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Clarke  gambles 
on  tax  cuts  and 
growth  to  deliver 
election  victory 


Larry  Eflkitt 
and  Mchaal  White 


H ENNETH 

Clarke  yester- 
day  turned  die 
leakiest  Budget 
fjV  on  record  into 

H w^one  of  the  most 
cautious  in  the  history  of  elec- 
tioneering, hanking  on  Strong 
economic  growth  and  a mod- 
est lp  tax  cut  to  deliver  the 
Conservatives  a fifth  election 
victory  next  spring. 

With  one  eye  on  the  City, 
the  Chancellor  trimmed  pub- 
lic spending,  pledged  to  hit 
the  Government’s  2.5  per  cent 
inflation  target,  and  invited 
voters  to  trust  the  Tories  to 
deliver  steady  prosperity  into 
the  new  millennium. 

Playing  the  Tories*  last 
card  before  the  election,  Mr 
Clarke’s  package  was  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  swing 
voters  of  Middle  England,  it 
cut  the  basic  rate  of  income 
tax.  to  23p  in  the  pound,  in-' 
creased  the  value  of  tax  allow- 
ances and  raised  spending  on 
health  and  education  while 
supporting  married  couples 


THE  Chancellor  was 
accused  of  stealing 
Labour's  clothes  and 
sneaking  through  a 
“windfall  tax”  on  the 
utilities  when  he  an- 
nounced cuts  in  capital 
allowances  claimed  by 
the  privatised  compa- 
nies on  pipes,  pylons 
and  power  stations  in  a 
move  that  could  raise 
£675 million  a year. 
Budget  special,  page  9 


and  removing  top-up  benefits 
frmn  single  parents. 

Overall,  the  Budget  Is  set  to 
reduce  taxes  by  only  £735  mil- 
lion next  year,  because  in- 
come tax  reductions  will  be 
offset  by  dearer  tobacco,  pet- 
rol, insurance  and  air  travel, 
and  a crackdown  on  tax 
avoidance.  There  was  also  a 
nod  to  the  green  lobby  and 
help  for  small  business. 

Mr  Clarke  told  the  Com- 
mons that  a tight  Budget  was 
needed  to  keep  interest  rates 
low  and  ensure  that  the  econ- 
omy grows  by  the  expected 
3.5  per  cent  in  1997.  With  con- 
sumer spending  projected  to 
rise  by  4 per  cent,  the  Trea- 
sury is  gambling  that  the 
recovery  does  not  explode 
into  a Lawson-style  boon. 

Ministers  believe  that  the 
safety-first  approach  Is  the 
key  to  a feel-good  factor 
among  voters  that  wfQ  rescue 
their  hopes  of  a victory 
against  the  odds  next  spring 
— before  rising  Inflation  and 
a likely  Treasury  borrowing 


crisis  engulfs  whichever 
party  wins  the  election. 

The  City  was  already  start- 
ing to  express  deep  scepticism 
about  some  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's arithmetic  last  night, 
fearing  that  the  cuts  In  spend- 
ing are  based  cm  heroic  as- 
sumptions for  inflation  and 
the  proposed  attack  on  social 
security  fraud.  Even  so,  book- 
makers last  night  cot  the 
price  against  a Conservative 
victory  from  7/4  to  6/4,  with 
Labour  moving  out  from  2/5 
to  4/11  as  the  two  parties 
began  to  trade  blows  on  the 
Government’s  tax  record. 

Tories  said  average  fam- 
ilies will  be  £1,100  better  off 
after  fay  «wri  than 

before  the  last  election; 
Labour  says  they  are  paying 
£1420  more  in  taxes,  and  that 
the  reality  of  Mr  Clarke’s 
"extra” -funds  for  health,  edu- 
cation and  the  police  is  that 
cuts  are  looming  despite 
sharp  rises  in  council  tax. 

An  analysis  for  the  Guard- 
ian by  Coopers  -*  Lybraod 
indicated  that  a single  person 
on  £20,000.a  year  will  be  £5  a 
month  better  off  after  all  the 
Budget  tax  changes  are  taken 
into  account 

The  Chancellor’s  caution, 
in  delivering  a minimalist 
Budget  that  had  been  trailed  | 
for  weeks  and  leaked  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  24  hours 
in  advance,  was  offset  by  a 
bravura  75-minute  Commons 
performance.  Mr  Clarke  said 
he  was  “neither  Santa  Glaus 
nor  Scrooge”,  but  his  fourth 
Budget  was  derided  by  Tony 
Blair  as  a “last-gasp  Budget  of 
the  government  whose  time  is 
up".  The  Shadow  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  announced 
that  Labour  would  not  vote 
against  the  lp  cut  In  income 
tax,  though  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats said  they  would. 

Amid  general  satisfaction 
among  Conservative  MPs, 
friends  of  John  Redwood 
warned  it  was  an  opportunity 
missed  — a deflationary 
‘‘Budget  for  Maastricht” 
which  was  trimming  spend- 
ing and  borrowing  solely  to 
keep  open  Mr  Clarke’s  per- 
sonal hope  that  sterling  could 
qualify  to  enter  the  EtTs 
stogie  currency. 

But  Government  spin  doc- 
tors countered  Labour’s 
charges  of  ”22  new  taxes  since 
1992”  with  a new  slogan  of 
their  own;  ”22  tax  increases, 
now  25  tax  cuts”. 

Mr  Clarke  closed  with  a 
candid  explanation  for  his 
gtTHtPgy:  "I  am  a man  of  the 
world.  I realise  virtue  doesn’t 
always  bring  its  own  rewards. 
But  this  virtuous  Budget  will 
bring  rich  rewards,  the 
rewards  of  economic  success 
to  the  hard-working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  Never 
forget,  good  economics  is 
good  politics." 

In  confirming  the 
£2L2  billion  package  of  tax 
cuts  across  a range  of  goods 
and  income  — lnd.uriing.26p 
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off  a bottle  of  spirits  — Mr 
Clarke  also  revealed  tax  in- 
creases officially  put  at 
£L5  billion  — including  15p 
on  20  cigarettes,  3p  on  a litre 
of  petrol,  and  the  phasing  out 
of  tax  relief  on  profit-related 
bonuses  for  3 million 
employees. 

Mr  Clarke  said  he  bad 
resisted  the  temptation  to  cut 
the  basic  rate  of  tax  by  two 
pence,  preferring  to  use  the 
money  to  raise  personal 
allowances  by  3-5  times  the 
rate  of  <nfl»Hnn  in  an  attempt 
to  help  the  low  paid. 


However,  those  on  low  in- 
come will  be  hit  by  the  in- 
creases in  Indirect  taxation, 
while  the  spending  plans  sug- 
gest that  public  sector  work- 
ers can  expect  either  job  cuts 
or  below-inflation  pay  awards 
in  the  coming  year. 

Most  Tory  MPs,  even  Mr 
Clarke’s  critics,  accepted  that 
voters  and  the  City  would  not 
be  impressed  by  a give-away 
performance.  But  some  right- 
wing  Tories  fear  that  infla- 
tion will  surge  above  Mr 
Clarice’s  2 JS  per  cent  forecasts 
before  election  day. 
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“The  Budget  wasn’t  exciting. 

It  wasn’t  meant  to  be.  Excitement 
would  have  been  a form 
of  betrayal.  It  was  meant 
to  say  that  economics  is 
a tricky  business  and  we 
know  how  to  do  it. 
That’s  a formidable  message.” 
Hugo  Young,  Page  7 
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Freelance  Journalist  ‘was  source  of  spectacular  leak’  to  Mirror 


Andrww  Cuff  and 
EwaiMacJUtiB 

A FREELANCE  journalist 
who  specialises  to  investi- 
gative reporting  was  believed 
last  night  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  unprecedented 
feek  which  upstaged  Kenneth 
Clarke's  Budget. 


The  Daily  Mirror  was 
understood  to  have  obtained  a 
bundle  of  secret  documents 
toe  day  before  Mr  Clarke’s 
speech  from  a reporter  with  a 
record  for  specteailar  scoops 
and  exposes. 

Workers  are  to  be  ques- 
tioned at  a south  Loudon 
print  plant,  part  of  the 
recently  privatised  Stationery  | 


Office,  -where  many  staff  have 
been  told  they  fece  redun- 
dancy, and  where  Budget 
papers  are  normally  printed. 

The  Mirror  trumpeted  its 
triumph  in  having  obtained 
50  per  cent  of  the  Budget’s 
content,  but  did  not  reveal' 
specific  details. 

The  Government  obtained 
an  injunction,  but  editor  Piers 


Morgan  Claimed  he  had  al- 
ready decided  not  to  disclose 
Mr  Clarke’s  precise  plans. 

A spokesman  at  the  free- 
lance journalist’s  business 
address,  in  Covent  Garden, 
London,  said:  “Hie  is  not  in 
the  office  at  the  moment  but 
we  have  been  receiving  lots  cf 
t-all*  from  people  aatriwg  to 
speak  to  him.  We  cannot  com- 


ment on  anything  else  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  around  for 
the  next  couple  of  days.” 

The  Mirror  published  its 
scoop  without  paying  the 
source,  although  it  Is  under- 
stood money  would  have 
changed  hands  if  details  from 
the  documents  had  been  used. 

Police  were  last  night  called 
Into  one  of  Whitehall’s  big- 
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gest  mole  hunts  for  years. 
Whitehall  sources  indicated 
they  were  hopeful  of  an  early 
success  in  finding  the  source 
of  the  leak  because  of  some- 
thing “curious"  in  the  94-page 
batch  of  papers  returned  to 
Downing  Street. 
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2 NEWS  . — — 

Adams  accuses  Major  of  ‘postponing  opportunity  for  peace1  by  rebuffing  last-chance  proposals 


IRA  ceasefire  plan 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


TIME  was  being 
called  last  night  on 
the  race  to  restore 
the  IRA  ceasefire 
when  government 
sources  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  Gerry  Adams,  both 
said  John  Major  had  rejected 
last-chance  proposals. 

Mr  Major  is  expected  later 
this  week  to  make  public  his 
response  to  a plan  drawnug 
hy  Mr  Adams  and  the  SDLP 
leader.  John  Hume,  and  sent 
to  him  six  weeks  ago- 
But  la  a dear  signal  that  he 


has  not  been  persuaded,  the 
Prime  Minister  told  the  Com- 
mons yesterday:  '“If  there  is 
any  suggestion  that  terrorism 
will  bring  Sinn  Fein  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  it  emphati- 
cally will  not” 

Privately  it  is  understood 
that  Mr  Major  wrote  to  Mr 
Hume  at  the  weekend  telling 
him  that  the  proposals  do  not 
I square  with  current  govern- 
ment policy.  | 

The  four-point  plan  calls  tor 
i Slim  Fein's  immediate  entry  I 
into  all-party  talks  without , 
preconditions,  a promise  that 
, the  decommissioning  of  wea-  j 
ponry  will  not  be  allowed  to  , 
impede  the  talks,  and  a time  ! 


frame  in  which  they  will  take 
place. 

It  also  calls  tor  confidence- 
building measures,  such  as 
the  phased  release  of  prison- 
ers, to  be  implemented.  Yes- 
terday Mr  Adams,  who  is 
understood  to  have  seen  Mr 
Major’s  response,  said:  "AH 
the  indications  are  that  the 
British  are  not  going  to  res- 
pond In  an  adequate  way  to 
the  proposals  put  to  them. 

“The  British  appear  to  he 
poised  to  reject  the  proposals 
and  raise  the  bar  on  Sinn 
Fein’s  entry  into  talks.” 

ff  Mr  Major  signalled  a pos- 
itive response  to  the  propos- 
als. Mr  Adams  and  hi«  party 


i colleague  Martin  McGulnness 
j wotild  be  prepared  to  si  to  toe 
IRA  to  seek  a new  ceasefire. 

“The  basis  upon  which  we 
proceeded  was  that  an  un- 
equivocal restoration  of  an 
IRA  cessation  would  lead  to 
proper  talks  with  the  British 
government/'  Mr  Adams 

Miri- 

*Tf  they  don’t  signal  that  in 
a very  dear  and  unambigu- 
ous way  then  that  makes  the 
Job  some  of  us  who  have 
taken  it  upon  ourselves  very, 
very  difficult  Indeed.” 

He  added:  “If  what  we  are 
hiring  is  accurate  then  all 
they  are  doing  is  postponing 
the  opportunity  far  peace.  We 


will  continue  to  try  and  move 
the  situation  forward.” 

However,  In  a comment 
that  appeared  to  rule  out  an 
ERA  ceasefire  by  Christmas, 
Mr  Adams  said:  “There  Isn’t 
any  evidence  to  suggest  the 
IRA  Is  contemplating  any  uni- 
lateral initiative  like  that 

“We  are  at  a point  where  it 
appears  that  toe  British  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  reject 
what  was  put  to  them  as  a 
reasonable  proposition  as  a 
way  forward  and  a means  of 
creating  proper  talks. 

*T  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  everyone  to  redouble 
their  efforts  in  the  short  time 
ahead  to  try  and  ensure  the 
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■nipyrtrinHfanitoniifnwtr  , chef John  Blackmore.  right.  and  deputy  Roger  Payne;  above  left,  manageress  Deborah  Mackay  rwjraGWH&THioticwrei 


Martin  Wafnwrtg  fit 


THE  quails’  eggs  were 
enough  to  make  anyone 
dribble  and  there  was  no 
way  the  pan-fried  scallops  of 
venison  with  plump  blueber- 
ries could  fail  to  score. 

“Of  course  It  deserves  to  be 
in  the  Good  Food  Guide.” 
chorused  the  lunch  party 
from  Barclays  Bank  — and 
they  weren’t  even  in  the  cov- 
eted “pitch  view"  position,  on 
table  8. 

It  was  bustling  business  as 
usual  at  Newcastle  United’s 
super  caff,  the  fifth-floor  Mag- 
pie Room,  which  has  gate- 
crashed the  prestigious  guide 
today  a year  after  opening. 
The  executive  bubble-lift  with 
its  view  of  the  Blue  Star  brew- 
ery and  Gateshead  was  busy 
and  the  last  Sunday  lunch 
booking  free  before  the  new 
year  was  snapped  up. 

Down  below,  Alan  Shear- 
er’s home  pitch  looks  as  green 


as  lime  parsley  (served  with 
fresh  Craster  smoked  salmon 
noodles  and  roast  monkfish, 
£12.75).  And  there  was  almost 
certainly  something  symbolic 
about  the  chopped-up  bits  of 
Man  Utd-red  side-salad  dished 
up  with  my  quaiL 
"We  don’t  cun  to  black  and 
white  themed  food,  though," 
said  restaurant  manager  Deb- 
orah Mackay.  “But  we  can 
offer  you  our  Newcastle 
United-crested  chardonnay  or 


sauvignon,  or  possibly  our 
chairman’s  selection  of  cham- 
pagne [£26-75]-*’ 

The  airy  restaurant,  solid 
with  140  corporate  guests  at 
every  home  match.  Is  the  first 
Good  Food  Guide  entry  from 
the  traditional  world  of  luke- 
warm pies  and  dripping- 
soused  chips.  The  bible  of  foo- 
dies singles  out  the  Magpie's 
chicken  sausages  with  cal  va- 
il os  sauce  and  seared  scallops 
with  lentil  and  butter  beans. 


The  restaurant  Is  only 
Newcastle’s  sixth  entry  in 
the  guide,  although  the  city's 
Kissel  Cranachan  at  Cafe 
Procope  and  foie  gras  with 
h am  knuckle  and  pease  pud- 
ding at  21  Queen  St  are 
praised. 

“We  like  to  think  we’re  top 
of  the  Premier  League  for 
food  as  well  as  football,’'  said 
executive  chef  John  Black- 
more.  whose  pedigree  in- 
cludes his  own  wen-rated  res- 


taurant in  Alnwick,  North- 
umberland, and  posts  in  Park 
Lane,  London,  as  well  as  Gen- 
eva and  Berlin. 

Ms  Mackay  was  also  re- 
cruited from  her  own  restau- 
rant, Vlvance  in  nearby  Pon- 
tealand,  by  the  Magpies’ 
chairman.  Sir  John  Hall,  as 
part  of  a drive  to  make  the 
Toon  Army's  base  at  St 
James’  Park  a centre  of  excel- 
lence In  everything. 

“There’s  no  reason  why 


Magpie  Room’s  rich  pickings 


‘ AMPLE  a to  carte  menu 
1st  the  Magpie  Room 


Choice  of  seven  starters 
including:  wholegrain 
tartlets  with  forest 
mushrooms  and  quail  eggs 
with  a ribbon  ofhoHandaise 
sauce  and  Argyll  bam 
(£5.50). 

Tartar  of  marinated 
Tweed  salmon  with  a 


encumber  strawberry  salad 
and  fromage  frais  sweet  dill 
vinaigrette  (£5.75). 


Choice  of  seven  main 
courses  served  with  a 
selection  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  potatoes  including  oven- 
baked  wild  salmon  with  a 
forest  mushroom  sonfffe 
herb  crust  and  champagne 
butter  sauce  (£12^0).  A leek- 


flavoured  custard  on  a 
celeiiac  and  carrot  rosti  with, 
homemade  vegetable 
sausage  slices  and  coriander- 
flavoured  sauce  (£9). 


pecan  sponge  pie  with 
home-made  marmalade  ice 
cream.  (Both  £5). 


Choice  of  10  desserts 
including  gateau of  oranges 
marinated  in  Cointreau 
with  home-made  raspberry 
sorbet  and  a shortbread 
biscuit.  And  rich  chocolate 


Coffee  or  fine  teas  with 
petits-fours  and  United 
chocolate  mints  (£2.50). 


Wines:  Newcastle  United 
chardonnay  (£10.25)  and 
chairman  selection  ■ 
champagne  (£26.75). 


football  tons  can’t  have  a hit 
of  luxury  for  once  instead  of 
sipping  their  Bovril  in  the 
odd.”  said  Mr  Blackmore. 

Barclays'  regional  opera- 
tions director,  Peter  Wood, 
treating  three  junior  col- 
leagues to  a lunch,  agreed.  He 
said:  "It's  got  a great  atmo- 
sphere and  reasonable  prices 
[set  menu  main  courses  all 
£6.75,  three  course  Sunday 
lunch  E1A95,  children  £6-95].” 

Over  crested  United  choco- 
late mints,  Ms  Mackay  pre- 
dicted further  guide  entries. 
“Rangers  have  got  a good 
place  up  in  Glasgow  and  I’m 
keen  to  get  to  the  Red  Cate  at 
Old  Trafford  — we'd  like  to 
have  something  like  that  here 
too,  for  younger  tens.” 

Then  she  slipped  off  to 
show  other  customers  the 
1997  guide  — flopping  open 
automatically  at  the  Newcas- 
tle, page.  “We’re  not  going  to 
be  complacent,  ” said  Mr 
Blackmore.  “We’re  now  work- 
ing towards  a NDchelin  star.” 


Good  riddance  to  IOJ  dismisses  DNA  evidence 


sentimental  friend 


Review 


Michael  Billington 


Th«  Cherry  Orchard 

Atoery  Theatre 


Adrian  nowcs  famous 
production  of  The 
Cherry  Orchard  was 
perfectly  suited  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon's  Swan  Theatre.  The 
bu  Udine's  gaDeried  structure 
simply  became  Ranyevs- 
kaya's  beloved  house,  render- 
ing scenery  superfluous. 

Transplanted  to  the  Albery. 
the  production  looks  more  cal- 
culatedly  stark,  though  Rich- 
ora  Hudson's  design  implies 
the  existence  erf a multi-storey 
house  behind  a semi-transpar- 
ent curtain.  But  Noble’s  pro- 
duction still  works  its  magic 
because  it  obeys  Chekhov's  In- 
structions. “What  has 
emerged  In  my  play.”  he 
wrote,  "is  not  a drama  but  a 
comedy,  in  places  even  a 
force.”  And  what  we  get  is  not 
a sentimental  hymn  to  lost 
property  but  a work  by  a clear- 
eyed  Russian  humorist 
The  production  constantly 
emphasises  the  comic  absur- 
dity erf  the  characters.  Penel- 
ope Wilton's  magnificently 
volatile  Ranyevskaya  is  a 
woman  who  clearly  left  her 
heart  In  Paris  with  her  swin- 
dling lover . Even  as  Lopakhin 
tries  to  explain  ways  to  save 
herestate,  she  is  gossiping  or 


malting  fanny  crocodile 
i shapes  with  her  hands.  She 
rhapsodises  over  the  beauty  of 
the  orchard  and  flirts  with 
every  man.  but  the  key  to  her 
character  ties  in  how  she  ar- 
dently retrieves  a scrunched- 
up  telegram  from  Paris. 

Alec  McCowen’s  Gaev  turns 
snobbery  into  a form  of  style: 
he  judges  everyone  by  their 
odour,  views  Lopakhin 
through  lowered  eyelids,  and 
dr  ifts  along  in  a state  of  almost 
childlike  dependence. 

Of  course,  we  feel  a twinge 
of  sympathy  as  brother  and 
sister  depart  the  house.  But 
Noble  makes  you  feel  that,  in 
terms  of  social  justice,  the  es- 
tate belongs  to  the  business- 
man, Lopakhin.  Even  here,  we 
become  more  aware  than 
usual  of  the  character's  comic 
contradictions:  David  Trough- 
ton  plays  him  superbly  as  a 
man  tom  between  class  ven- 
geance and  private  guilt 

Cbekhovsees  his  charac- 
ters with  objective  humour 
and  subjective  affection.  And 
the  idea  is  carried  right 
through  the  production,  from 
John  Dougall’s  absurdly  acci- 
dent-prone Epihodov  to  Peter 
Copley’s  antique  Firs. 

The  great  virtue  of  this  pro- 
duction Is  that  it  allows  die 
pain  to  emerge  through  the 
comedy  and  removes  the 
dusty  sentimentality  with 
which  we  have  so  often 

shrouded  Chekhov's  humor- 
ous masterpiece. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterdov. 


Further  holes  picked  in  story  as 
prosecution  ends  questioning 


ChriatophcrBacd 
In  Los  Angeles 


THE  intense  prosecution 
questioning  of  O J Simp- 
son in  his  civil  murder 
trial  ended  yesterday,  leaving 
America’s  most  famous  defen- 
dant down  but  not  out. 

As  the  court  adjourned 
until  next  week  when  Mr 
Simpson’s  lawyers  question 
him,  Daniel  Petrocelli,  repre- 
senting the  family  of  the  mur- 
der victim  Ronald  Goldman, 
was  praised  for  exposing  nu- 
merous inconsistencies  in  Mr 
Simpson’s  version  of  his 
whereabouts  on  the  night  erf 
the  murder,  and  his  treat- 
meat  of  his  ex-wife  Nicole 


Brown  Simpson.  Both  were 
stabbed  to  death  outside  her 
house  in  the  Los  Angeles  sub- 
urb of  Brentwood  in  June, 
1991. 

Mr  Simpson  was  acquitted 
of  the  murders  in  the  crimi- 
nal trial  last  year. 

Mr  PetroceRl  was  able  to 
show  several  times  that  Mr 
: Simpson  had  lied  or  been 
careless  with  the  truth.  But  in 
a surprising  omission,  the 
former  football  hero  and  tele- 
vision commentator  dis- 
1 missed  evidence  that  occu- 
pied the  criminal  trial  tor 
more  than  a month:  the  con- 
1 sistent  DNA  matching  of 
i blood  samples  with  Mr  Simp- 
son and  the  two  victims. 

In  the  court  in  the  Los  An- 


geles seaside  suburb  of  Santa 
Monica,  Mr  Petrocelli  asked 
Mr  Simpson  If  he  had  any  ex- 
planation for  the  DNA  Mood 
matches.  Mr  Simpson  could 
not  explain  how  his  blood  ap- 
peared on  his  kitchen 
counter,  or  how  blood  in  his 
Ford  Bronco  matched  his  own 
blood.  He  had  no  explanation 
for  why  Nicole's  blood  was  on 
the  carpet  on  the  driver's  side 
of  his  Ford  Bronco,  and  no  ex- 
planation for  why  Goldman’s 
blood  was  also  found  in  the 
vehicle.  Each  time  he  replied 
"No”  or  "None”.  ! 

He  was  equally  non-commit- 
tal over  damaging  questions 
about  the  slow,  police  chase 
that  was  watched  by  mfllions 
on  worldwide  television  five 
days  after  tile  murders. 

The  chase  episode  was  not 
used  in  evidence  during  the 
criminal  trial  because  prose- 
cutors feared  ft  might  be  to 


their  disadvantage.  But  Mr 
Petrocelli  disclosed  that  Mr 
Simpson  was  in  touch  by  cel- 
lular telephone  with  Tom 
Lange;  a Los  Angeles  detec- 
tive. According  to  his  crimi- 
nal dfffonrp  naml  he  was  one 
of  the  policemen  engaged  in 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
frame  Mr  Slmpson. 

Yei.  Mr  Petrocelli  pointed 
out;  Mr  Simpson  praised  his 
work,  saying;  “You’ve  been 
honest  with,  me  from  the  very 
beginning.  X know  you’re 
doing  a good  job.”  Mr  Simp- 
son agreed  that  he  had  made 
these  remarks. 

When  Mr  Lange  suggested 
he  surrender,  and  added:  "No 
one's  going  to  be  hurt,”  Mir 
Simpson  replied:  Tin  the 
only  one  that  deserves  it"  Mr 
Simpson  said  he  did  not 
remember  that  particular  ex- 
change, but  Mr  Petrocelli  was 

reading  from  a transcript 


Ex-MP  in  critical  condition  after  car  crash  traps  workmen 


Sarah  Boseley 


TED  Leadbitter,  the  former 
Labour  MP  for  HartlepooL 


■ Labour  MP  for  Hartlepool, 
was  in  a critical  condition  to 
hospital  last  night  after  his 
car  hit  a road  maintenance 
lorry,  trapping  three  work- 
men collecting  road  cones. 

Hartlepool  police  said  Mr 
Leadbitter,  aged  77,  was  driv- 
ing his  Rover  850  southbound 
along  the  AI9  near  Dalton 
Plerey,  a few  miles  from  Hart- 
lepool. where  he  lives.  Two 
lorries  were  travelling  slowly 


while  toe  workmen  moved  be- 
tween than,  collecting  cones. 

Mr  Leadbitter’s  car  hit  the 
bade  of  toe  rear  vehicle,  a 
Leyland  truck,  and  shunted  It 
Into  toe  other,  a Mercedes. 
The  znen  were  trapped  be- 
tween the  lorries.  All  four 
people  Involved  to  the  acci- 
dent on  Monday  were  taken 
to  hospital. 

Two  workmen  were  treated 
for  bruising.  The  third,  Alan 
Welch,  aged  38,  from  North- 
umberland, received  head  in- 
juries and  was  said  to  be  com- 
fortable In  Hartlepool  general 


hospital  yesterday.  Police 
said  Mr  Leadbitter,  the  local 
MP  for -28  years,  suffered 
head,  neck,  pelvis  and  chest 
injuries.  A spokeswoman  for 
North  Tees  hospital  said  his 
condition  was  critical. 

The  accident  occurred 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Leadbitter’s  wife,  Irene, 
following  a long  illness. 

Mr  Leadbitter,  whose  sate 
seat  was  inherited  by  Labour 
Party  election  co-ordinator 
Peter  Manddsop  in  1992,  was 
a colourful  character  around 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  in- 


curred the  wrath  of  the  then 
■Labour  leader  Neil  Ktonock 
by  buying  shares  in  British 
Telecom  and  British  Gas 
when  party  policy  was 
against  privatisation. 

A former  teacher,  he  served 
on  the  select  committal  on 
science  and  technology.  He 
lost  to  Betty  Boothroyd  when 
ha  tried  to  become  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1987. 

He  was  also  the  MP  who,  to 
1979,  exposed  Sir  Anthony 
Blunt,  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Queen’s  Pictures,  as  a former 
Soviet  agent 
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‘could  be  over 
by  rnid-1 998’ 


British  respoad  to  this  In  the 
spirit  required."  • 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 

David  Trimble,  has  also  indi- 
cated that  he  Is  relaxed  about 
the  government  response  and 
does,  not  expect  an  IRA  cease- 
fire to  emerge  from  it 
Tbe  gloom  intensified  yes- 
terday when  the  RUC  Chief 
Oorretebte,  Ronnie  Flanagan, 
spoke  of.  a frightening  in- 
crease in  sectarianism  and 
bigotry  as  a result  of  toe  "di- 
sastrous" tnflrrfimg  season. 

Mr  Flanagan  added:  "We 
have  nothing  to  suggest  that  a 
restoration,  of  the  cessation  of 
violence  is  imminent  I only 
hope  it  does  come  about” 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


Britain  may  already 
have  fulfilled  its 

promises  to  Europe  to 

cull  cattle  at  risk 
from  “mad  cow  disease”,  a 
leading  scientist  said  yestm1- 
day. 

There  may  be  just  150  cat- 
tle in  Britain  under  so 
months  old  likely  to  develop 
toe  disease,  bovine  spongi- 
form encephalopathy  (BSE)  — 
and  the  epidemic  could  be 
overby  mid-1998. 

But,  Professor  Roy  Ander- 
son of  Oxford  said  yesterday 
t>»at  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  for  certain  that  Brit- 
ain had  already  kept  its  side 
of  the  Florence  Agreement  — 
the  "culling  strategy"  at  the 
heart  of  a ftirious  quarrel 
with  Europe  over  the  future 
of  British  beef. 

Oa»fio  more  30  months 
old  are  being  killed  at  the  rate 
of  60,000  a week  — close  to  a 

mnurm  since  toe  scheme  was 

started  — but  no  records 
have  been  kept  of  their  ages. 
Scientists  and  epidemiolo- 
gists have  asked  for  records 
of  ages  to  be  kept  from  now 
on.  ... 

Professor  Anderson  put  for- 
ward his  calculation  after  ex- 
amining toe  pattern  of  BSE 
cases  over  the  past  10  years. 
But  he  also  challenged  a 
paper  — submitted  to  the 
mi>Hi«ii  journal  the  Lancet 
for  publication  — rumoured 
to  predict  "hundreds”  of 
deaths  a year  from  a new  ver- 
sion of  Creutzfeldt  Jakob  Dis- 


March.  and  linked  with  the 
B$E  epidemic. 

"My  own  view  is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  anything 
sensible  scientifically  about 
this  issue  at  present”  be  said. 

Professor  Anderson  is  head 
of  the  Waflcc^Trust  Centre 

Horn  Diseases,  and  one  of  toe 
Government’s  advisers  on  the 
progress  afthe  Aids  epidemic. 

In  August,  he  predicted  that 
the  pvirtfrg  cull  of  cattle 
could’ all  hut  eliminate  BSE  in 
Britain  by  2001.  Yesterday,  he 
revealed  that  new  studtea  sug- 
gested that  — with  extra  kill- 
ing aimed  at  older  animals 


most  likdy  to  devrtop  BSE- 

the  disease  could  be  effec- 
tively wiped  wtf  by  mid-199B. 

“Very  many  more  animals 
are  being  slaughtered  than 
any  of  the  selected  cull 
schemes  suggested  in  the 
Florence  Agreement,  and 
one’s  suspicion  la  that  toe 
Florence  Agreement  has  been 

met  already,’’ he  said. 

Altogether  more  than 
160,000  cases  of  BSE  have 
been  continued  in  Britain,  al- 
though cases  have  been 
reported  in  10  European 
countries. 

BSE  is  one  of  a suite  of  so- 
called  "prion  diseases"  or 
transmissible  spongiform  en- 
cephalopathies. Professor  An- 
derson and  other  scientists 
1 meeting  in  London  called  for 
a Europe- wide  attack  on  the 
best  known  of  toe  diseases, 
sheep  scrapie  — suspected  to 
have  "converted"  to  BSE  la 
cattle  when  infected  sheep 
carcasses  were  rendered  Into 
cattiefood.  - 

One  approach  would  be  to 
breed  animals  resistant  to 
scrapie. 

Since  March,  BSE  has  also 
been  linked  with  a new  form 
i of  CJD.  a dementia  with  no 
' known  care.  The  Lancet  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  mem- 
bers of  the  government- 
| funded  CJD  Surveillance  Unit 
i in  Edinburgh  had  submitted  a 
paper  proposing  on  the  future 
course  of  the  epidemic.  The 
j study  Is  reported  to  say  that 
there  could  be  hundreds  erf 
victims  of  the  new  variant 
CJD  each  year,  with  a peak 
to  about  seven  years. 

Fourteen  cases  of  the  new 
CJD  bare  been  confirmed 
since  March.  A few  more 
cases  are  suspected  hut  not 
yet  confirmed.  The  incuba- 
tion period  for  the  disease  Is 
not  known.  Scientists  do  not 
know  how  the  mysterious 
protein  involved  In  toe  prion 
diseases  actually  - transmits 
infection,  how  much  exposure 
Is  necessary  or  whether  some 
people  are  more  vulnerable 
than  others. 

"It  will  be  a number  of 
years,  perhaps  even  decades, 
before  we  can  say  with  any 
certainty  what  the  size  of  this 
potential  epidemic  is.  or  is 
not.”  said  Professor 
Anderson. 


In  this  week’s  Radio  Times, 

TV  chef  Gary  Rhodes  tells  you  how  to  create 
blackened  chicken 


ITS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  EXPECT. 
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Budget  leak  crisis 


How  the  Mirror  cracked 


■■■— — 4 Andrew  Cult 
| EXCLUSIVE  | and  Roy 


on  the 


bizarre  game 
of  cat 
and  mouse 
started  by 
the  leak 
of  Budget 
details 


The  scoop  the  Daily  Mirror  had  to  settle  finr  on  its  front  page  yesterday 


Editor  Piers  Morgan:  1 would  have  been  branded  the  most  disgraceful  editor  of  all  time  and  the  Mirror  the  worst  paper-  photograph  david  sjujtoe 


FOR  more  than  six 
boors  two  Daily 
Mirror  journalists 
toiled  away  in 
secret,  intent  on 
producing  one  of 
the  most  sensational  fflifinns 
in  its  93-year  history. 

It  was  to  be  the  Budget 
special  to  end  all  Budget 
specials,  hitting  the  streets 
with  most  of  the  Treasury’s 
secrets  hours  before  Chancel- 
lor Kenneth  Clarke  addressed 
the  Commons  yesterday . 

The  journalists  involved 
had  been  moved  from  die  Mir- 
ror's notoriously  leaky  edito- 
rial offices  on  the  22nd  floor 
of  Canary  Wharf,  in  London’s 
Docklands.  Editor  Piers  Mor- 
gan spirited  his  political  edi- 
tor Kevin  Maguire  and  busi- 
ness, editor  nirrfnp  Manning 
to  the  20th  floor,  where  there 
are  secure  computer  termi- 
nalsand  there  they  drdte  a 
dozen  strong  stories  from 
bundles  of  leaked  Budget 
pressreleases. 

But  at  about  &30pm  on 
Monday  Mr  Morgan — after  a 
vigorous  debate  with  the 
reporters,  several  senior 
members  of  staff  andMirror 
Group  executive  Charles  Wil- 
son — took  the  decision  not  to 
run  it 

Fifty  minutes  later  In 
Downing  Street,  Jonathan 
Haslam,  John  Major's  press 
secretary,  took  a call  from  the 
Mirror  editor. 

“He  was  pretty  shocked," 
said  Mr  Morgan.  “There  was 
a long  silence  and  I gave  as- 
surances we  would  not  pub- 
lish — and  most. of  the  hag- 
gling was  over  how  to  return 
the  documents.” 

’ But  Downing  street  claims 
it  did  not  have  categorical  as- 


surances from  the  Mirror.  It 
reacted  with  a mixture  of  pan- 
ic »Tirt  ruthlessness,  reaching 
for  the  legal  bludgeon  of  an 
Injunction.  In  spite  of  the  Mir- 
ror's verbal  promises,  the 
Government  was  not  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  While  Mr 
Major  and  Mr  Clarke  were 
alerted,  a Mirror  lawyer  was 
told  Philip  Havers,  counsel 
acting  for  the  Treasury, 
would  be  contacting  a judge 
to  seek  an  injunction. 

Mr  Havers  was  well  placed 
to  find  a judge:  he  was  in  the 
Garrick,  a haunt  beloved  of 
barristers;  the  judiciary  and 
journalists.  By  the  time  the 
Mirror-had  faxed  a form  of 


words  guaranteeing  their 
promise,  a judge  had  already 
been  found  and  granted  an 
order  just  after  8pm. 

Mr  Morgan  said  the.  Gov- 
ernment’s move  was  unneces- 
sary. “It  does  not  take  a 
genius  to  work  out  that  once 
the  Daily  Mirror  had  in- 
formed Downing  Street  we 
were  in  possession  of  a sub- 
stantial section  of  the  Chan- 
cellor’s Budget,  they  would 
seek  legal  remedy  to  try  to 
prevent  publication.” 

But  Mr  Haslam  had  warned 
the  Mirror,  which  begins  its 
print  run  at  805pm,  that  it 
faced  having  to  pulp  an  the 


papers  if  the  documents  were 
used.  Mirror  journalists  said 
there  was  huge  anxiety  at  its 
offices.  “The  suits  were  pac- 
ing around,”  one  said. 

Mr  Mf\Tpn  hi<t 

only  condition  for  retaining 
the  papers  was  that  the  Mir- 
ror should  be  thanked  for  its 
responsible  behaviour;  an 
official  quote  was  issued  by 
Number  10:  “It  is  responsible 
ofthe  Mirror  to  recognise  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  any  Bud- 
get material  would  be  against 
the  public  interest'.” 

Reporter  Anthony  Harwood 
handed  the  papers  to  a police- 
man at  the  gates  of  Downing 
Street  at  10.30pm,  tdHng  hfm 
the  Chancellor  would  need 
them  in  the  morning. 

Mr  Morgan  said:  “I’d  hoped 
we  could  have  handed  flww 
over  at  the  door,  with  a pic- 
ture ctf  Ken  ni«rkt»  coming  out 
in  his  slippers.  ” 

But  discussions  continued 
with  Number  10  because  not 
all  were  returned.  "It  was  not 
deliberate.  We  gave  64  pages 
back,  but  the  remainder  were 
kit  lying  on  a desk  and  we 
sent  them  back  when  asked,” 
Mr  Morgan  said. 

Shorfly  after  midnight,  the 
Government  had  aD  the  papers 
bark  under  lock  and  key  — 
and  the  Mirror  had  its  story. 
Ova:  five  pages  — under  the 
splash  headline:  “Exclusive: 
Tory  shambles  ofthe  decade 
Budget  secrete  leaked  to  the 
Mirror”  — it  refrained  from 
printing  the  details. 

“Some  people  have  said  any 
decent  journalist  would  have 
published — but  I would  have 
been  branded  the  most  dis- 
graceful editor  of  all  time  and 
the  Minor  the  worst  paper. 
We  got  the  scoop  without 


ranging  damage  to  the  mar- 
kets,” Mr  Morgan  said. 

tu  b political  staff  were  less 
happy.  Unusually,  at  11pm,  In 
the  Commons  press  gallery 
the  Mirror’s  door  was  dosed, 
the  equivalent  of  a Do  Not 
Disturb  sign;  rival  journalists 
said  the  Mirror’s  was  In 


despair  that  one  of  tfrebiggest 
pcflitjcal  scoops  ;of  all  time 
had  been  denied  them. 

While  the  Mirror  was  cen- 
soring itselL  at  the  Sun’s 
Wapptog  headquarters,  editor 
Stuart  Higgins  was  busy 
remaking  his  front  page. 
About  640,000  copies  were  to 
carry  a “Sun  Budget  exclu- 
sive — lp  off  tax  today”. 

Mr  Morgan  said  it  was  a 
spoiler  based  on  guesswork, 
after  Monday's  News  at  Ten 
-—  and  not  the  Mirror’s  docu- 
ments. “It  said  the  inheri- 
tance tax  starting  point  was 
going  to  he  £250.000.  which  I 
knew  for  a fact  was  wrong.” 

But  sources  at  Wapping  in- 
sisted the  documents  had 
been  leaked  to  it  by  someone 
from  the  Mirror  — and  the 
discrepancy  over  inheritance 
tax  was  down  to  a subeditor 
mistakenly  changing  £215,000 
to  £250000. 

According  to  Mirror  insid- 
ers, its  newsdesk  was  called 
shortly  before  llam  on  Mon- 


Would you  have  published  the  leaked  documents?  Editors  reply 


Richard  Addis,  Editor,  the' 
Dally  Express:“We  would 
not  have  published." 


Will  Hutton.  Editor,  the  Ob- 
server: “Normally  my 

answer  Is  to  publish,  to  get 
important  documents  into  - 
the  public  domain  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  in=  - 


tense  security  surrounding 
the  Budget  is  four  too  totemic 
in  Britain.  By  not  publish- 
ing is  one  saying  that  any 
attempt  by  the  economics 
correspondent  to  get  details 
of  the  Budget  is  reprehensi- 
ble? Yon  are  sending  an  im- 
portant message  oat  to 
people  who  may  take  great 
risks  to  get  important  infor- 
mation into  the  public 
domain.” 


Alan  Rosbridger.EdBtor,  the 
Guardian:  “The  GuartSan 
baa  had  its  share  of  accurate 
Budget  leaks.  Zf  they  could 
have  been  authenticated! 
wooU  have published  aran- 
htformed  piece  based  on  the 
documents.  Idtm*t  Brink  it. 
was  very  clever  to  send  the 
papers  back  totbe  Govern-  . 
meat  since  they  could  wen 
xeveel  the  source." 


Stuart  Higgins,  Editor,  the 
Sum  “If  we  were  sure  that 
the  documents  were  au- 
thentic then  we  would 
publish.” 


I 


Andrew  Marr.  Editor,  the 
Independent:  “If  some  Tory 
pottttrfan  bad  passed  ns  the 
Budget  you  bet  we  would 


have  used  it.  If  we  felt  it  had 
come  about  through  a politi- 
cal leak  and  we  bad  not 
been  asked  to  pay  for  the 
documents  we  would  have 
used  them.  We  wonld  ha  ve 
to  be  dear  that  they  weren’t 
stolen.  This  was  not  neces- 
sarily clear  in  this  case.” 


John  Witherow,  Editor,  the 
Sunday  Times:  “First  you 
have  to  establish  whether 
the  documents  are  accurate 
and  true  and  that  they  were 
not  stolen.  Once  all  that  had 
been  done  we  wonld  pub- 
lish. I don't  think  the  mar- 
ket would  have  reacted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner. 
As  long  as  the  documents 
have  been  obtained  by  le- 
gitimate Journalistic  means 
it  is  not  a newspaper’s  job  to 
keep  government  secrets.” 


O 


In  short  The  Wizard  of  Oz  is  a non-stop  orgy 
of  drugs  and  violence;  and  yet  its  video  is  still 
certified  as  “U  — Suitable  For  Ail”.  Will  no  one  — 
not  even  the  Daily  Mail  — protect  us  from  this  filtii? 

Francis.  Wheen 


G2  page  7 


day.  When  journalists  met 
the  contact  they  were  handed 
94  pages  of  press  releases:  36 
Whitehall  reports,  33  from  the 
Inland  Revenue,  two  from 
Customs  and  Excise  and  one 
from  the  Scottish  Office. 

Mr  Morgan  would  not  com- 
ment on  the  source  and 
claimed  to  be  unaware  of 
Fleet  Street  rumours  that  the 
documents  had  been  touted 
around  several  papers. 

Asked  whether  the  Mirror 
had  been  asked  for  payment, 
he  said:  “We  have  not  paid 
any  money.  I am  not  going 
into  details  of  the  source  or 
private  arrangements.  The 
motive  behind  this  was  not  fi- 
nancial — it  was  to  cause 
embarrassment.” 

Last  night  it  emerged  that  a 
freelance  investigative  jour- 
nalist was  the  man  who  con- 
tacted the  Mirror. 

Whitehall  sources  were  fin- 
gering printers  rather  than 
civil  servants  as  foe  likely  ul- 
timate source.  The  newly  pri- 
vatised Stationery  Office, 


which  prints  government  doc- 
uments. said  it  was  launching 
an  investigation  after  sugges- 
tions that  some  of  its  staff 
could  have  been  involved,  al- 
though it  boasts  a previous 
100  per  cent  security  record. 
Last  week,  the  company  an- 
nounced It  was  shedding  950 
of  its  2500  workers. 

Many  of  foe  key  Budget 
documents  such  as  foe  Chan- 
cellor’s Red  Book,  which  de- 
tails public  spending  and  tax- 
ation commitments,  are 
printed  at  London  Print  Ser- 
vices, in  Walworth,  south 
London,  a site  protected  by 
video  surveillance  cameras 
and  security  alarms. 

Workers  said  they  had  been 
told  same  of  their  colleagues 
were  to  be  questioned.  One 
said  tiie  job  losses  had  created 
“a  very  bad  atmosphere  in 
the  print  plant”.  Another 
said:  “Normally,  security  is 
very  tight  because  the  man- 
agement are  very  concerned 
about  leaks." 

In  Whitehall,  Sir  Robin  But- 


ler. foe  Cabinet  Secretary  and 
head  of  the  Civil  Service,  or- 
dered an  immediate  leak  in- 
quiry. It  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  by  foe  Cabinet  Office's  se- 
curity division.  Police  win 
also  investigate. 

Although  Budget  papers  are 
no  longer  protected  by  crimi- 


nal law  under  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act.  it  is  made  dear  to 
civil  servants  they  lace  the 
sack  if  they  divulge  details  be- 
fore the  Chancellor’s  speech. 

Papers  leaked  to  the  Mirror 
consisted  of  press  notices  to 
be  handed  out  to  journalists 
after  Mr  Clarke  sat  down. 


Only  a handful  of  officials  in 
the  departments  concerned 
would  have  seen  them  in  ad- 
vance. Many  more  printers 
and  photocopying  staff  would 
have  been  involved  In  collat- 
ing foe  press  releases  for  2,800 
media  packs,  which  were  not 
prepared  by  'officials  at  foe 
Treasury  until  after  foe  leak. 

Mr  Morgan  insisted  the  de- 
cision not  to  publish  was  his 
and  denied  there  had  been  a 
rift  with  other  senior  execu- 
tives. “Having  a good  laugh  at 
the  Government  is  usually 
right  up  our  street,  but  what 
chaos  would  it  cause  in  the 
markets?  We  could  not  justify 
it  because  we  did  not  know 
how  much  damage  it  would 
cause  by  just  lobbing  it  into 
the  paper." 

"I  discussed  it  with  David 
Montgomery  [Mirror  Group’s 
chief  executive].  The  Implica- 
tions were  pretty  huge." 

Additional  reporting:  Ewen 
MacAskilL  Richard  Norton- 
Taylor.  Vivek  Chaudhary  and 
David  Hencke 
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News  in  brief 


Police  seize  record 
haul  of  cannabis 

POLICE  haw  seized  £2.5  ^SjSS  InBiBhjSbrt&d^ian.  in 

east  regional  !2^SJSrour  mrtres  high.  T»o 

police  said: 

,S-;5SS='*telw* 

Ion?  and  exhaustive  inquiry- 

Drug  mother  gets  probation 

fwSSiiteSrrttt^tohersons.  Maidstone  crown  court 

Itewne  lethal  d„se  to  herself.  Her  elder  Km.  yed 
nine^rt  ihe  time.  woke.  Unable  to  wake  either  his  mother  or  his 

-cl  no  one  to  take  care  of  thechildrem  tet  usdte. 

' Tiio  woman,  who  cannot  be  named  for  legal  reason^had 

admitted  two  charges  ofadm  blistering  a noxious  substance  so  as 
to  endanger  life  in  November  last  year. 


Shooting  clubs  thumbs  down 

THREE  shooting  clubs  near  Dunblane  — including  one  used  by 
the  mass  murderer  Thomas  Hamilton  ~ have  been  expelled  by 

th|tirIUigsSjr(sSm:iI  voted  to  end  the  clubs’  membership  and 
to  refund  their  £20  affiliation  fees  after  an  11-2  vote. 

Council  chairman  Gillie  Thomson  said:  “After  the  Dunblane 
traaedv.  nothing  can  justify  support  for  handguns  in  any  form. 
Weowe  it  to  the  people  of  Stirling  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  any 
organisation  that  uses  firearms." 

The  three  dubs  — Callander  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  which 
Hamilton  visited.  Killin  Gun  Club  and  the  Bridge  of  Allan  and 
Stirling  Smallbore  Rifle  Club  — have  been  affiliated  to  the  local 
sports  council  since  1981. 


Jailed  Kurd  is  freed 

A KURD  jailed  in  Britain  for  two  years  on  the  grounds  of  national 
security  and  for  unspecified  reasons  of  “a  political  nature"  was 
freed  vesterday.  Sezai  Ucar.  aged  27,  wanted  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  was  released  from  Rochester  prison,  said  his  lawyer, 
Pierre  Machouis. 

His  release  follows  a ruling  by  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  List  week  that  Karamjit  Singh  ChabaL  a Sikh  leader  jailed 
on  national  security  grounds,  had  been  held  illegally. 

According  to  his  lawyer.  Mr  Ucar  bad  been  tortured  when 
detained  by  the  Turkish  security  forces  before  seeking  asylum  in 
Britain.  He  has  been  given  leave  to  remain  here,  though  it  is  not 
dear  for  how  long. 

Bozan  Ales,  another  Kurd  held  on  national  security  grounds,  is 
expected  to  be  released  from  Belmarsh  prison,  south  east  London, 
today.  — Richard  Norton-Taytor 


Morrison  charged  with  affray 

RETURN  of  the  Mack  star  Mark  Morrison  was  yesterday  charged 
with  two  criminal  offences  after  answering  bail  at  a west  London 
police  station.  The  24-year-old  singer  was  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  a prohibited  weapon  and  affray,  following  an  incident  at  an 
all  night  supermarket  last  month. 

Morrison  arrived  at  Notting  Hill  police  station  at  2pm  with  his 
solicitor  and  two  other  men  who  declined  to  give  their  names. 
After  one  hour  they  left  without  comment 

A Scotland  Vard  spokesman  said;  “Mark  Morrison,  aged  24, 
will  appear  on  January  Tat  Marylebone  magistrates’  court  on  two 
charges,  of  possession  of  a prohibited  weapon  and  affray.  This 
relates  to  incidents  on  October  20  at  a food  and  wine  store  in 
Notting  HU1  Gate." 

Morrison,  from  Leicester,  had  a number  one  hit  with  Return  of 
the  Mack  and  has  scored  in  the  singles  charts  since. 


Award  for  Guardian  reporter 

CHRIS  MIHILL,  the  Guardian’s  medical  correspondent  was  yes- 
terday named  winner  of  the  British  Medical  .Association's  medi- 
cal journalist  of  the  year  award  for  the  best  journalistic  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  understanding  of  health  or  medicine. 


Damages  of 
£6m  were 
awarded 
against  the 
Ministry  of 
Defence  in  the 
High  Court 
yesterday 
after  it  waited 
two  years 
to  admit 
contamination 
of  a site 
Paul  Brown 
reports 


The  Atomic  Weapons  Establishment  at  Aldermaston.  where  plutonium  contamination  of  a neighbouring  sits  was  not  admitted  for  two  years 


Plutonium  leak  kept  secret 


Damages  of  £6 
million  were 
awarded  against 
the  Ministry  of 
Defence  yesterday 
far  causing  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  an  industrial 
estate  next  to  Its  nuclear 
weapons  plant  at  Aldermas- 
ton. in  Berkshire. 

Blue  Circle  Industries  had 
sued  the  ministry  because  it 
said  a £10.6  million  deal  to  sell 
the  estate  collapsed  when  the 
purchaser  found  it  had  been 
contaminated  with  pluto- 
nium. There  Is  no  evidence 
that  anyone  suffered  contami- 
nation in  the  incident. 
Although  the  extent  of  the 


contamination  had  been 
known  “up  to  ministerial 
level”  for  two  years  before  it 
was  disclosed  to  Blue  Circle, 
it  was  not  until  the  sale  was 
almost  complete  that  the  min- 
istry sanctioned  dislosure. 

Mr  Justice  Cam  worth,  giv- 
ing judgment,  said  Clive 
Merredew,  an  executive  of 
Sun  Micro-systems,  a US  com- 
pany which  was  to  buy  the 
site,  was  shocked  the  con- 
tamination had  been  dis- 
closed so  late.  “It  destroyed 
his  confidence  in  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Establishment's 
management.  They  had 
allowed  three  years  to  go  by 
without  telling  Blue  Circle 


and  without  making  plans  to 
remedy  the  problem.  He  did 
not  feel  that  Sun  could 
require  its  staff  to  move  to  a 
site  with  plutonium 

contamination.** 

Subsequently  1,000  cubic 
metres  of  soil  were  removed 
at  a cost  of  £350,000,  and  Blue 
Circle's  own  office  workers 
now  occupy  the  site  along 
with  a number  or  smaller 
companies  which  rent  office 
space.  There  is  a 34-bedroom 
hotel  and  conference  centre. 

Contamination  was  caused 
when  S'/iin  of  rain  fell  in  a 
freak  storm  on  July  6, 1389. 

Ponds  on  the  AWE  Alder- 
mastan  site  overflowed  Into  a 


jqnall  stream,  which  flooded 
into  marshland  and  a lake  on 
the  137  acre  Aldermaston 
Court  Estate.  This  contained 
a Victorian  manor  house  used 
as  a hotel  and  a modem  office 
block.  The  AWE  staff  checked 
the  area  shortly  after  the 
storm  and  discovered  the  con- 
tamination had  spilled  on  to 
the  industrial  estate,  but  did 
not  tell  tiie  owners. 

The  High  Court  found  this 
was  in  contravention  of  the 
Nuclear  Installation  Act  1965. 
Furthermore,  the  manage- 
ment of  AWE  - deliberately 
withheld  the  information,  de- 
spite warnings  that  it  could; 
rebound  on  them  later. 


A memo  dated  November 
1989  said:  “It  may  be  consid- 
ered that  it  is  essential  for 
Blue  Circle  lands'  manage- 
ment to  be  informed  of  the 
initial  results  so  that  relation- 
ships are  not  soured  by  seem- 
ingly  deliberate  withholding 
of  information  by  AWE.”  The 
advice  was  not  taken. 

In  July  1990  another  note 
said  disclosure  of  plutonlun 
presence  outside  the  site 
would  “bring  odium  on  AWE 
and  difficult  PR**  but  "it 
would  indefensible  to  keep  it 
from  Blue -Circle**.  Again  the 
advice  was  ignored. 

Over  tod  next  two  years* 
there  was  Increasing  pressure 


from  both  HM  Inspector  of 
Pollution  and  the  Ministry'  of 
Agriculture  for  the  AWE  to 
disclose  the  contamination, 
but  it  was  not  until  January 
1993  that  it  handed  aver  docu- 
ments detailing  contamina- 
tion. The  proposed  sale  then 
collapsed. 

Keith  OrreU-Jones.  group 
chief  executive  of  Blue  Circle 
Industries,  said:  “The  judg- 
ment has  completely  vindi- 
cated the  company's  action  in 
seeking  damages.  It  was  a 
regrettable  incident,  but  we 
are  now  satisfied  that  the  con- 
tamination has  been  cleaned 
up  : to  evetywe's 
satisfaction.” 


Aldermaston  villager  explains, 
why  fears  of  a leak  from  the 
local  atomic  weapons  plant  are 
all  just  so  much  ancient  history 


WHEN  Roger  Brown 
heard  in  1993  that  the 
flood  that  had  poured 
through  30  homes  and  the 
primary  school  in  Alder- 
maston village  four  years 
earlier  may  have  contained 
plutonium  he  demanded  a 
public  inquiry. 

Not  only  was  he  alarmed 


that  the  contamination 
could  have  occurred,  he 
was  also  shocked  that  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Establish- 
ment, which  makes  Trident 
missile  warheads,  was 
being  so  secretive. 

The  freak  storm  which 
caused  a Lake  dam  to  burst 
on  the  nearby  Blue  Circle 


Industrial  estate  In  1989 
had  meant  that  the  stream 
running  behind  houses  In 
Aldermaston  High  Street 
had  become  a raging  tor- 
rent which  flooded  houses 
and  meant  half  the  village 
had  to  be  evacuated  — but 
no  one  mentioned  the  extra 
hazard  of  radioactivity. 

Yesterday  Mr  Brown, 
who  was  then  the  district 
councillor  for  the  village 
and  is  now  fHqiT-mwn  of  the 
parish  council,  said:  “That 
was  a very  bad  day  in  1993. 
I was  stunned  and  upset 
and  we  wanted  reassur- 
ance. We  were  not  at  all 


happy  about  the  secrecy. 
We  wanted  to  know  why  we 
bad  not  been  told.'1’ 

The  decision  yesterday 
brought  those  events  back 
to  him,  but  he  said  that 
since  then  the  new  manage- 
ment at  AWE  had  "done 
everything  possible  to  reas- 
sure the  village”. 

At  his  request,  Newbury 
borough  council  had  paid 
for  the  National  Radiologi- 
cal Protection  Board 
(NRPB)  to  take  samples  In 
gardens  and  in  the  primary 
school  playground  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  no 
radioactivity.  “We  discov- 


ered that  the  AWE  bad.  al- 
ready taken  samples  to 
reassure ; themselves  that 
the  plutonium  that  reached 
the  Blue  Circle  site  had  not 
come  as  for  as  the  village. 

“A  man  from  the'  NRPB 
addressed  a meeting  of  the 
village.  We  did  not  under- 
stand a word  of  it,  but  went 
away  feeling  a lot  better." 

Mr  Brown  Is  a member  of 
the  Local  liaison  committee 
setup  as  a result  of  the  1993 
disclosure  to  inform  the  vil- 
lage of  any  problems. 

“We  went  back  to  plant- 
ing vegetables  In  our  gar- 
dens and  eating  them  a cou- 


ple of  years  ago.  We  arc  not 
worried  about  Aldermas- 
ton. It  gives  5,000  people 
work,  and  does  not  affect 
the  value  of  our  houses.” 

He  said  that  Blue  Circle 
was  entitled  to  protect  its 
own  commercial  interest 
but  as  for  as  the  village 
was  concerned,  it  was  a his- 
toric incident.  “We  are 
allowed  access  to  the  indus- 
trial site  and  the  lake  that 
caused  all  the  trouble. 

“People  walk  round  it  be- 
cause it  Is  very  pretty.  We 
do  not  worry  about  getting 
contaminated,  we  are  sure 
all  that  has  been  removed.” 


50,000  drivers  join  lorry  blockade,  reports  Alex  Duval  Smith 

French  track  drivers  dispute 
halts  Status  Quo  tour 


ROCK  fans  in  Belfast 
wort-  Inst  night  won- 
dering what  they  bad 
done  lo  deserve  the 
vv  I'aitli  nr  French  lorry 
drivers,  after  Status  Quo's 
Can't  Stop  tour  ground  to  a 
h;dl  ul  a blockade  in  Calais. 

-\s  the  number  or  road 
Works  increased  to  more  than 
“jn  across  France,  the  impact 
of  itu*  drivers’  eight-day  dls- 
luile  spread.  Lorries  carrying 
instruments  and  sound  equip- 
ment for  Kiss  and  Molalllca 
were  also  stranded. 

Status  Quo.  who  were  due 
t“  appear  at  the  Ulster  Hall 
last  night  and  tonight  before 
moving  on  to  Dungannon  and 
Dublin,  said  the  disruption 
caused  by  French  lorry 
drivers  demanding  improved 
working  conditions  was  the 
worst  to  bit  the  band. 

Its  lead  singer.  Francis 
Russi.  said:  "We’re  stuck  in 
Belfast  doing  the  Guardian 
rrossvvonfl  and  all  our  equip- 
ment is  on  two  lorries  In  Ca- 
lais. U’s  incredibly  frustrat- 
ing because  in  all  the  band's 
hi>tory,  we've  got  through 
snowstorms  and  bad  weather 
to  get  to  gigs.  We  have  only 
ever  cancelled  six  or  seven 
tunes," 

French  toy  manufacturers 
yesterday  joined  the  chorus  of 
calls  fruni  the  country’s  car, 
fond,  packaging  and  distribu- 
tion industries  tor  a rapid 
cnnrlusion  to  talks  between 
five  transport  unions  and 
haulage  companies,  now  In 
their  sixth  round. 

Up  io  So.notf  French  drivers 
of  articulated  lorries  have 
joined  the  dispute,  claiming 
that  their  employers  do  not 
respect  European' agreements 
<>n  driving  time  and  calling 


Status  Quo,  whose  Can’t  Stop  tour  has  been  halted 


for  retirement  at  the  age  of  55. 
Same  TOD  British  lorries  and 
at  least  as  many  from  each  of 
France’s  other  neighbouring 
countries  have  become  stuck 
in  motorway  and  port 
blockades. 

By  yesterday  afternoon, 
about  100  British  drivers  had 
taken  ferries  back  to  Dover, 
some  leaving  their  trailers  in 
Calais  and  others  taking  their 
loads  with  them. 

Tesco  began  its  promised 
airlift  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables but  said  the  extra  cost 
would  not  be  passed  on  to  cus- 
tomers. Salisbury's  and 
Safeway  said  they  might 
start  flying  supplies  In  if  the 
action  by  lorry  drivers  con- 


tinued to  clog  up  French  ports 
and  towns. 

With  no  sign  of  an  end  to 
the  dispute,  there  were  in- 
creasing fears  that  small  Brit- 
ish freight  and  food 
businesses  could  go  bust 

Even  when  they  finally  get 
out  of  the  blockade,  drivers 
could  foce  a long  fight  in  the 
French  courts  to  get  compen- 
sation for  damaged  vehicles 
and  rotting  foodstuffs. 

John  Major  told  the  Com- 
mons yesterday  that  Sir 
George  Young,  the  Transport 
Secretary,  had  written  to  his 
French  counterpart  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  dispute  and 
underlined  the  need  for 
compensation. 
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After  the  European  Com- 
mission yesterday  criticised 
the  French  government,  say- 
ing the  dispute  hindered  the 
free  movement  of  goods,  the 
French  foreign  ministry  in- 
structed prefects  around  the 
country  to  handle  claims  for 
damages  from  foreign 
companies. 

While  leftwing  unions  in 
other  sectors  — including 
agriculture,  rail  and  the  police 
— encouraged  members  to 
take  sympathy  action  today, 
their  caH  looked  unlikely  to  be 
widely  heeded.  The  main  lorry 
drivers*  union,  the  rightwing 
CFDT,  argued  that  a general 
strike  would  weaken  support 
for  its  members. 


Rough  justice  site  wins  award 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


A NOTTINGHAM  mu- 
seum where  visitors  are 
treated  as  criminals 
yesterday  won  the  Gulben- 
kian  Prize  for  its  outstanding 
achievements  in  Its  First  year. 

Lloyd  Grossman,  present- 
ing tiie  annual  Gulbenktan 


awards  for  excellence  In  mu- 
seums, said  be  had  emerged 
from  the  Galleries  of  Justice, 
housed  in  a Grade  IX*  listed 
Georgian,  courts  and  prison, 
complex  in  Nottingham  city 
centre,  thinking  “Ugh,  how 
horrible’'. 

Visitors  are  given  a prison 
number,  subjected  to  a trial, 
and  marched  down  to  the  con- 
demned cells  from  which 
death  on  the  gallows  in  the 
prison  yard,  or  transporta- 
tion, were  the  only  escape. 

The  building,  which  in- 
cludes perfectly  preserved 
Victorian  court  rooms,  Geor- 
gian and  Victorian  prison 
blocks,  bath  house  and  laun- 
dry, and  an  Edwardian  police 
station,  was  saved  from  a de- 
veloper by  a charitable  trust, 
and  Is  intended  to  become  a 
national  museum  of  law.  ■ 

The  other  buildings  will  be 
opened  up  over  the  next  few 
years,  with  a S4J2  million  Lot- 
tery grant 

Staff  were  looking  for  a 


Eric  Wilkinson  in  the  caves  he  found  beneath  the  old  city  Jail 
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blocked  up  Victorian  passage 
to  the  laundry,  to  improve 
visitor  access,  when  building 
supervisor  Ernie  Wilkinson 
broke  through  a brick  wall 
and  found  a complex  of  unrec- 
orded medieval  caves.  Ar- 
chaeologists are  Still  studying 
them,  but  believe  they  may 
have  been  the  earliest  prison 
calls  on  the  site. 


At  the  awards  ceremony 
yesterday  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Mr  Grossman  urged 
people  to  lobby  fiercely  for 
museums  between  now  and 


the  general  election.  “Muse- 
ums are  as  important  to  soci- 
ety as  the  NHS.  security  or 
defence.  They  are  the  mea- 
sure of  a decent  society." 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  November  or  December 
and  want  to  save  money  ? 
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Greece  turns  on  migrants 


Helena  Smith  In  Athens 


Athens  is  pedsed  to 

pass  legislation  that 
will  turn  Greece 
Into  one  of  the  bas- 
tions of  Fortress 
Europe  after  years  in  which  Its 
porous  borders  have  been 
regarded  as  the  Achilles’  bed 
of  the  European  Onion. 

Awash  with  fliegni  immi- 
grants and  political  refugees, 
Greece  has  fn&Hy  made  plans 
to  put  on  a legal,  if  precarious, 
footing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  impoverished  emigres 
whose  dream  is  to  move  west 
The  new  Socialist  govern- 
ment hopes  the  proposed  mea- 
sures will  please  Brussels 
mandarins  critical  of  the  coun- 
try’s immigration  controls. 


Since  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism, Greece  has  become  a 
magnet  fin:  migration  from 
the  Middle  Bast.  Africa,  the 
Balkans  and  former  Soviet 
republics.  With  its  long, 
un wieldly  coastline  - and 
mountainous  terrain,  officials 
say  it  is  increasingly  being 
viewed  as  the  most  accessible 
back  door  into  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  about  500,000 
immigrants  in  the  EC’s  poor- 
est state  has  provoked  racism, 
even  though  memories  are 
stm  fresh  of  Greece’s  own  em- 
igrants sailing  for  Australia 
and  the  United  States  after 
the  second  world  war. 

But  the  Greek  govern- 
ment’s attempts  to  tighten  Dp 
on  Immigration  have  brought 
unexpected  criticism.  Tba  mi- 
grant bill  has  been  unani- 


mously condemned  by  the 
country's  powerful  trade 
unions,  who  have  denounced 
it  for  its  xenophobic  tone. 

"The  entire  decree  is  aimed 
towards  policing.''  said  Zoe 
Sokou,  of  the  General  Confed- 
eration of  Greek  Workers 
"The  issue  is  not  simply  to 
the  flow  Of  iUpgal  immi- 
grants  to  Europe,  or  to  please 
Brussels  — which  is  dearly 
what  it  wants  to  do  — but  of 
treating  these  people  in  a 
humanitarian  way.” 

Opponents  of  the  new  mea- 
sures fear  they  win  lead  to 
mnw  expulsion.  Under  the 
law,  emigres  will  be  granted, 
six-month  permits  to  live  and 
work  in  Greece  upon  arrival. 
This  would  only  be  renewed  if 
authorities  deemed  the 
labour  Tnarifwj  demanded  it 


‘It  is  a very  clever  way  of 
unearthing  Tnip-gntq,  who  are 
currently  forced  to  work  in 
appalling  conditions  on  the 
black  market  and  then  de- 
porting them  when  their  time 
Is  up,”  Ms  Sokou  said. 

■ Nowhere  is  the  furore  more 
evident  than  in  the  Athenian 
seaside  suburb  of  Aghios  An- 
dreas, where  about  L600  Iraqi 
Kurds  seeking  political 
asylum  are  staying. 

The  Kurds  were  moved  to  a 
children's  summer  camp  after 
arriving  en  masse  last  August 
when  Saddam  Hussein’s 
troops  intervened  in  the  civil 
war  between  northern  Iraq’s 
rival -Kurdish  factions. 

They  have  languished  in 
overcrowded  conditions  remi- 
niscent of  the  refugee  camps 


of  the  Yugoslav  wars. 


"All  we  want  is  to  be  given 
our  TnmiTniflm  rights  as  politi- 
cal asylum  seekers.”  said  Abu 
All.  a Baghdad  lawyer.  "Many 
of  us  walked  for  up  to  40  days 
to  get  to  the  land  of  democ- 
racy. We  risked  our  lives 
crossing  heavily  mined  land 
borders  — and  now  Greece 
will  only  give  us  a six-month 
permit  to  live  and  work 
here.” 

Tomorrow,  the  Greek  par- 
liament will  also  start  debat- 
ing a new  law  mi  political 
refugees.  Like  most  Western 
states,  Greece  is  reluctant  to 
grant  asylum  to  migrants, 
even  though  growing  num- 
bers say  they  are  fleeing  polit- 
ical persecution. 

A spate  of  violent  incidents 
involving  refugees  ferried 
into  Greece  by  professional 


smugglers  working  out  of 
Turkey  have  raised  fears  that 
bone  fide  asylum  seekers  are 
being  Ignored. 

In  the  summer,  Athens  cre- 
ated a special  task  force  of 
coastguards  to  crack  down  on 
the  traffickers. 

"As  a signatory  to  the  Gen- 
eva Convention,  the  requests 
of  these  people  have  to  be 
heard  under  human  and 
humane  conditions,”  said  Jan- 
vier de  Riedmatten,  the  repre- 
sentative in  Athens  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  "Unlike 
any  other  EU  member,  Greece 
is  surrounded  by  non-EU 
countries  whose  citizens  may 
have  good  reason  to  leave. 
There  Is  definitely  room  for 
improvement  in  its  laws  gov- 
erning retegee  status." 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin  reports  on  asympathic  portrayal  of  Hitler’s  lover  without  PC  pretensions 


Unlikely 
heroine 
Braun 
takes 
a bow 


THE  BERLINER  Ensem- 
ble. the  theatre 
fonnded  by  Bertolt 
Brecht  that  became  the  cul- 
tural showpiece  of  commu- 
nist East  Germany,  has  dis- 
covered an  unlikely  hero- 
ine — Eva  Braun.  Hitler’s 
lover  will  be  given  her  most 
sympathetic  treatment  ever 
on  a German  stage  when  a 
new  play  opens  at  the 
theatre  on  Friday. 

Eva,  Hitlers  Gellebte 
<Eva,  Hitler’s  Mistress) 
stars  Corinna  Harfouch, 
Germany’s  most  sought- 
after  Hi™  actress,  as  the 
doomed  Braun,  who  died 
with  kfflw  in  his  Berlin 
bunker  on  30  April,  1945. 

It  is  set  in  the  bunker 
during  tiie  hours  between 
the  couple’s  marriage  and 
their  joint  suicide,  while 
Braun  Imagines,  that  a 
Hollywood  film  Is  being 
made  about  her  life. 

“The  play  is  very  politi- 
cally incorrect  in  places,” 
said  the  director,  Stephan 
Suschke,  in  the  dingy  art- 
ists’ canteen  at  the  theatre. 
“The  audience  identifies 
with  Braun  sometimes,  as 
well  as  being  critical  of  her 
at  others.  It’s  too  easy  to 
say,  what  happened  to  her 
couldn’t  happen  to  me.” 

Braun,  who  met  Hitler  in 
1929  when  she  was  an  assis- 
tant at  a photographer’s 
shop  in  Munich,  was  un- 
known in  Germany  during 
her  lifetime.  Hitler  scrupu- 
lously kept  his  private  and 


Nap  time  for  Hitler . . . TheFuhrer  dozes  off  while  Eva  Braun,  his  lover  for  16  years,  looks  on  in  this  archive  photograph 


public  lives  separate, 
avoiding  any  discussion  of 
politics  at  home  and  keep- 
ing his  relationship  with 
Braun  secret  from  the  Ger- 
man public. 

She  saw  Hitler  once  or 
twice  a month,  spending 
most  of  her’  time  at  their 
Bavarian  mountain  retreat 
watching  films  and  collect- 
ing an  enormous  wardrobe 
of  the  latest  fashions.  She 


took  little  interest  In  poli- 
tics and  appears  never  to 
have  criticised  Hitler's 
actions. 

“She’s  something  of  a 
myth  in  Germany,  but  rela- 
tively little  is  known  about 
her,”  said  the  playwright, 
Stefan  Kolditz.  “She  was  a 
woman  with  a simple,  al- 
most banal  yearning  for 
happiness  who  found  her- 
self at  the  side  of  a man 


who  nearly  devastated  the 
whole  of  Europe.  They  were 
together  for  16  years  but 
she  was  only  able  to 
achieve  what  she  wanted  — 
marriage  — a few  hours  be- 
fore her  death.  We  have  a 
woman  who  has  just  got 
what  she  has  wanted  all  her 
life,  but  knows  her  happi- 
ness can  only  last  a few 
hours.” 

Kolditz  used  private  let- 


ters and  home  movies  made 
by  Braun  while  research- 
ing the  play  and  he  claims 
that  the  Sunset  Boulevard- 
style  conceit  at  its  centre  is 
based  on  fact 
“She  always  wanted  to  be 
an  actress  and  we  know 
that  Hitler  promised  her 
that  if  he  won  the  war  he 
would  send  her  to  Holly- 
wood to  play  herself  in  a 
film  of  his  life,”  he  said.  • 


The  play  will  run  in  rep- 
ertory at  the  Berliner  En- 
semble alongside  Brecht’s 
play  about  Hitler.  The 
Resistable  Rise  of  Arturo 
Ui. 

Suschke  admits  to  being 
nnsure  about  what  Brecht 
would  think.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  he’d  like  this  play 
but  if  it  provoked  a politi- 
cal debate.  I’m  sure  he’d  mi- 
joy  that,”  he  said. 


Serb  TV  shuns 
embryonic 
revolution 


JoifaBi  Bower  In  Belgrade 


edition  of 
alitika.  the  newspaper 
in  by  Serbia’s  ruling 
carried  stories  about 
iuntry’5  glowing  eco- 
potential,  a visiting 
delegation,  and  the  ad- 
es  of  traditional  Ortho- 
jkery.  The  biggest  pro- 
rvement  for  more  than 
irs  went  unreported, 
ite  driving  rain  yester- 
ore  than  100,000  people 
the  streets  of  Belgrade 
to  protest  at  govern- 
■lection-rigging.  Again 
rch  foiled  to  get  on  the 
radio  or  television 

dent  Slobodan  MHose- 
! imposed  a press  gag 
Serbian  Journalists  say 
s restrictive  than  any- 
they  feced  under  his 
jssor  Josip  Bros  Tito, 
best-known  opposition 
Vuk  Draskovic,  called, 
jian  soldier s yesterday 
L the  demonstrations, 

began  last  week  after 
horiSes  cancelled local 
is  in  cities  which  had 
ron  by  the  opposition 


luce  X*  . 

to  break  up  the  dem- 
os. President  Milose- 
tcy  appears  to  be  to 
and  act  as  If  the  pro- 
e not  happening, 
ily  major  newspaper 
reported  the  demon- 
Blic,  was  told  yes- 
ay  Its  state-owned 
that  — due  » previ- 
n announced  repair 


the  pr 

print  run  would  be  reduced 
from  200,000  to  80,000. 

Sue’s  editor,  Manojlo  Vnko- 
tic,  said  yesterday:  “We  may 
have  to  photocopy  some  of  foe 
pages  and  give  them  out  free. 
But  there  is  a lot  of  pressure 
on  us.. We’ve  got  our  backs  to 
thewalL” 

Forty-five  Politika  journal- 
ists.,issued  a petition  yester- 
day criticising  their  editors 
for  their  "unprofessional  cov- 
erage of  current  events". 

News  bulletins  on  state- 
owned  television  have  also 
concentrated  on  the  visit  by 
members  of  the  Greek  social-. 
Istparty.Pasok, 

They  have  , also  run  a fea- 
ture on  the  quality  of  univer- 
sity food,  ignoring  the  feet 
that  xuoet'  Belgrade  students 
are  either  staging  sit-ins  or 
have  taken  to  the  streets.  The 
television  reporter,  however, 
dipped  in.  a reference  to  the 
continuing  protests  with  a 
few  questions  on  how  stu- 
dents liked  their  eggs  cooked. 

Eggs  have  become  the  sym- 
bol of  this  wave  of  demonstra- 
tions. Since  hundreds  were 
lobbed  at  public  buildings  on 
Monday,  opposition  leaders 
have  been  referring  hopefully 
to  an  "egg  revolution**.  _ 

B92,  an  independent  radio 
station,  was  offering  eggs  yes- 
terday to  foe  winner  of  a call- 
in.  competition.  At  the  offices 
of  the  independent  weekly, 
Vrema,  alongside  a cobble- 
stone  from  foe  protests  in 
2991  and  a fiag  from  those  In 
1993,.  there  is  an  egg  with  foe 
date  November  25  1996  for 
scribed  boldly  on  its  sbeQ. 


Pyramid  riches  seduce  Albania 


Joanna  Robertson  in  Tirana  reports  on  the  huge  returns 
investors  can  expect  on  their  savings.  Unless  the  bubble  bursts 


UDDLED  among  the 
kiosks  crammed  into 
Tirana's  main  park,  foe 
thriving  Cafe  Marlboro  is 

usually  flflpd  with  drinkers. 
This  morning  it  is  almost 
deserted. 

Kristina,  foe  waitress,  ex- 
plains that  most  of  her  cus- 
tomers have  gone  to  collect 
their  monthly  payouts  from 
the  high-interest  pyramid 
schemes  that  have  become 
wildly  popular  In  Europe's 
poorest  country. 

Kristina,  aged  20,  is  a his- 
tory student  at  Tirana  univer- 
sity. She  earns  £30  a month 
waitresslng  and  recently  put 
her  savings  into  a scheme 
called  Demokrada  Popoflore 
XbaferrLIf  the  bubble  doesn’t 
burst,  her  70.000  lek  (£420)  in- 
vestment will  double  in  value 
in  three  months. 

At  first,  she  says,  she  was 
reluctant.  But  she  watched 
her.  friend  t«na  make  more 
than  £3,000.  She  lives  with 
the  rest  of  her  family  In  one 
cramped,  flat,  but  Kristina 
says  things  are  looking  up. 


Her  father  has  invested  his 
life  savings  in  a scheme,  and 
plans  to  use  foe  interest  to 
buy  anewhome. 

In  1994,  two  similar  pyra- 
mid schemes  in  Romania  «nd 
Russia  collapsed.  Caritas  bad 
sucked  in  about  £600  million 
from  hard-pressed  Roma- 
nians. In  Moscow  foe  master- 
mind of  the  MMM  scheme 
was  arrested  in  August  but 
later  freed.  His  scheme  had 
turned  10  minion  investors’ 
stock  certificates  into  worth- 
less paper  overnight 

The  lek  has  reached  its 
strongest  level  against  foe  US 
dollar  tor  more  than  - two 
years  as  Albanians  continue 
to  invest  in  the  pyramid 
schemes.  But  foe  World  Bank 


and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fond  have  expressed 
serious  concerns. 

A delegation  from  the  IMF 
is  on  a mission  to  Tirana  to 
examine  the  financial  situa- 
tion but  was  reluctant  to  com- 
ment until  after  the  dose  of 
its  investigation  yesterday. 
The  team’s  arrival  in  the  capi- 


tal was  greeted  with  derision 
by  some  elements  of  the  press 
convinced  of  the  infallibility 
of  foe  schemes,  and  a new  slo- 
gan — "poshte  FMN*’  (down 
with  the  IMF)  — Is  swelling 
the  graffiti  around  town. 

With  companies  offering  in- 
terest rates  of  up  to  50  per 
cent  per  month  on  deposits, 
the  temptation  to  invest  has 
led  to  a frenzy  of  selling,  and 
stealing,  to  raise  cash. 

Gene  is  queueing  in  the 
mud  outside  the  deposit  office 
of  a Gypsy  woman  offering  to 
pay  50  per  cent  per  month  on 
cash  deposited  In  her  scheme 
during  the  next  five  days. 

A peasant  from  a village  in 
the  mountainous  north.  Gene 
slaughtered  his  small  Dock  of 
sheep  when  news  of  the  inter- 
est rate  reached  him  and 
brought  foe  cash  straight  to 
Tirana.  With  no  sheep  left  he 
is  no  longer  a farmer  but 
plans  to  live  instead  on  the 
monthly  interest  payments  — 
as  long  as  they  last 

Next  to  him,  clutching  two 
carrier  bags  crammed  with 


grimy  lek  notes,  is  SokoL  He 
grins  and  says  that  he  has 
just  sold  his  flat  He  expects 
to  double  his  money  in  just  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  meantime, 
he  will  live  with  14  members 
of  his  family  in  a two-roomed 
flat,  as  his  brothers  have  also 
sold  their  property. 

The  directors  of  the 
schemes  have  become  un- 
touchable celebrities.  Ques- 
tions are  not  encouraged,  and 
they  are  reluctant  to  com- 
ment on  bow  they  find  foe 
cash  to  pay  their  creditors  so 
handsomely. 

Spending  the  profits  is 
more  widely  publicised.  Mr 
Xhaferri.  foe  man  behind  foe 
scheme  Kristina  has  invested 
in,  Hahns  to  have  inherited 
his  wealth  from  his  grand- 
father in  foe  United  States. 
He  is  president  of  Lushnje 
football  team  and  has  pledged 
to  save  the  Albanian  game 
with  his  recent  purchase  of 
four  international  players.  In- 
cluding two  Brazil  tens. 

There  is  less  optimism  in 
Tirana's  fruit  and  vegetable 
market.  Vendors  complain 
that  business  is  faltering. 
People,  they  say.  are  buying 
only  bread  and  milk,  prefer- 
ring to  save  cash  to  invest. 


Secretive  EU  Institution  forced  to  go  public  about  not  being  open 


Stephen  Bate*  in  Brands 


THE  MOST  secretive 
I bureaucracy  of  the 
European  Union  will  face 
unwelcome  publicity  today 
for  its  faflnxe  to  meet  the 
supposed  commitment  to 
openness. 

The  refusal  of  the  Euro- 
pean Council,  which  co-or- 
dinates tegular  meetings  of 
the  ministers  and  ambassa- 


dors of  member  states,  to 
release  documents  relating 
to  meetings  three  years  ago 
on  justice  and  home  affairs 
will  be  referred  today  to 
the  European  Ombudsman. 

Most  of  the  documents 
concern  meetings  in  Brus- 
sels of  the  highly  secretive 

K4  committee  of  officials 
from  member  states,  which 
discusses  issues  relating  to 
pall  ring  and  Immigration. 

The  case  is  being  brought 


by  Tony  Banyan,  a British 
journalist,  whose  requests 
tor  documents  have  been 
repeatedly  refused.  It  is  the 
second  such  case  to  attempt 
to  prise  open  Institutions  of 
the  EU. 

Last  year  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  ruled  in 
favour  of  an  application  by 
the  Guardian  and  its  jour- 
nalist John  Carvel  to  have 
other  ministerial  council 
papers  released. 


The  latest  application 
comes  a day  after  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers'  sister  body, 
the  European  Commission, 
launched  the  Citizens  First 
campaign  to  increase  citi- 
zens’ awareness  of  their 
rights. 

The  Council  refused  Mr 
Btmyan’s  requests  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  ap- 
plied tor  too  many  docu- 
ments and  that  his  requests 
were  not  precise  enough. 


WORLD  NEWS  5 

World  news  in  brief 

US  to  evacuate  aid 
workers  from  Iraq 

WASHINGTON  has  offered  to  evacuate  about  5.000  people  from 
northern  Iraq  to  protect  them  from  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein’s secret  police. 

The  offer,  announced  by  a state  department  spokesman,  Glyn 
Davies,  applies  to  employees  of  non-governmental  organisa- 
tions affiliated  to  the  United  States,  and  their  immediate 

ftimil  i<5 

The  move  underlines  the  continued  Instability  of  the  predom- 
inantly Kurdish  area  of  Iraq  three  months  after  Baghdad's 
army  overran  it  during  fighting  among  rival  groups. 

Employees  of24  US-based  or  US- tended  relief  organisations 
were  left  behind  when  foe  administration  evacuated  American 
citizens,  foreigners  employed  directly  by  foe  US  government 
and  members  of  C LA-backed  Iraqi  opposition  groups. 

The  administration  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  safe  for  NGOs 
to  remain  in  northern  Iraq.  The  decision  to  pull  them  out  now 
effectively  ends  the  five-year  effort  by  the  US  and  its  allies  to 
protect  Kurds  and  other  opponents  of  President  Hussein’s 
government  who  rebelled  against  Baghdad  following  foe  Gulf 
war.  — Los  Angeles  Times.  Washington. 


Threat  to  American  forces 

ACLANDESTTNE  Islamic  group  in  Saudi  Arabia  yesterday 
threatened  to  attack  United  States  forces  in  the  kingdom  unless 
jailed  Muslim  militants  are  freed. 

The  statement  by  the  Movement  for  Islamic  Change  was  the 
second  since  the  truck  bombing  of  a US  military  complex  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia  last  June  in  which  19  Americans  died. 

In  its  statement;  the  group  gave  Saudi  authorities  until  the  aid 
of  Ramadan — mid-February — to  accede  to  the  demands.  "Our 
response  will  be  in  a language  understood  by  the  imperialist 
American  fighters  and  foe  criminals  of  A1  Saud  [foe  Saudi  ruling 
family)/'  the  statement  said.  — AP,  Dubai 


Aznar  offends  Cuba 

RELATIONS  between  Spain  and  Cuba  hit  an  all  time  low  yester- 
day after  Havana  appears  to  have  caught  Madrid's  new  conserva- 
tive government  off  guard  by  rejecting  its  ambassador  to  the 
island  in  protest  at  "flagrant  interference"  in  its  affairs. 

Spain’s  foreign  minister.  Abel  Matutes.  described  the  move  as 
"a  huge  mistake",  and  told  reporters:  “It's  surprising.” 

He  added:  ‘It  shows  the  extort  to  which  Cuba  is  unwilling  to 
[engage  in]  dialogue”.  But  he  ruled  out  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  said  Spain  did  not  want  a Oght. 

Cuba's  foreign  ministry  said  it  was  revoking  the  official  ap- 
proval initially  granted  foe  new  ambassador — due  to  take  up  his 
posting  next  month —because  of  "unacceptable  statements  and 
attitudes  on  foe  part  of  the  Spanish  government”. 

The  clash  lays  bare  a confrontation  simmering  since  Spain's 
conservative  prime  minister,  Jose  Maria  Aznar,  infuriated 
Cuba's  leader.  Fidel  Castro,  by  sharply  criticising  his  regime. 
Spain  has  also  proposed  that  the  European  Union  insist  on 
democratic  reforms  in  return  for  continuing  aid  to  Cuba.  — Adela 
Gooch,  Madrid. 


Hong  Kong  law  change 

IN  A move  certain  to  Irritate  China,  Britain  yesterday  announced 
plans  to  amend  Hong  Kong's  laws  on  treason  and  crimes  against 
foe  state,  pre-empting  the  introduction  of  anti-subversion  laws 
after  the  colony  is  handed  back  to  Beijing  next  summer. 

The  action  fallows  the  jailing  In  China  of  rftonripnte  on  rhargas 

of  subversion,  a crime  that  does  not  exist  in  Hong  Kong  but  Is 
included  in  its  future  constitution,  the  China-drafted  Basic  Law. 
‘This  is  obviously  going  to  be  controversial  but  time  is 

nmningput/’CTifl  ft  senior  priHsh  nffirial 
Article  23  of  foe  Basic  Law  mandates  a catch-all  ban  on 
subversion.  Legislation  to  go  before  Hong  Kong’s  Legislative 
Council  defines  subversion,  secession,  treason  and  sedition  as 
acts  Involving  violence — far  narrower  than  the  Chinese 
view. —Andrew  Higgins.  Hong  Kong. 


Detained  pair  ‘not  hijackers’ 

ETHIOPIAN  radio  yesterday  identified  the  two  men,  a Kenyan 
and  a Ejlboutian.  held  as  suspected  hijackers  of the  jet  which 
crash-landed  in  the  Comoro  islands  and  confinned  that  they  bad 
“no  connection"  with  the  incident 

However,  police  in  the  Comoran  capital,  Moroni,  refused  to 
release  them.  A team  from  Addis  Ababa  sent  to  investigate  the 
incident  said  that  the  three  hijackers  had  definitely  been  Ethio- 
pian. and  that  "there was  no  hope  that  they  bad  survived". 

One  offoe  men  being  held,  Suleiman  Atoned,  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Union  ofLdiboutian  Teachers —viewed  by  Ethio- 
pia's government  with  suspicion — who  was  travelling  to  Benin. 
The  teachers'  union  contacted  international  organisations  who 
lobbied  the  Comoros  government  on  Mr  Ahmed's  behalf.  — Alice 
Martin,  Addis  Ababa. 


Death  squads  linked  to  army 

ACTING  on  advice  frean United  States  military  advisers,  Colom- 
bia's armed  forces  reorganised  intelligence  operations  in  the 
early  1990s,  tightening  ties  between  the  army  and  paramilitaries 
whohawbeen  accused  afttllhigdv}liaiis,ahuman  rights  report 
says. 

Released  in  Bogota  on  Monday  by  Human  Rights  Watch/ Amer- 
icas, the  report  chronicles  a pattern  of  disappearances  and  kill- 
ings by  "self-defence”  groups,  whose  members  are  frequently 
protected  by  military  units. 

In  some  instances,  it  said,  Colombian  army  units  that  receive 

US  aid  have  barred  government  investigators  or  prosecutors  from 
arresting  those  implicated  in  foe  killings  of  civilians. 

The  Human  Rights  Watch  report  is  the  second  in  two  months  to 
assert  that  US  aid  to  Colombia  is  being  used  in  the  military's  war 
against  leftwing  guerrillas. — New  York  Times,  Bogota. 


Protest  at  Bhopal  climbdown 


VICTIMS  of  the  1984  gas  leak  from  the  fertiliser  plant  in 
Bhopal  squatted  outside  parliament  in  New  Delhi 
yesterday  to  protest  against  the  dropping  of 
manslaughter  charges  against  executives  of  Union 
Carbide.  More  than  15.000  people  have  died  as  a result  of 
the  leak.  Last  month,  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  a 
lower  court  and  reduced  the  charges  to  criminal 
negligence.  AP  in  New  Delhi. 


Literary  classic  found 

AN  original  manuscript  of  a Japanese  literary  classic  has  turned 
up  in  a secondhand  bookshop  three  centuries  after  It  was  written. 

The  Narrow  Road,  written  by  Basho  Matsuo  around  1690,  is 
considered  a masterpiece  of  Japanese  literature  and  was  written 
during  his  travels  through  the  then-remote  north. 

The  manuscript  belongs  to  the  owner  of  a secondhand  book- 
shop In  Osaka  who  decided  to  have  it  appraised  by  experts  after 
his  home  was  damaged  in  the  Kobe  earthquake  last  year  and  it 
was  plucked  from  the  rubble.  Scholars  concluded  it  was  likely  to 
be  In  Basho’s  own  handwriting. — AP.  Tokyo. 
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Economically  cynical . . 

Mr  Clarke  has  played  a trick  with  the  figures 


KENNETH  CLARKE’S  fourth  Budget  IS 
a politically  shrewd  but  economically 
dubious  attempt  to  play  Scrooge  ana 
Santa  Claus  at  the  same  time.  It  show- 
ers the  populace  with  pre^lectoral  pop 
corn  (except  for  peripheralised  groups 
like  single  parents,  who  lose  their 
allowances,  and  payers  of  "sin  taxes 
on  alcohol  and  petrol)  while  pretending 
to  be  doing  the  best  thing  for  the 
economy.  He  is  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  last  thing  this  economy  needs 

when  consumer  spending  is  already 

rising  at  over  4 per  cent  a year  even 
before  yesterday’s  tax  cuts  and  tomor- 
row’s building  society  windfalls  — is 
fresh  cuts  in  income  taxes  and  allow- 
ances worth  £3.3  billion  a year.  It’s  like 
trying  to  put  out  a smouldering  fire  by 
pouring  petrol  — albeit  unleaded  — on 
it  Sure,  it  is  true  as  the  Treasury  will 
argue,  that  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget  is  broadly  neutral  — with  lower 
income  taxes  offset  by  higher  indirect 
including  the  effects  of  earlier 
budget  decisions  on  the  tax  base  — but 
that  doesn’t  necessarily  justify  income 
tax  cuts.  The  experience  of  recent  very 
serious  overruns  on  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  (this  year’s  is 
£4  billion  adrift  of  last  year's  estimate 
even  after  the  recent  improvement) 
have  made  the  Chancellor  err  on 
the  side  of  caution.  And  if  there  is 
money  available  then  there  are  plenty 
of  infrastructural  projects  which  ought 
to  have  had  priority. 

Until  yesterday  Mr  Clarke  had  been  a 
surprisingly  prudent  and  rightly 
praised  chancellor  who  was  determined 
to  restore  the  Conservatives'  reputation 
for  economic  competence  after  the  ex- 
cesses of  previous  incumbents.  Now  he  s 
is  raking  that  reputation  by  trying  to : 
have  it  both  ways.  During  his  speech  he 
gave  the  impression  that  huge  favours  | 
worth  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions were  being  bestowed  on  the 
national  health  service  where  spending 
is  set  to  grow  by  3 per  cent  in  real  terms 
(after  inflation),  yet  when  the  Budget 
Red  Book  was  published  it  showed  that 
spending  on  health  in  real  terms  (after 
allowing  for  inflation)  is  virtually  fro- 
zen for  the  next  two  years  and  will 
decline  slightly  the  following  year.  Cu- 
rious that  The  disoepancy  is  explained, 
apparently,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  spend- 
ing on  the  current  (ie  not  capital)  pro- 
grammes of  hospitals  that  is  going  up 
by  3 per  cent  in  real  terms:  but  this  is 
happening  within  an  overall  near- 
freeze  on  health  spending  in  generaL 
Yet  health  is  something  that  people 
would  happily  spend  more  of  their 
income  on  if  left  to  themselves.  Large 
sums  were  also  promised  for  education 
but  since  council  spending  in  general 
is  being  squeezed,  local  authorities 
strapped  for  cash  will  either  have  to 
raid  their  education  budgets  for  other 
priorities  or  raise  the  council  tax.  And 
what  is  the  Chancellor’s  contribution  to 


. . . but  a political  turning  point 

A Tory  Chancellor  admits:  taxation  is  a respectable  weapon 


IT  18  useful  to  recall,  in  the  cold  light  of 
this  morning,  that  to  most  politicians 
yesterday  was  the  day  to  which  all 
others  in  this  Parliament  have  been 
leading.  This  was  supposedly  the  big 
one.  From  the  moment  that  Conserva- 
tive popularity  collapsed  after  sterling 
left  the  European  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism, this  preelection  Budget  Day  was 
red-circled  in  all  political  diaries.  Con- 
ventional wisdom  held  that  yesterday 
was  to  be  the  Conservatives’  best 
chance  of  taking  the  political  initiative, 
hence  the  long  speculative  hysteria 
about  tax  cuts,  and  simultaneously  that 
it  was  to  be  the  Labour  Party's  most 
vulnerable  moment,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason.  Kenneth  Clarke,  self-con- 
fessedly  a "political”  rather  than  an 
economic  Chancellor,  was  supposed  to 
hold  the  electoral  future  of  the  Tory 
Party  in  his  hands.  Tony  Blair  and 
Gordon  Brown  were  said  to  regard 
their  response  to  this  Budget  as  the 
make-or-break  moment  for  New! 
Labour's  electoral  credibility. 

As  so  often  in  politics,  the  event  did 
not  live  up  to  its  advance  billing.  Mr  i 
Clarke,  buoyed  by  a successful  dousing 
of  the  Tory  Eurosceptics  on  Monday, 
gave  a second  virtuoso  parliamentary 
performance  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
strengthened  his  personal  position 
within  the  party  ranks  - a not  unimpor- 
tant achievement  for  a man  whom 
many  Tories  and  their  right-wing  press 
supporters  would  like  to  see  sacked. 
But  in  other  respects  he  foiled  to  keep 
to  the  script  that  the  party  cheerleaders 
had  written  for  him  long  ago.  The  big 
moments  conspicuously  foiled  to  mate- 
rialise as  prophesied.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter looked  tense  as  he  sat  listening  to 
the  Chancellor,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  enthusiastic  body  language  with 
which  he  witnessed  Norman  Lamonfs 1 
preelection  conjuring  tricks  in  199L 
Mr  Major  looked  grim  as  his  Chancellor 


announced  a succession  of  deferred 
post-election  tax  increases  which  will 
fool  no  one.  He  seemed  even  more 
sombre  when  Tony  Blair  delivered  the 
most  effective  Budget  reply  speech  by  a 
Labour  leader  in  years.  Mr  Major  must 
have  dreamed  that  with  one  mighty 
bound,  Mr  Clarke  might  set  him  free. 
Yet  when  the  day  came,  Mr  Clarke 
could  only  loosen  a few  bonds,  and  that 
by  tightening  others. 

Yet  if  this  Budget  Day  foiled  to  turn 
out  as  spectacularly  as  both  friend  and 
foe  had  predicted,  it  could  also  have 
been  a turning  point  of  an  unexpected 
kind.  When  it  came  to  it,  Mr  Clarke  bad 
to  try  to  satisfy  too  many  masters  to 
produce  the  Had  of  Budget  which  his 
party  craved.  Instead  it  was  both  eco- 
nomically reckless  and  politically  cau- 
tious at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  leaves 
the  Government  facing  both  ways  at  a 
time  when  It  longed  to  have  an  ea- 
siermessage.  in  the  real  world,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Thatcherite  culture  of 
the  Tory  party,  Mr  Clarke  could  not  do 
the  populist  things  that  the  tabloids  and 
his  simplistic  right-wing  backbenchers 
had  urged.  Partly  this  was  because  he 
was  boxed  in  by  higher  than  expected 
borrowing.  But  he  was  also  compelled 
to  deliver  a striking  vote  of  no-confi- 
dence in  the  agenda  and  the  myths 
which  have  sustained  right-wing  anti- 
tax populism  here  and  elsewhere  for 
the  past  20  years.  Tacitly,  the  Budget- 
contained  an  admission  that  taxation  is 
a respectable  and  necessary  weapon. 
Mr  Clarke  managed  to  mate  it  a pro- 
Maastricht  Budget  and  at  one  point 
even  spoke  approvingly  about  the  need 
for  ours  to  be  a “caring  society*',  an 
unthinkable  phrase  on  Tory  lips  in  the 
post-Heath  era.  It  was  a sign  that  times, 
and  the  political  debate,  are  moving  on. 
That  is  bad  news  for  most  Tories,  but  it 
is  a lesson  that  Labour  needs  to  be 
confident  enough  to  profit  from  too. 


the  4.4  million  new  homes  that  the 
Government  tekls  us  will  be  needed  in 
the  years  ahead?  Would  you  believe  it, 
the  Housing  Corporation,  which  Is  the 
matn  source  of  new  homes,  is  having  its 
budget  cut  from  £1  billion  this  year  to 
£650  minion  next  year.  In  4 years  (from 
1993/94  to  1997/98)  the  Housing  Corpo- 
ration's budget  will  have  been  slashed 
by  two-thirds.  The  “spend  to  save” 
programme  — whereby  spending  of 
£800  million  will  save  £6.7  billion  in 
social  security  and  other  fraud  over  the 
next  three  years  and  the  promises  to 
route  out  corporate  evasions  are  all 
very  well  but  it  looks  a bit  like  claiming 
benefits  which  the  next  government 
will  have  to  fulfil  His  changes  to  capi- 
tal allowances,  however,  look  like  a 
shrewd  backdoor  way  of  pre-empting 
Labour's  utility  tax  — though,  ironi- 
cally it  could  be  a fixture  Labour  gov- 
ernment that  reaps  the  reward. 

The  most  worrying  part  of  the  budget 
is  the  economic  judgment  itself.  Mr 
Clarke  is  unashamedly  going  for  broke 
with  a pre-electoral  consumer  boom. 
Consumer  spending  is  forecast  to  rise 
by  4.25  per  cent  — and  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  an  understatement  Living 
standards  (as  measured  by  real  per- 
sonal disposable  income)  are  already 
rising  by  over  4 per  cent  when  the 
economy  (at  the  last  count)  was  expand- 
ing at  only  2.4  per  cent  If  you  add  in 
yesterday's  tax  cuts  and  the  “wealth” 
effect  of  rising  house  prices  plus  the 
prospect  of  up  to  £20  billion  of  hand- 
outs from  privatised  building  societies, 
it  doesn’t  take  a degree  in  maths  to  see 
what  Mr  Clarke  is  really  up  to.  The 
Treasury  says  that  business  investment 
will  rise  by  10  per  cent  next  year.  We 
pray  it  is  right  — though  figures 
released  this  week  show  that  total  gross 
capital  formation  in  the  economy  is 
contracting  by  2.2  per  emit  despite  the 
2.4  per  cent  expansion  of  GDP.  The 
Budget  forecasts  state  that  manufactur- 
ing output  — almost  stagnant  in  under- 
lying terms  for  decades  — will  rise  from 
0.25  per  cent  this  year  to  3 per  cent  next 
year  and  that  export  volume  will  rise  by 
5.75  per  cent  hi  1997.  Yet  since  August 
the  pound  has  soared  by  10  per  cent 
against  other  currencies.  It  looks  likely 
that  in  the  run-up  to  the  election  we 
will  he  thrust  into  an  old-feshioned  pre- 
electoral  boom  driven  not  by  invest- 
ment and  exports  but  by  consumer 
spending. 

The  Chancellor  should  have  tight- 
ened his  fiscal  stance  and  brought  ster- 
ling down  by  intervention  on  the  for- 
eign exchanges  and  other  means 
instead  of  raising  interest  rates  which 
could  push  the  pound  up  further.  So  for 
the  outlook  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Lawson 
boom,  but  that  is  not  a compliment 
Behind  the  superficial  prudence  of  the 
budget  is  a cynical  attempt  to  use  the 
economy  to  win  the  election  with  scant 
regard  for  the  consequences. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


No  allowance  for  a married  person 


PAUL  Onnerod  and  Bob 
Hawthorn  (Keep  it  in  the 
family,  November  25) 
have  two  vital  words  missing 
ftnrn  their  mUmiiog  gaj  il- 
logical analysis  of  the  potential 
impact  of  family  breakdown: 
“women."  and  “men". 

Marriage  Is  a mote  compli- 
cated business  cow  than  It  has 
ever  bean.  The  renegotiation  of 
the  rules  under  which  it  can 
work  successfully  have  been 
Influenced  less  by  tax  reforms 
and  legislation  and  for  more  by 
the  abandonment  of  tradi- 
tional esnder  roles  (dictated  as 
much  by  tbe  labour  market  as 
feminism),  the  impact  of  two 
jobs  an  families  at  one  extreme' 
and  long-term  unemployment 
at  the  other,  and  the  differing 
male  and  female  views  of  tbe 
emotional  investment  that  a 
modem  marriage  requires. 

Onnerod  and  Rowthorn 
write:  'Marriage  performs  an 
invaluable  social  function." 
What  they  should  have  added 
is  that  ft  fhlfilteri  that  function 
in  the  last  because  women  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
terms  then  on  offer.  Many 
therefore  endured  abuse  and 
misery  inflicted  by  their  more 
eccmcanicaUy  and  socially  pow- 
erful partners- 
No  matter  how  many  finan- 
cial incentives  are  artificially 
injected  Into  marriage,  or  how 
many  penalities  are  shame- 
fully imposed  an  tone-parent 


families,  the  desire  to  con- 
struct a decent  relationship  be-  i 

tween  two  human  beings  will 

I continue  — as  win  the  deter- 1 
m matron  to  end  the  contract  if 
I rwnditinna  become  unbearable.  | 
So.  better  to  argue  for  im- 
: proved  education  which  per- 1 
mits  young  people  to  acquire 
sinTis  qualifications  and  aspi- ! 
rations  beyond  teenage  mar- 
riage and  premature  mother- 1 
Jhood.  Better  to  argue  for  more 
jobs  and  famfly-friendly  poll- 1 
ties  in  the  workplace  that  ease  ' 
the  pressure  on  parents.  j 
-New  research  shows  that . 
seven  out  of  10  fathers  keep  in  ! 
regular  contact  with  their , 
children  several  years  after  tbe  1 
divorce.  And  many  will  testify  | 
that  modern  extended  families  i 
which  indude  stepparents,  oo- 1 
babttees  and  half-brothers  and  1 
-sisters  fere  as  well  as  “nor- 
mal"  families.  i 

Onnerod  and  Rowthorn  ask,  i 
if  the  present  rate  of  family  j 
breakdown  continues,  who 
will  care  for  the  elderly  in  30 
or  40  years  time?  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  women.  Just  as 

they  do  now. 

Perhaps  what  really  con- 
cerns them  is  not  tbe  fragility 
of  family  ties  but  the  fragility 
of  male  security  now  that  | 
women  no  longer  know  their  , 
(traditional)  place? 

Yvonne  Roberts.  , 

24  Englewood  Road,  j 

London  SW129NZ.  i 


PAUL  Onnerod  and  Bob 
Rowthom's  advice  to  the 


Chancellor  was  long  on  gen- 
eralised assertion  about  tbe 
Importance  of  marriage  but 
rather  short  on  practical  poli- 
cies that  could  bring  much- 
needed  help  to  Camilles.  It  is 
ironic  that  those  who  argue 
loudest  about  the  special  and 
central  status  of  marriage  at 
the  same  time  believe  that  tbe 
institution  is  so  frail  as  to  be 
undermined  by  relatively 
minor  changes  In  the  tax- 
benefits  system. 

Ormerod  and  Rowthorn  as- 
sert that  they  do  not  want  to 
penalise  lane  parents,  having 
criticised  the  "preferential” 
treatment  received  by  this 
group. 

But  to  remove  this  "prefer- 
ential” treatment,  meagre  as 
it  is,  would  penalise  lone 
parents  relative  to  their  cur- 
rent position,  for  foe  present 
Chancellor  has  already 
shown  that  he  is  more  inter- 
ested in  levelling  down  than 
levelling  np. 

A Budget  designed  to  sup- 
port families  in  fulfilling 
their  responsibilities,  rather 
than  to  promote  a particular 
family  structure,  would  prior- 
itise: higher  child  benefits, 
and  other  benefits  for  chil- 
dren, money  for  child-care  fa- 
cilities, and  Improved  bene- 
fits and  services  for  disabled 
and  older  people  and  those 


: providing  "community  care" 
within  foe  family, 
j (Prof)  Ruth  Lister. 
Department  of  Social 
Sciences, 

Loughborough  University. 
Leicestershire  LEU  3TU. 


MARTIN  Kettle  (In  cold 
Blood,  November  28). 


TWO-PARENT  Bamlltes  do 
I not  account  , for  "most  of 


the  child  poverty  in  Britain”. 
Lone  parents  have  Incomes 
less  than  half  those  of  couples; 
those  on  Income  Support 
receive  substantially  less  than 
Income  Support  couples;  erven 
those  on  Family  Credit  foil  to 
realise  their  theoretical  “£4  to 
£9  advantage”  and  wind  up 
with  Incomes  averaging  80  per 
cent  of  Family  Credit  couples' 
even  Including  maintenance 
payments.  Where  is  tbe  incen- 
tive to  split? 

Lone-parent  families  are  not 
"nearly  a fifth”  but  a quarter 
of  all  families,  and  rising.  The 
only  question  worth  asking 
now  is  how  are  we  going  to 
get  a third  of  .Britain’s  chil- 
dren out  of  the  risks  of  severe 
hardship  they  have  fallen 
into,  apparently  with  foe  con- 
sent of  the  rest  of  us?  The 
only  sure  way  is  to  increase 
Child  Benefit  and  bang  the 
fiscal  consequences. 

Alan  Marsh. 

Senior  Fellow, 

Policy  Studies  Institute, 

100  Park  Village  East, 

London  NW1  3SR. 


Joys  of  Essex 


I HAVE  news  for  David  McKle 
(In  praise  of  the  cleavage  of 


I (In  praise  of  the  cleavage  of 
Essex,  November  20).  The  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  split 
Essex.  On  April  L 1996,  Thur- 
rock will  become  a unitary  au- 
thority and  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  its  future,  free  from 
the  dictates  of  the  leafy  shires 
of  Cbebneford,  Coggeshall,  Col- 
chester etc. 

We  will  rebuild  our  economy 
and  our  image  which  has  been 
so  tainted  by  decisions  of  the 
rest  of  Essex  to  force  us  to  be- 
came tbe  dumping  ground  for 
tbe  dustbins  of  London. 

(CBr)  John  Kent. 

Deputy  Leader, 

Thurrock  Council. 

Chric  Offices,  New  Road,  Grays, 
Thurrock,  Essex  RM17  6SL. 
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Pipe  down 


I VI Blood,  November  2d), 
voiced  much  of  foe  unease 
that  I bare  felt  In  observing 
Diane  Blood's  battle  to  be 
allowed  to  conceive  a child 
with  her  dead  husband's 
sperm.  Having  also  lost  a 
partner  some  years  ago,  I 
hare  every  sympathy  with 
her.  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  she  is  proposing  is  mis- 
guided. not  only  legally,  but 
also  socially  and  emotionally. 

Her  case  la  based  on  foe 
premise  that  we  should  sanc- 
tify motherhood,  and  that  this 
should  override  her  hus- 
band’s legal  rights.  Such 
"sanctification”  is  question- 
able, but  if  we  must  do  it, 
surely  we  should  sanctify  par- 
enthood on  equal  terms. 

The  arguments  put  forward 
also  seem  to  accept  as  reason- 
able. the  virtual  exclusion  of 
men  from  the  process  of  child 
rearing.  This  seems  to  me  to 
send  all  the  wrong  messages 
— to  both  men  and  women  — 
about  who  Is  responsible  for 
taking  care  of  children. 

Diane  Blood  must  now 
choose  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue her  legal  and  emotional 
bottle.  If  she  were  a friend  of 
mine,  I would  want  to  encour- 
age her,  very  gently,  to  let  go 
of  this. 

(Dr)  Veronica  Strang. 
Institute  of  Social  and 
Cultural  Anthropology. 

Oxford  University, 

64  Banbury  Road, 

Oxford  OX2  6PN. 


PIPED  music  has  never 
been  shown  to  work,  le  to 


It’s  not  good  to  talk  if  you  don ’t  act 


AS  A BT  employee,  I was 
amazed  to  read  (BT  won 


PLANS  for  new 
Althorp  Estate  ] 


I Althorp  Estate  land  at  Dafl- 
tngton  Heath  have  been  part 
and  pared  Of  Northampton's 
future  development  for  the  past 
20  years  (Naturalists  fight 
earl’s  plans  for  new  town.  No- , 
vember  25).  Tbe  land  Is  desig- 
nated for  housing  in  tbe 
borough  local  plan.  A "park 

and  ride"  site  and  an  Integrated 
public-transport  system  form 
part  of  the  proposals,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  de- 
tailed discussion  with  the  plan- 
ning authorities.  Our  planning 
application  is  bring  considered 
by  tbe  comity  and  borough 
councils.  We  believe  it  goes  a 
tong  way  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  sustainability. 

EM  Crookes. 

Resident  agent. 

The  Althorp  Estate. 
Northampton  NN7  4HQ. 


/"A  amazed  to  read  (BT  won 
over  by  argument  for  ethical 
audit  November  26)  that  BT 
is  arrogant  enough  to  con- 
sider undergoing  an  ethical 
audit  This  "ethical”  com- 
pany. having  shed  more  than 
100,000  jobs  over  foe  past  five 
years,  now  employs  sub-con- 
tracted labour  at  the  cheapest 
rates  to  do  many  internal  Jobs 
(doorkeepers,  canteen  staff; 
cleaners)  and  Itself  employs 
agency  staff  on  insecure  con- 
tracts (at  rates  of  pay  just  less 
than  tbe  proposed  minimum 
wage)  to  deal  with  most  cus- 
tomer queries.  This  helps  to 


explain  tbe  run-around  which 
many  customers  get  when 
they  ring  161,  the  Fault 
Repair  Service. 

There  are  In-house  commit- 
tees on  everything,  from  dis- 
ability to  discrimination,  but 
how  many  women,  ethnic 
minorities,  or  disabled  people 
are  represented  on.  tbe  BT 
board,  or  throughout  foe  “bet- 
ter” jobs  in  the  company? 
Any  number  of  BT  staff  could 
have  written  this  letter.  How- 
ever, as  BT  likes  to  threaten 
to  sack  staff  who  criticise  tbe 
company  In  public,  please  en- 
sure that  I am  credited  as: 
Name  and  address  supplied. 


I been  shown  to  work,  le  to 
make  people  feel  happier  or 
spend  more  (Letters,  Novem- 
ber 25).  In  foe  Gatwick  Air- 
port Survey  (of  68,077  people 
in  April  1994).  more  people 
disliked  than  liypd  the  mu- 
zak.  In  a survey  of  1,500  Wood 
donors  in  Nottingham  (Pro- 
ceeding of  foe  British  Psy- 
chological Association,  Janu- 
ary 1995).  it  was  found  that 
playing  piped  music  to  donors 
at  clinics  made  them  more 
anxious,  not  less. 

Final  proof  of  the  irrele- 
vance of  piped  music  to  com- 
mercial success:  thriving 
retailers  in  Britain  such  as 
| Marks  &'  Spencer,  Tesco, 
John  Lewis  and  Safeway  are 
muzak-free,  unlike  the  strug- 
gling House  of  Fraser. 

Nigel  Rodgers. 

The  Cottage, 

Moor-hatches, 

West  Amesbury, 

Wilts  SP4  47BTL 


A guilty  verdict  for  the  CPS 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  we  are 
debating  Mrs  Blood's  case 
not  because  she  has  put  foe 
matter  into  the  public  arena, 
but  because  we  can  debate  it 
It  is,  at  last,  an  area  of  procre- 
ation where  we  can  have  a 
say.  We  cannot,  we  admit  rue- 
fully, prevent  single  mothers 
having  children,  cannot  pre- 
vent foe  feckless  or  illiterate 
or  (admit  it)  poor  having  chil- 
dren, but  this  woman  we  can 
stop. 

Far  from  reflecting  the 
“right”  of  women  to  repro- 
duce, tbe  Blood  case  seems  to 
me  to  show  how  much  more 
control  many  members  of  our 
society  would  like  to  have  in 
this  area,  if  only  they  could. 

Frankly,  given  that  Mrs 
Blood  could  go  out  and  have 
eight  children  by  eight 
tethers  — with  or  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent  to 
anything  other  than  sex  — I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  have  eight  children 
| by  her  late  husband,  if  that 
happens  to  be  what  she 
wants.  I certainly  don't  think 
she  should  be  stopped  just  be- 
, cause  the  idea  makes  Martin 
Kettle  squirm. 

D R Moorhouse. 

186  Grange  Road. 

Gillingham. 

Kent  ME7  2QT. 


DAVID  Rose  reduces  the 
failures  of  tbe  Crown  Fros- 


lA/HY  don't  your  over-paid 
Wand  underworked  pollti- 


V V and  under-worked  politi- 
cal carrespondoits  read  foe 
material  they  purport  to  quote 
from.  (Blair’s  awkward  squad, 
November  25)?  I never  com- 
pared Tony  Kafr’s  leadership, 
style,  hairstyle,  underpants  or 
anything  about  him  with  Kim 
H Sung.  Lee  Kwan  Yew  or 
even  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Z merely 
quoted  one  party  member  as 
comparing  oar  policy  pro- 
cesses with  those  of  Kim  H 
Sung.  I knew  Kim  H Sang, 
Kim  n Sung  was  a friend  of 
mine.  Tony  ain't  no  Kim  ZL 
Song.  Please  purge  your  dip- 
pings fli<*  of  this  monstrous  al- 
legation. It  could  bold  bade  my 
remorseless  rise  to  foe  front- 
bench  position  i deserve  and 
give  an  appalling  example  of 
sloppy  journalism  to  foe  Sun. 
Austin  Mitchell  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 


■^failures  of  the  Crown  Pros- 
ecution Sartre  to  lack  cf  fund- 
ing (When  justice  takes  a walk, 
November  19)-  Two  women 
who  brought  a successful  pri- 
vate prosecution  for  rape,  and 
foe  English  Collective  of  Pros- 
titutes and  ourselves  who 
helped  them,  withdrew  from 
Mr  Rose’s  TV  programme  be- 
cause this  view  avoids  address- 
ing bias  in  the  GPS. 

Mhny  people  complain  that 
the  CPS  often  prioritises 
crimes  against  property  over 
crimes  of  violence,  depending 
on  who  is  tbe  victim  and  who 
tbe  perpetrator.  We  have  docu- 
mented  19  cases  where  foe  CPS 
reflised  to  prosecute.  As  in  the 
private  prosecution,  each  vic- 
tim had  a lower  social  status 
than  her  attacker. 

Echoing  tbe  Home  Secre- 
tary, foe  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  wants  to  blame 
GPS  fellings  on  defendants 
having  too  many  rights.  But 
we  have  seen  rape  cases  fefl 
because  cf  prosecutors’  delay, 
careless  presentation  of  ev- 
idence and  even  hostility  to 
their  own  witnesses.  Bias  is 
not  unique  to  foe  CPS:  It  runs 
throughout  foe  legal  system. 


j Whatever  foe  Borne  Secretary 
may  claim,  most  victims  are 
j not  its  central  concern. 

Anne  Neale. 

Women  Against  Rape. 

Nina  LopezrJones. 

Legal  Action  for  Women. 

PO  BOX  287,  London  NW6  5QU, 


A Country  Diary 


was  wrongly  accused  of  a 

crime,  the  CPS  doggedly  pur- 
sued foe  case  in  the  fece  tf 
evidence,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  committed  it  It  took 
two  years  to  deal  with  a minor 
credit  card  fraud.  Endless  court 
appearances  were  adjourned 


— — W »MD  UUI  LUQUjr, 

Each  time  they  sent  a new 
lawyer  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  case. 

It  took  than  a year  to  obtain 
a bank  statement  for  the  staten 
credit  card.  lt  showed  that  the 
card  had  been  used  In  Britain 
while  my  friend  was  in  Aust- 
ralia. His  trial  lasted  eirirt 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
jury  took  less  than  half  an  hour 

to  find  him  not  guilty.  Small 
wonder  the  CPS  is  short  of 
cash. 

A L CroCker. 

19  High  Street, 

Shoreham,  Kent 


CHXLTERNS:  Three  hard, 
successive  night  frosts  had 
rinsed  the  air  clear  of  mfat, 
and  the  canal  lay  as  still  and 
sharp  as  a pane  of  glass. 
There  were  herons  hunched 
along  the  bank,  staring  at 
their  own  immobile  reflec- 
tions. Another  was  poised  ele- 
gantly on  the  stem  of  a 
moored  punt,  a kingficiiar 
streaked  out  of  a hawthorn 
bush,  and  then  — I think  i 
had  strayed  into  foe  centre  of 
Its  fishing  territory  — flew 
back  past  me.  It  was  flying  in 

a way  I had  never  seen  before  ■ 

WinDfl  AhnuHnn  fn,  _ r. 


then  gliding,  much  as  dippers 
do.  It  was  dose  enough  to  foe 
suitece  of  foe  water  for  bird 
and  reflection  to  form  one 
single  bizarre  creature,  like  a 
giant  harlequin  dragonfly.  I 
wondered  how  It  (and  foe  her- 
ons, too)  coped  with  the 
daale  and  polish  of  this  fl*  *- 
calm  surface.  Could  they  tee 
fish  beyond  their  awnSfrixS 
images?  Did  they  have  mo- 
mentary hallucinations  of 
competing  birds  mimicking 


their  moves  under  foe  water? 
Then,  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye.  I saw  a flock  of  starlings 
dropping  out  of  the  sky.  They 
free-fell  maybe  50  feet  in  per- 
feet  formation,  their  wings 
glittering  as  the  trailing  edges 

refracted  the  low  sun.  It  was 
like  a synchronised  swoon.  I 
have  seai  displays  like  this 
two  or  three  times  before,  and 
know  that  it  is  one  of  foe 
manoeuvres  they  use  to  con- 
tuse predators.  And  sure 
enough,  a second  later  a spar- 
rowhawk  soared  over  my 
bead  towards  the  outlying 
birds,  now  flying  straight  at  a 
very  low  level.  I would  love  to 

see  a very  slow  motion  aim  of 

that  theatrical  dive.  Was  it 
truly  simultaneous,  with 
every  bird  seeing  and  react- 
ing at  once  to  the  threat?  Or 
did  it  ripple  through  foe  flock 
ufce  a ■ frreew  over  the  water? 
But  there  were  spots  before 
“y  eyes,  and  l had  to  look 
away  and  conceded  that 
bad  s visualisation  Is  beyond 
our  comprehension. 

RICHARD  MABEy 
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Diary 


son 


Matthew  Norman 

THOSE  Who  claim  to  de- 
tect traces  of  self-im- 
portance In  my  friend 
Andrew  Lloyd-  Webber  will 
reel  right  Charlies  today,  as 
they  learn  of  another  dis- 
play of  humility.  At  the  first 
mgbt  of  Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star. the  Lyceum  theatre  in 
London's  guttering  West 
End  heaved  with  punters 
preparing  to  paddle  in  the 
ocean  of  originality  that  is 
Andrew’s  unique  talent,  hut. 
shortly  before  curtain-up 
an  incident  took  place.  Oc- 
cupants of  the  Gents  were 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of 

firont-of-house  staff  or- 
dering immediate  evacua- 
tion. Assuming  a bomb 
scare,  they  obediently  filed 
out,  hut  a bomb  scare  it  was 
not.  Once  the  last  urinal  was 
vacated,  a cordon  sanitaire 
formed  around  the  en- 
trance. ..and  In  strode  Sir 
Andrew,  to  void  his  bladder 
in  imperial  solitude.  “Who 
knows  what’s  behind  it?” . 
says  one  theatrical  expert 
"It's  either  the  size  of  his 
ego  or  the  size  of  his  penis, 
but  no  one  can  be  certain 
which.” 


MYSTERY surrounds 
the  showbiz  career 
of  Ian  Greer,  who  is  , 
thought  to  be  talking  to 
Unique  Productions,  a film 
company  owned  by  Noel  Ed- 
monds, about  rights  to  a 
book  he  is  writing.  Unique's  I 
refusal  to  deny  the  rumour 
fuels  speculation  about  a 
project  likely  to  be  filmed  in 
Mr  Edmonds’s  boose  In 
Crinkly  Bottom.  As  for  the 
central  part  of  Neil  Hamil- 
ton. this  seems  certain  to  be 
offered  to  Mr  Blobby,  who 
has  long  been  preparing 
method-style  for  the  role  by 
apeing  the  MP's  penchant 
for  facetious  bow  ties. 

I WAS  pleased  to  note  the 
Independent’s  restraint 
in  reporting  the  Budget 
leak,  which  it  burled  on 
page  two:  after  all,  acci- 
dents happen  with  even  the 
most  sensitive  financial  in- 
formation. The  Independent 
itself,  for  example,  has  sent 
a statement  of  its  overspent 
features  budget  for  the  last 
financial  year  to  Simon 
Kelner.  who  left  the  paper 
in  July.  When  the  document 
reached  his  old  office  in  the 
internal  mail,  a quack- 
thinking  member  of  staff 
simply  ran  a pen  through 
the  existing  address  and 
sent  it  on  to  him  at  his  new 
job,  on  a rival  paper. 

MRKELNER'snew 
job  is,  in  feet,  run- 
ning the  Mail  on 
Sunday’s  estimable  Night  & 
Day  magazine,  which  car- 
ried an  enchanting  group- 
picture  of  leading  news-  - 
paper  editors.  Most 
managed  to  make  it  to  Fleet 
Street  for  the  photo,  includ- 
ing the  Daily  Record’s  Terry 
Quinn  who  came  from  Glas- 
gow—so  where  was  Jona- 
than Holborow,  editor  of  the 
Mail  on  Sunday  itself?  The 
former  shepherd’s  official 

excuse  was  a prior  engage- 
ment, but  the  truth  con- 
cerns his  increasingly  frac- 
tious relationship  with  co- 
editor Oswald,  the  white 
cotton  handkerchief  with 
which  he  converses  at  times 
of  stress.  “It  was  another 
skirmish  In  this  endless,  in- 
sane power-struggle  of 
theirs,”  says  one  executive. 
“Since  the  invitation  was 
addressed  to  *the  editor”, 
they  both  insisted  on  going. 
Neither  would  back  down, 
so  they  both  ended  up  miss- 
ing out.  Serves  them  right.” 


THE  T&G’s  parliamen- 
tary branch  has  held 
an  open  meeting  for 
Westminster  secretarial 
staff,  advising  them  on  pay 
and  office  procedure 
following  the  declaration  of 
a general  election — the  mo- 
ment MPs  cease  to  be  MPs. 

Regular  attendees  of  such 
meetings  were  surprised 
that  about  100  secretaries  to 
Tory  MPs  were  there.  This 
confusion  evaporated 
towards  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing when  one  after  the  other 
— all  previous  strangers  to 
union  events — raised  que- 
ries about  the  same  sub- 
ject   entitlement  to 

redundancy  pay  after  the 
election. 

THE  British  police 

make  further  progress 
in  the  search  for  equal 
opportunities,  and  Police 
magazine  highlights  the 
efforts  of  West  Mercia’s 
Tony  Breeze  in  promoting 
acceptance  of  transexuals. 
In  addressing  the  Crime  and 
Drugs  Surveillance  Unit  _ 
about  a planned  reorganisa- 
tion. inspector  Breeze  was 
reassuring-  “There  willbe 
no  change  of  personnel,  he 

explained,  “but  by  next 
April.  40  percent  of  yon  will 
have  to  be  women.” 
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Tony  Blair’s  very 
strange  love  affair 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


AFTER  the  disillusion- 
ment that  was  Tony 
Blair's  Desert  Island 
Discs  music  selec- 
tion , much  depended  on  his 
choice  of  book-  Whatever  it 
was,  it  surely  could  not  be 
more  weedily  sentimental 
than  Memories  of  the  Alham- 
bra, nor  more  brayingly  dim 
than  Ezio's  Cancel  Today. 

But  when  Blair  announced 
that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
finer  for  his  never-ending 
beach-read  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  it  was  hard, 
given  Scott’s  sadly  shrivelled 
readership,  to  decide  exactly 
what  Blair’s  choice  was 
meant  to  tell  us.  Such  confu- 
sion was  not,  presumably, 
what  was  Intended.  When  pol- 
iticians choose  a book  for  De- 
sert Island  Discs  they  do  not 
do  so  to  appear  enigmatic,  or 
out  of  a desire  to  share  some- 
thing rare  and  precious  with 
their  audience,  but,  of  course, 
to  promote  their  political 
image,  their  party,  or  — in 
rather  fewer  cases  — their 
claim  to  intellectual  respect- 
ability. To  this  end,  Norman 


Tebbit  chose  Churchill's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Speaking 
Peoples;  Ned  Kinnock  picked 
Tawoey*s  Essays  on  Equality: 
Alan  Clark  wanted  Bertrand 
Russell’s  History  of  Western 
Philosophy;  and  Major,  Trol- 
lope's The  Small  Bouse  at  AU- 
lngton.  You  ?mmprfiah»1y  got 
the  message  that  these  indi- 
viduals were  respectively 
Tory,  Labour,  brainy,  and  a 
wistful  liar  who  had  been  put 
up  to  it  by  his  advisers. 

So  when  Blair  picked  Ivan- 
hoe. It  seemed  likely  that  he. 
too,  was  sknply  grabbing  a 
chance  to  posture.  Has  Man- 
delson  chosen  well?  No. 
thinks  John  Sutherland,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at 
University  College,  London 
and  the  author  of  an  ac- 
claimed critical  biography  of 
Scott  “It  is  a strange  choice  if 
one  tries  to  find  a congruence 
between  the  novel  and  Blair’s 
I own  political  thinking,”  he 
I says  — or,  as  Scott  might  put 
' it,  vociferates.  '7  think  Blair 
has  just  plucked  this  novel 
OUt  Without  realising  that  ifs 
one  of  the  key  texts  of  British 
Toryism,  by  an  arch  Tory.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  politics, 
Sutherland  points  out.  were 
so  extremely  authoritarian, 
that  not  long  before  Ivanhoe 
was  published,  in  1819,  “he 
actually  seriously  suggested 
that  the  gentlemen  of  England 
should  arm  themselves  to  put 
down  and  destroy  radicals  by 
force”.  Scott  was  not  much 
more  appealing  in  his  busi- 
ness fteaitngs,  in  which  he 


displayed  such  eagerness  and 
unscrupulousness  in  enrich- 
ing himself,  that  one  critic 
has  compared  him  with  Rob- 
ert Maxwell 

What  could  Blair  be  think- 
ing of?  It  could  be  that, 
goaded  an  by  Major's  inter- 
vention In  the  destiny  of  the 
Stone  of  Scone,  and  wounded 
by  Scots  critics  of  his  referen- 
dum, be  hoped  to  remind  lis- 
teners of  his  own  impeccable 
origins,  to  present  himself  as 
the  Laird  of  Islington.  sir 
Walter,  after  aH.  is  wholly  res- 
ponsible for  the  phnruly  spor- 
raned  and  kilted  Scots  baro- 
nial myth  that  so  appealed  to 
thp  Victorian  middle  rfaases. 
On  the  other  hand,  Scott,  as  a 
fervent  Tory  Unionist  and  a 
sycophantic  subject,  would 
hardly  have  embraced  devo- 
lution. Besides,  if  Blair 
wanted  to  summon  up  the 
whiff  of  shortbread,  he  would ' 
surely  have  done  better  to 
choose  one  of  the  Waverley 
books,  instead  of  Scott’s  first 
v.ngHch  historical  noveL 

But  Professor  Sutherland 
thinks  it’s  more  simple  than 
that  “Blair's  a terrific  oppor- 
tunist,’’ he  says.  “Because  he 
knows  that  the  BBC  is  going 
to  do  a televisation  of  it  It’s 
his  spin  doctors:  he  asks 
what's  coming  down  the  pike, 
what's  going  to  be  televised  In 
a few  weeks,  and  they  tell  him 
Ivanhoe.”  It's  a persuasive  if 
rather  unattractive  theory.  In 
the  new  year,  the  BBC  will 
present  a six-part,  £6  million 
dramatisation  of  the  novel. 


starring  any  number  of  men 
In  hose  and  women  ii>  bod- 
ices. This  honour  is  sufficient 
for  some  to  speak  of  a Scott 
revival,  an  event  which  has 
been  excitedly  awaited  by  en- 
thusiasts for  most  of  this  cen- 
tury. But,  given  Scott’s  prolix- . 
ily,  his  archaic  style  and 
crude  characterisation,  it 
seems  unlikely.  The  actors 
and  actresses  In  the  BBC  pro- 
duction have  already  con- 
fided that  they  simply 
couldn't  get  on  with-  Ivanhoe. 
"It  really  is  hard  going,  com-  ‘ 
plained  the  production's  Lit- 
tle John.  *Tve  only  got  as  Ear 
as  page  two.”  This  is  a.  pity, 
for  in  my  copy.  Little  John 
does  not  appear  until  page 
174:  “Let  os  drink,  sing,  and 
be  merry.” 

Apparently  this,  for  Blair, 
Is  dialogue  Which  could  never 
stale.  Even  after  oqe  evening 
of  racing,  then  skipping 
through  Ivanhoe,  it  Is  going 
be  difficult  ever  to  take  him 
seriously  again.  Here  is  a 
man  of  43,  with  no  vindicat- 


es his  spin 
doctors:  he  asks 
what’s  going  to  be 
televised  in  a few 
weeks,  and  they 
tell  him  Ivanhoe’ 


mg,  scholarly  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  novel,  who  has 
expressed  a desire  to  read, 
over  and  over,  the  quaint 
ejaculations:  “Well  said,  stout 
yeoman”;  “by  my  halldome”; 
“thou  stubborn  varlet”;  and 
innumerable  repetitions  of 
“tush!”  and  “marry!”. 

Set  In  the  Middle  Ages,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Richard  1,  the 
novel  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  a knight  Ivanhoe, 
who.  returning  from  the  cru- 
sades. becomes  engaged  in  the 
struggle  between  Prince  John 
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nd  Richard  the  Lionheart.  __ 

strips  Scandal  that 

rhile  at  the  same  time  rim- 
ing into  Robin  Hood  (mer-  ■_  — ^ _ ■ - — ■ „ 

ie;  and  pursuing  his  roman-  ■ IV1I  Ogfl  ■ VIO 

ic  interest  in  the  Lady  ■ IMMI  ■ m mM 
:owena. 

No  matter  hcaw  unappealing  ■ ■ m te  ■ — ^ 

ae  task,  every  floating  voter  TOV12l|lT  (IT  WW  J ■ ■ 

bould  read  Ivanhoe.  which  is  ICII  ■ m 


and  Richard  the  Lionheart. 
and  between  Normans  (bad- 
dies) and  Saxons  (goodies), 
while  at  the  same  time  run- 
ning into  Robin  Hood  (mer- 
rie)  and  pursuing  his  roman- 
tic interest  in  the  Lady 
Rowena. 

No  matter  how  unappealing 
the  task,  every  floating  voter 
should  read  Ivanhoe,  which  is 
not  just  more  revealing,  but, 
at  £1.  for  cheaper  than  the 
New  Labour  manifesto.  Those 
who  have  always  doubted 
Blair's  commitment  to  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  ex- 
ample. may  wonder  at  his  ad- 
miration for  a novel  which  is 
wholly  infatuated  with  feudal- 
ism, rank  and  titles.  The 
shadow  cabinet,  in  particular, 
may  wish  to  turn  to  page  269, 
on  which  a faithful  vassal 
requests  the  privilege 
(granted)  of  dying  for  his 
master. 

Again,  can  Blair  genuinely 
be  the  sensitive  type  we  imag- 
ined. yet  also  stomach  the  vig- 
orous strand  of  racial  superi- 
ority expressed  through  the 
hideous  venality  of  Isaac  the 
Jew? 

ran  he  mpan  all  that  stuff 
about  information  superhigh- 
ways for  a New  Britain  if  he 
actually  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  escape  into  an  imagi- 
nary age  of  militaristic  chiv- 
alry, in  which  men  joust  and 
pillage,  and  women  ask  only  i 
to  be  rescued  from  ravish- 
ment, or,  on  a good  day,  ap- 
pointed the  “fair  Sovereign  of 
Love  and  of  Beauty”? 

As  Riair  introduced  his 
favourite  as  “one  of  the  great 
love  stories  of  British  litera- 
ture”. it’s  quite  possible  he 
hasn’t  read  a word  of  it.  Love, 
in  Ivanhoe,  comes  a long  way 
after  tournaments,  feasting, 
even  after  the  glamorous 
touches  of  medieval  outfit- 
ting. In  fact  it  might  be  easier 
to  forgive  an  inept  bit  of  spin- 
doctoring,  than  to  believe  that 
Tony  Blair,  saviour  of  the 
nation,  has  a headful  of  tar, 
tan.  tushes,  and  Rebecca’s  un- 
buttoned vest 
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One  last  time:  trust  me 


It  wasn’t  an  exciting  Budget,  argues 
Hugo  Young,  but  it  wasn’t  meant  to 
be:  It  was  a political  statement  from  a 
formidable  political  Chancellor  who 
knows  how  to  promise  jam  tomorrow 


There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a major 
Budget  secret.  The 
last  time  an  Olym- 
pian Chancellor  de- 
scended from  the  Treasury  to 
dispense  his  unforeseeable 
wisdom  to  the  multitude  was 
in  1981,  when  Geoffrey  Howe 
astounded  the  Cabinet  and 
shocked  the  country  with  a 
brutalist  package  that  nobody 
had  predicted.  Since  then, 
every  big  direction  has  been 
indicated  in  advance.  It’s  the 
way  markets  are  soothed  and 
politicians  hosed  down.  So 
there  was  something  patheti- 
cally anachronistic  about  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
excusing  himself  from  pub- 
lishing the  big  leak  on 
grounds  that  the  markets 
would  have  thrown  into  tur- 
j moil.  By  yesterday,  leaks 
were  almost  otiose.  The  vast 
prognosticating  apparatus, 
fed  from  the  Treasury  months 
ahead  of  time,  is  precisely 
1 designed  to  ensure  there  shall 
be  no  surprises. 

And  there  were  none.  The 
Budget  judgment  may  have 
been  tighter  than  some  pun- 
dits expected  in  election  year. 
Some  of  the  micro-directions, 
such  as  the  taxing  of  profit- 
related  pay  and  the  highly 
political  adjustments  of  the 
Uniform  Business  Rate,  were 
at  the  Chancellor’s  dlscretion. 
But  as  between  offending  the 
markets  and  disappointing 
his  political  colleagues.  Ken- 
neth Clarke  did  as  he  had 
always  promised  he  would  do, 


which  was  to  tell  the  politi- 
cians to  go  hang. 

All  the  same,  the  Budget 
was  a wholly  political  event 
Next-to-neutral  economically, 
j it  will  resound  through  the 
politics  of  the  next  six 
1 months.  Some  Tory  back- 
benchers will  not  think  so. 

, Although  there  was  some 
j waving  of  order-papers  at  the 
I end,  many  of  them  will  be 
scabrous  In  their  feelings  that 
I this  terrible  Euro-nut  of  a 
Chancellor  has  lost  the  last 
opportunity  to  do  the  only 
thing  which,  in  their  imagin- 
ings, might  win  them  the  elec- 
tion: cut  the  standard  rate  by 
at  least  2p,  and  challenge 
Labour  to  say  .they  would 
reverse  it.  Such  simplicities 
die  very  hard,  even  among 
politicians  whose  party  has 
long  since  forfeited  most  of  its 
credibility  as  a prophet  of 
instant  tax  gratification. 

There  was  no.  chance  of 
either  Mr  Clarice  or  Mr  Major 
putting  that  to  the  test  again. 
Contrary  to  rumour.-  they've 
never  been  significantly  apart 
in  their  analysis  of  either  the 
economics  or  the  politics  of 
their . position.  They  know 
their  only  chance  of  reversing 
the  tide  and  bringing  Tory 
deserters  hack  to  their  per- 
suasion is  by  the  solidity  Of 
their  record  and  the  caution 
of  their  promise.  They  want 
to  show  their  utter  respect- 
ability. their  durable  pru- 
dence, and  thereby  dangle 
ever  more  seductively  before 
the  voter  tie  risk  that's  en- 


: tailed  in  political  change.  Yes- 

I terday  was  the  beginning  of 
that  campaign,  and  it  showed 
what  a formidable  gulf  lies 
between  the  parties  in  the 
i freedom  of  their  economic  de- 
bate. The  Government  has 
some  massive  political  prob- 
lems scratching  at  its  heart  It 
has  Europe,  it  has  sleaze,  it 
has  fatigue,  it  has  social 
breakdown,  it  has  the  record 
of  all  the  (hinge  on  which  it 
has  failed  to  satisfy  the  nation 
despite  17  years  of  trying.  But 
it  has  an  economic  record, 
considered  in  the  present  and 
the  Immediate  fixture,  which 
Labour  cannot  easily 
dismantle. 

Above  all.  it  still  has  the 
capacity  to  act  For  all  its 
f rati  ties,  it  bestrides  the 
scene.  Watching  Mr  Clarice 
yesterday,  the  open-minded 
voter  must  at  least  have  been 
aware  of  a Chancellor  who 
could  describe  the  world  he’d 
helped  create  in  the  past 
three  years,  as  well  as  what 
he  would  be  doing  in  the 


: the  certain  reliability  of  the 
I Clarke-Major  promises.  This 
was  the  point  on  which  Mr 
Blair  quite  reasonably  fas- 
tened In  his  response.  The  22 
I Tory  tax  rises  are  the  mantra 
we  will  never  cease  to  hear. 
But  if  you  compare  the  Bud- 
get speech  with  Labour’s  own 
most  recent  policy  statement 
on  spending  and  tax,  the  con-*  1 
trast  cuts  to  the  heart  of  poll- , 
tics.  For  Labour’s  statement 
was  entirely  — proudly,  tri- 
mnph ally,  blazingly  — nega- 
tive. Every  tiny  spending 
pledge  that  could  be  levelled 
to  its  name,  we  learned  last ; 
week,  drenched  in  Mr  Man- 
delson’s  hyperbole  of  outrage, 
was  a lie. 

That’s  how  Labour 
answered  the  latest  version  of 
the  Tories’  terror  campaign, 
sinking  public  alarm  about 
what  the  party  might  insist 
on.  The  campaign  is  based,  of 
course,  on  a lot  of  tendentious 
extrapolations.  But  the 
Labour  response  does  rather 
emphasise  how  far  from  gov- 


The  Government  has  some  massive 
political  problems  scratching  at  its  heart 


fixture.  Money  for  education? 
He  could  put  a figure  on  it. 
Guarantees  for  the  NHS?  Lis- 
ten to  our  precise  and  solemn 
commitment.  Worried  about 
public  services  in  general? 
Consider,  If  you  win,  the  real- 
terms  increases  we  have  been 
able  to  apply  over  any  time- 
span  you  care  to  name.  Want 
to  know  about  Income  tax? 
Here  is  our  target  20p  in  the 
pound:  here  is  our  progress 
towards  it  another  lp  oft 
And  here  are  the  25  per  cent 
of  people  who  already  pay 
only  at  the  lowest  rate. 

After  1992,  there’s  no  over- 
whelming reason  to  believe  in 


emment  they  are.  Until  they 
get  there,  they've  chosen  to  be 
deeply  inexplicit.  Fair 
pnmigh.  they  say,  in  view  of 
the  vultures  waiting  to  de- 
vour the  slightest  thing  they 
have  to  say.  All  the  same.  Mr 
Clarke  reminded  us  that  one  i 
party  has  no  such  inhibitions.  ■ 
He  made  a virtue  out  of  the  . 
jam  he  can  give  tomorrow  but' 
not  today.  HeU  be  there,  he 
said,  to  distribute  it  in  due  I 
course.  He  could  claim  to  he  ' 
responsible  by  not  offering 
tax  cuts  now.  while  also  being 
able  to  say.  with  a precision 
the  Opposition  dare  not 
match,  when  be  aims  to  do  all 


kinds  of  things  in  fixture:  bal- 
ance the  books,  cut  welfare 
fraud,  rake  in  the  fruits  of  tax 
evasion  (£6.7  billion,  he 
hugely  instanced),  lower  the 
public  percentage  of  GDP, 
maintain  the  trend  of  income- 
tax  reduction. 

This  happy  project  could 
yet  begin  to  fen  apart  If  infla- 
tion starts  edging  up.  steady 
Eddie  will  be  weighing  in 
with  the  demand  for  another 
rate  rise.  That  would  be  un- 
comfortable, as  the  final 
weeks  ebb  away.  There’s  no 
denying,  either,  that  the  vot- 
ers who  rescued  the  Tories 
from  near-ohlivion  in  1992 
feel  betrayed  by  what  has 
happened  to  tax  since  then.  I 
stick  to  my  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  the  electorate  has 
given  up  on  the  Government, 
for  a variety  of  reasons  that 
cannot  be  undone. 

But  Mr  Major  and  Mr 
Clarke  make  their  pitch  abso- 
lutely clear.  When  they  joined 
hands  at  the  party  confer- 
ence, they  weren’t  just  prop- 
ping each  other  up  against 
the  storm.  They  think  they've 
put  together  an  economic  re- 
cord that  ought  to  lift  the 
curse  of  the  17  years,  and 
convert  it  into  a precious  leg- 
acy, now  at  last  perfected, 
with  which  no  one  else  should 
be  trusted. 

The  Budget  wasn’t  exciting. 
It  wasn't  meant  to  be.  Excite- 
ment would  have  been  a form 
of  betrayal.  It  was  meant  to 
say  that  economics  Is  a tricky 
business  and  we  know  how  to 
do  it.  That’s  a formidable 
message,  if  you  forget  every- 
thing else,  and  it  came  from  a 
formidable  political  Chancel- 
lor. Lady  Thatcher,  who  the 
other  day  commended  the 
Tory  virtue  of  ‘Tugged  gran- 
deur” the  other  day,  should 
make  him  her  hero.  He  makes 
it  harder  for  Labour  to  suc- 
ceed by  silence. 


David  McKie 

IT  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  nowadays  that  pol- 
iticians with  a hinterland 
are  better  than  those  without 
one.  It  saves  them  from  being 
obsessive.  That,  1 suppose,  is 
one  reason  why  such  extrava- 
gant interest  Is  taken  when 
they  appear  on  Desert  Island 
Discs.  It  admits  us  — assum- 
ing they’re  being  honest  — to 
their  hinterlands. 

1 had  always  thought  of  the 
nation’s  first  and  most  dura- 
ble prime  minister,  Robert 
Walpole,  as  the  kind  of  coarse, 
convivial  country  squire  for 
whom  a hinterland  was  prin- 
cipally a hunterland.  Walpole 
was  always  reputed  to  open 
letters  from  his  huntsman  be- 
fore any  others,  and  held 
annual  hunting  conferences 
at  his  opulent  seat  in  Norfolk. 
It  seems  odd  to  think  of  him 
as  the  lather  of  the  celebrated 
aesthete,  wit  and  creator  of 
his  own  Gothic  fantasy  castle 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  Horace 
Walpole.  But  then.  Borne  be- 
lieved that  he  wasn’t,  attribu- 
ting Sir  Robert’s  last-bom  son 
to  the  rather  more  cerebral 
Carr,  Lord  Hervey. 

But  it  seems  that  Sir  Robert 
has  been  traduced.  On  the 
evidence  of  an  exhibition  of 
Walpole's  paintings  now  on  at 
the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich, 
the  hinterland  of  Sir  Robert 
also  included  a sharp  and  dis- 
criminating eye  for  a picture 
— and  a pocket  to  match. 
There’s  a Poussin  here  — The 
Holy  Family  with  Saints  John 
and  Elizabeth  — for  which 
Walpole,  like  some  modern 
tycoon  In  the  market  for  a 
Brazilian  mid-fielder,  bid  £400 
— a world  record,  be  claimed, 
for  this  artist  though  he  got  it 
in  the  end  for  a mere  £320. 
There's  a wonderfully  fierce 
portrait  attributed  to  Velas- 
quez, of  Pope  Innocent  X — 
reputed  to.be  the  ugliest  man 
in,  Christendom.  There’s  a 
Gainsborough  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Browne  of  Tunstall,  sitting 
comfortably  with  their  daugh- 
ter at  a little  distance  from  a 
bouse  clearly  far  less  grand 
than  their  own.  There  ,are 
also  the  family  portraits, 
some  of  Sir  Robert  himself, 
expanding  from  chubby  youth 
to  corpulent,  even  gross,  old 
age. 

Good  though  it  is,  the  show 
nan  only  hint  at  the  grandeur 
of  Sir  Robert's  collection.  To 
do  justice  to  that,  you’d  have 
had  to  stage  it  at  Houghton 
Hall,  which  he  built  himself, 
demolishing  an  older  house 
and  shifting  a village  to  do  so, 
as  a kind  of  celebration  of  his 
success.  The  costs  erf  this 
enterprise  were  a subject  of 
scandal.  The  picture  collec- 
tion alone  was  rumoured  to 


have  cost  him  £100,000, 
though  £30,000  was  probably 
nearer  the  mark.  To  sustain 
this  splendid  establishment, 
as  well  as  Downing  Street  and 
a place  in  Chelsea,  suggested 
an  income  unlikely  to  have 
been  accumulated  by  honest 
effort  alone.  And,  clearly’,  it 
wasn’t:  Sir  Robert  is  remem- 
bered today  as  probably  our 
most  corrupt  prune  minister. 

And  even  then,  be  couldn’t 
afford  it.  When  Walpole  died 
in  1745  his  family  faced  a 
mountain  of  debt  “I  know  not 
what  to  call  it,”  said  Horace  of 
Houghton  Hall.  “A  monument 
of  grandeur,  or  of  ruin.”  The 
family  sought  to  sustain  it,  as 
Sir  Robert  had  created  it,  but 
finally  succumbed.  Only  by 
selling  the  pictures  could 
Houghton  be  saved. 

Its  saviour  was  Catherine 
the  Great,  who.  family  por- 
traits apart,  bought  the  collec- 
tion for  rather  less  than 
£40.000.  There  was  public  out- 
rage against  such  treasure 
being  lost  to  the  Russians.  In 
the  sort  of  letter  that  Virginia 
Bottomley  knows  all  too  well. 
James  Christie,  founder  of  the 
famous  sales-house,  wheedled: 
“If  the  minister  had  a mind  to 
immortalise  himself,  I could 
put  him  in  the  way  to  do  It 
effectually  by  causing  this  col- 
lection to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pubiick  and 
building  a room  at  the  British 
Museum  for  their  reception.  I 
would  undertake  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  all 
foreigners  of  Taste  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  to  see 
them . . .”  John  Wilkes  argued 
in  Parliament  (some  sus- 
pected Horace  Walpole  had 
put  him  up  to  it)  that  Parlia- 
ment should  purchase  the  pic- 
tures as  the  basis  of  a kind  of 
National  Gallery. 

THAT  no  one  in  author- 
ity — not  even  the  king, 
who  was  also  appealed 
to  — intervened  to  save  the 
collection  was  seen  as  a sign 
of  national  decadence.  “One 
of  the  most  striking  instances 
that  can  be  produced,” 
claimed  a letter  to  the  Euro- 
pean magazine,  "of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  advancement 
of  our  powerful  ally  in  the 
North,  the  riches  of  a nation 
have  generally  been  esti- 
mated according  as  It 
abounds  in  works  of  art,  and 
so  careful  of  these  treasures 
have  some  states  been,  that, 
knowing  their  value  and  im- 
portance. they  have  prohib- 
ited the  sending  of  them  out 
of  their  dominions.” 

As  it  happened,  the  sale  of 
the  pictures  saved  them.  A 
disastrous  fire  at  Houghton  10 
years  later  destroyed  Wal- 
pole's gallery  and  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  most  of  his 
pictures  with  it  As  it  was, 
they  survived  in  Russia  to  be 
lent  to  Norwich  now.  The  ex- 
hibition comes  to  Kenwood 
House,  Hampstead,  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  It  may  not  tempt  you 
to  pardon  the  methods  by 
which  Walpole  made  bis  for- 
tune, but  you  can’t  help  ad- 
miring the  way  be  chose  to 
dispose  of  it 
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Bert  Achong 


e foamy  virus 


BERT  Achong,  who ! 
has  died  of  a brain 
tumour  aged  67, 
was  an  interna- 
tionally recog- 
nised expert  on  the  study  of 
viruses  by  electron  micros- 
copy, He  was  part  of  the  team 
which  discovered  the  first 
human  tumour  virus  in  1364, 
and  later  he  found  another 
new  virus  in  human  cancer 
cells. 

Bert  Achong  left  Trinidad 
with  the  prestigious  Jer- 
ninpham  gold  medal  and  the 
colonial  scholarship  In  1347, 
to  study  medicine  at  Universi- 
ty College,  Dublin.  Qualifying 
in  1953,  he  trained  as  a clini- 


Bert  Achong ...  a flair  for  demystifying  difficult  concepts 


cal  pathologist  at  London’s 
Lambeth  Hospital,  and  then 
joined  virologist  Sir  Anthony 
Epstein's  team  at  the  Bland- 1 
Sutton  Institute  within  the , 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  i 
School  to  study  viruses  1 
associated  with  cancer.  In  . 
1964  the  team  discovered  the  I 
first  human  tumour  vims, 
later  known  as  the  Epstein- ! 
Barr  virus. 

Achong  gained  his  MD  in 
1965,  and  in  1968  moved  with 
Epstein's  tram  to  Bristol  Uni- 
versity as  pathology  depart- 
ment senior  lecturer,  remain- 
ing  there  until  his  1985 
retirement  a renowned  ex- 
pert in  electron  microscopy, 


he  gave  papers  at  internal 
tional  meetings  and  he  op 
authored  several  books  on  Ep- 
stein-Barr  virus.  In  1971 
Achong  discovered  a new  vi- 
rus by  electron  microscopic 
examination  of  human  cancer 
cells.  This  “foamy  virus”  The 
voproved  to-be  a member. of 
the  retrovirus  faaxH y and  in- 
deed the  first  example  of  a 
retrovirus  naturally  infecting 
man 

Achong  was  more  than  a 
superb  electron  microsoopist 
He  taught  on  an  jm^prisely 
popular  cellular  pathology 
BSc  course,  and  generations 
of  shiifaqfc  hgmQtod  ftp  tp 

flair  for  making  difficult  con- 


cepts seem  strai^Orward, 
-tedious  techniques  Interest- 
ing and  the  subject  exciting. 
Be  was  responsible  for  many 
scientists  choosing  careers  in 
research.  ' 

Achong  never  returned  to 
work  in  Trinidad  but  he  loved 
.the  island  and  regularly  vis- 
ited his  large  family.  He 
remained  a Trinidadian  at 
. heart  never  lasing  his  gentle, 
Open,  sunny,  West  Indian  na- 
ture. His  sense  of  ton,  Intense 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  playful, 

and  at  times  wicked,  sense  of 
humour,  endeared  him  to  alL 
But  he  also  loved  London, 
particularly  his  home  base  In 
Hampstead  and  was  an  expert 


! on  the  city's  art,  theatre,  liter; 
store  and  opera.  He  brayeUed 
i widely,  always  with  his  Blue 
Guide,  and  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  and  attention 
to  historic  fed.  . 

He  was  a -foundation  feu-tow 
of  the  pathology  faculty  of  the 
Royal  college  of  Physfetans  « 
Ireland,  a Mow  of  Britain  s 
Royal  College  of  Pathology, 

and  was  awarded  a DSc  by  the 

i National  University  of  Ire- 
land. _ , 

It  was  typical  of  Achong  to 
j nfptfo  light  of  his  Alness.  He 
told  me  that  he  first  realised 
that  something  was  amiss 
when  he  could  no  longer  do 
the  Times  crossword  at  the 


ejected  speed.  Within  three 
Sa  »5n  tumour  was 
diagnosed.  Treatment  jjjwd 

Ineffective,  but  although  he 
lost  his  power  of  speech  he 
StinedMs  same  °ldcharm- 
{ngselHuncompla  in  Ing  to  the 

0nAchong’s  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  virology  is  assured. 
but  his  friends  will  also 
remember  the  most  intelli- 
gent, cultured  and  gentle- 
manly of  men. 


porpttiy  Crawford 


Bart  Geoffrey  Achong.  electnw 
mJcroseopUtf.  bom  Decembef  6. 
1928:  died  November  20, 1996 


Vera  von  der  Heydt 


The  last  of  the 


great  Jungians 


THE  last  time  I visited 
Vera  von  der  Heydt 
she  lent  me  an  Impor- 
tant new  article,  in- 
veighed against  some  profes- 
sional folly,  went  straight  and 
humorously  to  the  knot  of 
some  tangle  of  my  own  and 
gave  me  tea  besides.  Wouldn't 
she  somehow  always  be  there 
in  that  little  roam  in  the  con- 
vent where  she  spent  her  last 
years,  bringing  her  under- 
standings to  the  ways  of  our 
worlds?  Now,  with  her  death 
at  the  age  of  96.  the  interna- 
tional Jungian  community 
has  lost  one  of  its  last  links 
with  Jung  himself  and  analyt- 
ical psychology  in  this 
country  one  of  its  deepest  and 
most  distinguished  inter- 
preters. 

Bom  in  Berlin,  the  second 
daughter  of  Paul  von  Schura- 
bach,  head  of  the  merchant 
bank  S Bleichrdder.  and  Elea- 
nor Schrdder,  her  beginnings 
were  not  just  grand  but  Jew- 
ish (through  her  Esther)  and 
Protestant,  German  and  Irish 
as  well.  'Hie  healing  of  the 
split  between  her  Jewish  and 
Nordic-Celtic  heritages  be- 
came a central  theme  for  her. 
in  1937  she  was  to  add  her 
own  conversion  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism to  this  quest  By 
then,  she  was  In  London.  Her 
early  marriage  to  Baron 
Eduard  von  der  Heydt  diplo- 
mat ooe  of  the  Kaiser’s  bank- 
ers and  collector  of  far  east- 
ern art,  had  ended  after  nine 
years  and  she  had  left  Berlin  | 


when  her  family  began  to  feel 
the  chill  of  the  coming 
horrors. 

Through  her  subsequent 
joumeyings.  both  inner  and 
outer,  she  worked  with  the 
analyst  John  Layard.  with 
Gerhard  Adler,  coeditor  of 
Jung’s  Collected  Works  and. 
between  the  two  with  Jung 
himself  fbr  three  years.  It  was 
he,  she  said,  who  gave  her  the 
key  to  that  door  she  had 
slammed  shut  on  her  own 
Germanness.  It  was  from  him 
that  she  learned,  as  she  later 
wrote,  that  “healing  is  a pro- 
cess that  is  a constant  trans- 
formation when  one  is  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  remember 
all  the  different  parts  of  one’s 
being”. 

In  1954,  Vera  von  der  Heydt 
became  a professional  mem- 
ber erf  the  Society  of  Analyti- 
cal Psychology  in  London, 
where  she  lived  and  worked 
for  more  than  30  years.  She 
was  a founder  member  of  the 
Association  of  Jungian  Ana- 
lysts, of  the  Independent 
Group  of  Analytical  Psycholo- 
gists, and,  most  recently,  of 
the  Guild  of  Analytical 
Psychology  and  Spirituality. 
But  there  was  nothing  nar- 
rowly professional  in  her  con- 
cerns: she  chaired,  and  until 
her  death,  was  president  of 
the  Analytical  Psychology 
Club,  there  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  explore  Jung’s 
psychology;  she  chaired  and 
was  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Guild  of  Pastoral  Psychology, 


there  for  anyone  who  wauls  to 
deepen  an  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  depth 
psychology  and  religion. 

To  these  she  brought  her 
passionate  loyalty  to  Jung’s 
teachings  — and  as  passion- 
ate a reaction  to  those  she  felt 
bad  betrayed  them.  She  could 
be  more  than  a touch  imperi- 
ous. bluntly  direct  and  stern 
, in  her  pursuit  of  what  she  felt 
was  important.  She  was  also 
disarmingly  humble,  mischie- . 
vously  charming;  and  as  radi- 
ant as  a child  delighting  in 
life's  small  wonders.  She  had 
a genius  fbr  receiving  that 
transformed  the  smallest 
bunch  of  flowers  Into  a mar- 
vel. and  in  doing  so  rejoiced 
in  not  just  the  gift  but  the 
donor.  She  was  as  engaged 
with  the  young  people  who 
helped  to  look  after  her 
towards  the  end  of  her  life  as 
she  was  with  those  of  her 
stream  of  often  distinguished 
visitors;  for  her.  it  was  the 
soul  that  mattered. 

Her  rigorous  clinical  expe- 
rience at  the  Davidson  Clinic. 
Edinburgh  with  Dr  Winifrid 
Rushfbrtb  at  the  start  of  her 
analytic  career  greatly  influ- 
enced her  and  left  her  with  an 
abiding  love  of  Scottish  di- 
rectness and  lack  of  side.  As 
an  analyst  she  was  both 
down-to-earth  and  extraordi- 
narily Intuitive;  I learned  to 
curb  my  impatience  at  her 
seemingly  irrelevant  tales, 
launched  as  soon  as  I entered 
the  room,  when  it  finally 


Letters 


Vera  von  der  Heydt . , . It  seems  as  if  the  search  is  more  important  than  the  goal’ 


dawned  just  how  precisely 
they  ffluminated  that  central 
issue  which  I had  only  now 
begun  to  articulate. 

And  in  all  this  again,  what 
mattered  most  was  not  the 
ego  psychology  which  has 
come  to  dominate  the  practice 
of  psychotherapy.  It  was  the 
discernment  of  and  respect 
tor  the  soul's  Journey,  the 
movement  towards  the  indi- 


vidual centre  that  Jung  called 
the  Self:  which  Vera  von  der 
Heydt  characterised  as  “the 
vessel  into  which  God's  grace 
might  pour”.  “We  all  have  a 
centre  of  gravity  within  us,” 
she  wrote  in  Prospects  fbr  the 
Soul  (1976).  “the  way  we  take 
to  discover  it  is  nobody's  con- 
cern but  our  own,  and  the 
only  thing  that  matters  is  to 
go  on  looking  until  we  catch  a 


glimpse  of  where  the  treasure 
is.  Whether  we  reach  it  or  not 
Is  uncertain;  it  seems  as  if  the 
search  is  more  important 
than  the  goaL" 


Margoretta  O’ Arty  & John  Ar- 
den write  We  first  met  George 
Byatt  (November  2d)  in  Lon- 
don in  the  1970s  at  Theatre 
Writers’  Union  meetings.  He 
insisted  that  the  TWU,  as  a 
brand-new  body,  should  be  as 
much  a creative  experiment 
as  any  of  the  new  plays  of  its 
members.  To  prevent  a crowd 
of  egocentric  individualists 
from  solidifying  into  a closed 
bureaucracy  with  a long  tail  erf" 
docile  stragglers  who  left  all 
tfie  decision-making  to  others, 
George  characteristically  in- 
voked the  Church  of  Scotland 
General  Assembly’s  ancient 
democracy  to  ensure  that  our 
“standing"  committees  be- 
came “rolling”  panels,  renew- 
ing themselves  hum  the  mem- 
bership at  regular  intervals  so 
that  everyone  had  a go  at 
executive  office  in  a very 
short  space  of  time.  We 
learned  more  about  demo- 
cratic activity  in  a few  months 
than  we  could  ever  have  found 
out  from  a lifetime's  involve- 
ment with  the  structure  of  a 
more  orthodox  union. 

George  was  a constant  ally 
and  pillar  of  support.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  largely-lm- 
I prevised  1977  show,  A Pin- 
prick of  History  (by  M D'ArcyX 

at  the  Ambience  Theatre  was 

inventive,  wMlarflting  and 
unremittingly  generous:  with- 
out It  the  production  might 
never  have  gat  off  the  ground- 
He  loved  to  try  something 
new;  he  loved  to  see  colleagues 
trying  something  new;  he 
would  praise  and  assist  with- 
out stint  and  criticise  with 
wisdom  and  warm-hearted 
irony.  His  death  is  a great  loss 
to  the  innermost  life  of  the 
theatre. 


room  There  I found  Rotten 
Borough  (obituary  of  Oliver 
Anderson,  November  16)  and 
read  the  book  in  a state  of 
hilarious  disbelief.  I wrote  at 
once  to  the  Guardian’s  David 
MeKie.  who  wrote  back  that: 
j “if  s the  sort  of  thing  Richard 
Boston  does  very  well.” 

And  so  it  was  that  he  met 
Oliver  Anderson  and  did  his 
I excellent  foil-page  story;  that 
Fourth  Estate  republished  the 
: book;  and  that  Oliver  Ander- 
1 son,  deservedly  had  his 
i Guardian  obituary-  In  1989 
Fourth  Estate  sent  me  a com- 
plimentary copy  of  Rotten 
Borough,  and  wrote;  “ — here 
but  for  you  and  Richard  Bos- 
ton we  would  not  be.  You  are 
only  the  second  person  in  the 
world  — apart  from  assorted 
hacks  — to  get  one...  the 
other  being  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, whose  office  rang  for  one 
last  week.  Of  course,  we 
obliged.  Ifs  selling  like  hot 
cross  buns  in  Grantham. . . " 


Death  Notices 


BARKER.  Qtqr  OcMhn,  (Mod  Ofl  Nowmt>w 
1996  at  harms  In  B»Wc.  East  Sussex 
user  an  immensely  brave  struggle.  Hus- 


band of  Judy,  lather  at  Ian.  Hilanr.  Rocnot 
end  Ka»  end  grandtetnar  M Beniamin. 
Jeeeamy.  Rebecca.  Joeei*.  Janamaii  and 
Nsttehe.  He  donated  W*  Body  tor  iwkUcoJ 
research.  Memorial  eanrice  Thursday 
December  die  (Ml  1M50m  el  Bottom  Par- 
ish crunch  and  oftenra/ae  at  Bodtem  Cas- 
tle. Enquiries  lor  donations  T»l:8«24 
430366. 


BROWN.  On  November  2M.  1996.  in  hos- 
pital, Peter  Brown  MA  (Okki)  aged  59 
yra.,  at  Stecfcport.  Cheshire  The  dear  Son 
ol  Dorothy  and  Brother  01  Parnate-  A retfrod 
Teacher.  Peter  was  tormorty  an  active 
member  o*  CHAOS  and  katawiy  The  Garrick 
Theatre.  Stockport-  Service  and  Gomtnflte/ 
at  Manchester  Crematorium  on  Friday. 


November  29m  at  2 Sa.m.  Family  flowers 
only  0»as«  tor  detain  ragardmg  dona- 
dona.  please  contact  toe  Funeral  Directors. 
Jonathan  Mcack  A Sona  Ltd..  Tel:  tnin-*28- 
im. 


Am  Shtarar 


Baroness  Vera  von  der  Heydt, 
psychoanalyst  born  December 
11.  1899;  died  November  14, 
1996 


Mariyrt  Berry  unites:  I spent 
my  brief  sabbatical  from 
teaching  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  a chance 
remark  led  me  to  the  universi- 
ty library’s  lockedt-away-books 


EDWARDS.  November  Slat  TOW.  peace- 
Mty  at  home  to  I Way.  aged  JB  yean.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Qeorgr*  Edwards,  Vice 


Chancellor  al  The  Umveratty  ol  Bradtord. 
1968-1978.  Pndooeor  Edwards  is  survived 


1988-1978.  PnPeeeor  Edwards  is  survived 
by  Ms  wtm  Kathleen,  two  eons  and  two 
Houghton.  The  Funeral  Service  win  take 


place  at  Won  Crematorium,  on  Friday 
November  SBtn.  at  140pm.  Flowers  or 
dcnawra  to  Amnesty  totamebanal.  may  be 
sent  to  H.Eatoa  & Sons  Funeral  Directors, 
Ashtonds  Road,  today  West  YoruWre  Tel: 
DIM  607380 


Jack  Poppiewell 


Birthdays 


Words,  music  and  modesty 


IN  THE  1940s,  every 
butcher's  boy  used  to 
whistle  the  songs  of  Jack 
Poppiewell,  who  has  died 
aged  87;  If  I Should  Fall  in 
Low  Again,  My  Girl 's  an  Irish 
Girl,  Really  and  Truly,  and 
every  singer  from  Bing 
Crosby  to  Gigli,  Grade  Fields 
to  Vera  Lynn,  Anne  Shelton 
to  Max  Bygraves  would  re- 
cord them. 

And  In  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
playgoers  with  a taste  for  the 
lighter  stufT,  forensic  or 
romantic,  like  Dead  on  Nine, 
Dear  Delinquent  or  Busybody, 
relished  the  Poppleweilian  , 
way  oT  twisting  a plot  with  I 
Irony  and  drawing  character. : 
Few  playwrights  could  count ! 
so  readily  on  stars  like 
Andrew  Cruickshank  for  I 
Scotland  Yard  men.  Naunton 
Wayne  as  a wry  commentator 
or  Margaret  Lockwood  as  a 
Mayfair  Cinderella. 

There  were  70  published 


songs.  16  stage  plays  — eight 
in  the  West  End  — eight  tele- 
vision dramas,  and  four  fea- 
ture films  from  PopplewelL 
He  was  a man  singularly 
reluctant  to  discuss  bis  talent; 
you  might  have  taken  him  for 
a rose-grower,  or  student  of 
French  literature  or  rugby 
league  — his  father  had  been 
president  of  the  league  and  in 
the  1930s  led  Its  first  British 
team  to  Australia.  Poppiewell 
was  more  the  conventional, 
quiet,  dry  humoured  York- 
shireman  and  family  maw 
than  songwriter  and  play- 
wright Celebrity?  it  inter- , 
ested  him  not  at  afl. 

Born  in  Leeds,  Jack 
Poppiewell  knew  from  boy- 
hood that  he  would  be  a song- 
writer. Tunes  came  into  his 
head  uninvited  but  it  took  a 
friend,  without  permission,  to 
enter  one  of  his  songs  in  a 
competition.  It  won. 

Thirteen  years  passed,  be- 


fore the  now  middle-aged 
writer  and  musician 
Poppiewell  turned  to  the 1 
theatre.  With  Blind  Alley 
(1953)  in  which  robbers  were  : 
driven  to  confess  by  a blind 
man’s  false  witness,  he  i 
proved  to  himself  that  he  had 
the  technique,  and  in  1958  it ; 
became  the  (Din  Tread  Softly, 
Stranger  with  Diana  Dors  and 
George  Baker. 

By  then  he  was  established 
in  the  West  End,  firstly  with  a 
1955  thriller  Dead  On  Nine 
and  secondly  with  the  1957 
light  comedy  Dear  Delin- 
quent, in  which  the  wide-eyed 
Anna  Massey  enchanted 
everyone  as  an  adolescent 
jewel  thief  — including  David 
Tomlinson  as  her  Mayfair 
victim.  Naturally  no  one 
called  the  police. 

Irene  Hand!  did,  though,  in 
Busybody  (1964)  when  she  ar- 
rived with  mop,  bucket  and 
cockney  accent  to  “do”  an 


office  and  found  a corpse. 
Busybody  was  Poppiewell' s 
most  femora  success.  Not  that 
the  police  were  allowed  to  do 
much  sleuthing,  since 1 
Handl's  Mrs  Mop  was  always 
well  ahead  of  them  with  clues,  i 
lines  and  laughs.  But  when 
she  reappeared  In  a variation  i 
on  the  theme  in  Dead  Easy 
(1973)  Poppiewell  came 
abruptly  unstuck. 

His  plays  did  not  “scape 
whipping”  from  critics  but ! 
Poppiewell  was  lucky  with 
his  actors  and  anyone  with  a i 
taste  for  light  comedy  was 
usually  rewarded.  There  was  i 
Alfred  Maries  as  an  agent 
whose  mother,  wife,  mistress  . 
and  secretary  took  various  ! 
attitudes  to  his  slobbery  in  A 
Day  in  the  Life  of...  (1058), 
with  Naunton  Wayne  as  com- 
pere to  apologise  for  him.  And  : 
there  was  that  stylish  comedi- 
enne Ycd&nde  Donlan  a year , 
later  in  And  Suddenly  it's 


Jack  Poppiewell . . . more 
than  70  songs  and  16  plays 


Spring  showing  a dowdy  Mar- 
garet Lockwood  how  to 
recover  her  looks  and  be  on 
her  guard  against  a be-whls- 
kered  button-moulder.  Frank 
Lawton.  Poppiewell  even 1 
adapted  a comedy  so  Parisian 
in  its  extra-marital  zest  that  i 
Every  Other  Boating  (1964) 1 


looked  like  Feydeau.  Derek 
Parr  played  an  adulterer 
whose  family  descends  on  his 
love  nest,  including  Margaret 
Lockwood  as  a knowing  wife 
with  lover  in  tow. 

It  was  fun  then  for  playgo- 
ers with  a taste  for  Coward  or 
Lonsdale  — to  whom 
Poppiewell  was  once  ambi- 
tiously compared.  It  added  to 
the  world's  harmless  plea- 
sures and  facilitated 
Popple  well’s  delight  in  travel 
as  he  inspected  overseas  ver- 
sions of  bis  plays  In  Europe,  | 
South  Africa,  Israel.  Austra- 
lia and  the  Doited  States.  Nor 
will  amateur  companies  soon  j 
forget  him. 

He  was  working  this 
August  — on  a musical  ver- 
sion of  one  of  his  plays  — 
when,  his  wife,  Betty  Bryant, 
an  artist  whom  he  married  55 
years  ago,  died,  within  a 
month  or  two  he  himself  was 
dead  from  cancer.  They  are 
survived  by  two  daughters. 


Erie  Shorter 


Jack  Poppiewell,  composer  and 
playwright,  bom  March  22, 1909; 
died  November  16, 1996 


John  Alderton,  actor,  56; 
Prof  John  Ashworth,  for- 
mer director,  London  School 
of  Economics,  58;  Rodney 
Bewes,  actor,  59;  Randy 
Brecker,  jazz  musician,  51; 
Lord  Bridges,  former  diplo- 
mat, 69;  Colette  Brown, 
chief  executive.  Personal  In- 
vestment Authority,  50;  Ga- 
vyn  Davies,  economist, 
member  of  the  Chancellor's 
panel,  46;  Robert  Dougall, 
former  newscaster,  83; 
James  Evans,  former  chair- 
man, International  Thomson 
Organisation,  64;  Lord  How- 
ard de  Walden,  racehorse 
owner  and  breeder,  84;  Dr 
Elm  Howells,  Labour  MP, 
50;  Rosaline  Kelly,  publish- 
ing consultant;  74;  Verity 
Lambert,  television  and  film 
producer,  61;  The  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne.  former  Con- 
servative minister.  84;  Sir 
John  Maddox,  former  edi- 
tor, Nature  magazine,  ?i; 
Baroness  (Ann)  MallalJeu, 
QC,  51;  Sir  David  Nickson,  I 
chairman,  Clydesdale  Bank, 
67;  Jil  Sander,  fashion  de- 1 
signer,  53;  Alan  Simpson, 
scriptwriter.  67;  Ernie  Wise, 
comedian,  71. 


WWOTHa,  John  DmM.  MBS  JP.  agod  88 
Mara.  Mkrvad  Husband  ol  Margaret  and 
Mur  ol  David.  Judhh,  WUItem.  Anna  and 
Hahw  andadarad  grandtalhar.  toad  qunily 
ana  peacefully  on  November  25  Private 
cramaUon.  Tnanksgivra  sorvtcn  at  2pm, 
Saturday  Daeatnbnr  7.  Si  Mary's  Church. 
Newer*.  Otoe. 

HAWKE.  Peacefully  on  lha  Mm  November 
alter  a abort  Mnwa  Douglas  William.  ogM 


62  yuan.  For  many,  yoars  a teacher  at 
Htvorstock  School.  Camden.  Funeral  ser- 
ene to  bo  Irald  at  SI  Mario  Church. 


Regents  Parti  NW1  al  lOJOam  on  Monday 
Sna  December.  tenanted  by  a private  cre- 
mation. Flowers,  or  donations  IT  daslrod  to 
Marla  Curl*  Contra,  cto  Lovenon  and  Sons. 
Wn  Mawatoc*  HUJ.  Hampstead  wvra  «OS. 
0171  SOB  4221. 


JENKYMS.  Polar,  ol  AmptWH.  Beds.  Must- 
dan  and  Teachor.  Bckenw  Husband  d 
Booty  and  FAttwr  of  Carol.  Glblw  and 
Dam,  dad  at  noma  on  Sunday  24th 
November  1998  agod  75  years.  Funaral  ter 
doao  lamny  anjyanfl  Memorial  Service  » 
ba  ambuncad.  Rowers  from  famnv  only. 


donations  to  6i  Johns  Houle*.  Uoggw- 
hangar  or  ttw  Cancer  Ratw  Macmman 
Fund.  Donations  and  an 


Fund.  Donations  and  onquirias  IQ  NcvIHe 
Funaral  Sarvtoe.  Tho  ow  Cniatih,  Fiuvnsk 
Road.  Amptflin,  Beds.  Tel:  01525  4061 3Z. 
ROBMBON,  Evans  Capad  (EVAN).  On 
23rd  November  1998.  Loved  and  loving 
Husband  of  the  late  Nora  and  Fattier  of 
JudHh  and  Rkhara.  The  Funaral  Setvlea 


will  bo  note  on  Friday  29th  November, 
2.16pm  m Thaw  Church  of  51  Mary  The 
Virgin,  smite  Brueme.  NontianvMon.  tot- 
hnrad  by  prtvoui  cremation.  Family  ttowara 
only,  donations  6 desired  tor  Save  The 
Children  Fund,  may  be  sera  please  to  B 
HoHoweii  & Son  and  W K BurtMge  Funeral 
Oiraaora,  M8.  Beech  Avenue.  Northampton 
WB3JN. 


noOSWON,  Don  PowtM  Of  Horsley. 
Manchester.  On  23ru  November  1896. 
neecetuny  alter  a abort  Bines*,  aged  95 
yearn.  Sendee  at  St  Marie-#  Church.  Wora- 
tey  » 1 JOpcn  on  Thursday  ggatti  November 
toltowod  by  tsommnal  at  Scents  Cremato- 


rium. Peal  Green  Family  nowara  only  but 
danetlora  H desired  to  Ray  CaeUe  Cwcer 
find. 


ice  wur  ai 
I *587.  Fax 


0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Shock  tactics 


1 HAVE,  once  again,  been 
asked  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
interview  with  a famous  per- 
son. And,  once  again.  I have 
accepted  the  challenge.  Be- 
low i$  a startling  glimpse  of 
Walter  Matthau,  the  beloved 
star  of  Herb  Gardner’s  new 
movie,  I’m  Not  Rappoport, 
who  has  revealed  his  darkest 
secrets  and  innermost  self  in 
order  to  boost  grosses. 

Q:  You  and  Jack  Lemmon 
have  often  been  compared  to 
Tracy  and  Hepburn.  In  your 
mind,  which  of  you  is  Tincy? 

A;  I am  Hepburn  and  Lem- 
mon Is  Tracy.  Although  when 
I asked  Jack  he  told  me  he 
always  thought  I was  Tracy 


and  he  was  Hepburn.  Oddly 
enough,  Tm  told  that  Tracy 
had  the  same  problem. 

Q:  You  play  a crazy  old  Jew- 
ish socialist  in  Pm  Not  Rappo- 
port and,  coincidentally,  you 
are  a crazy  old  Jewish  social- 
ist Did  that  have  anything  to 
do  with  your  getting  the  part? 

A:  I’m  not  a socialist  fm  a 
| Vegetarian.  I voted  Vegetar- 
ian because — and  this  is  true 
— my  niece  ran  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  Vegetarian 
I ticket  However  some  of  my 
best  friends  are  crazy  old  Jew- 
. ish  socialists.  So.  don’t  think 
I'm  being  critical. 

Q:  You  have  said  that  you, 
occasionally,  gamble. 

What  was  your  longest 
long  shot? 

A:  Ahorse  called  Jimmy 
Cannon,  named  after  the  leg- 
endary sportswriter  at  the  oH 
New  York  Post  which  paid  43 
to  I.  And  Herb  Gardner. 

Q:  In  order  to  make  this  an 
in-depth  interview  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  told  me  some- 
thing shocking  about  yourself 
that  you've  never  told  anyone 
else;  otherwise  I will  have  to 
make  it  up.  It  doesn’t  have  to 
be  true,  it  just  has  to  be 
shocking. 


A;  Many  years  ago  my  mother 
told  me  that  we  were  actually 
Irish.  But  since  we  all  lived  in 
an  all-JewiBta  neighbourhood 
and  looked  Jewish  and  had 
Jewish  accents,  my  father  felt 
it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  let 
people  think  what  they 

wanted.  At  that  time  our  last 
name  was  McMatthau,  but  as 
my  Gather  became  more  in- 
volved with  the  local  syna- 
gogue (he  eventually  became  a 
rabbi)  he  got  nervous  and 
dropped  it 

Elaine  May  gets  to  the  bottom 
OfWatter  Matthau  in  the  New 
Yorker- 


Sad  cesium 


QL  WHAT  is  the  purpose  of 
the  newsgroup  alt  cesium? 
Al.  This  newsgroup  is  in- 
tended expressly  for  the  dis- 
cussion, praise,  veneration, 
and  adoration,  the  posting  of 
songs,  poetry,  stories,  and 
parables  of  and  about  that 
most  sublime  of  elements,  the 
ahnlghtyCesfrun. 

Q2-  What  Is  Cesium? 

A&  Cesium  is  themost  sub- 
lime and  electropositive  of  all 
true  elements.  It  was  discov- 
ered spectroscopically,  in 


mineral  water  from  Dur- 
kheim,  Germany,  by  Robert 
Bunsen  (ofburner  fame)  and 
Gustaff  Kirchhoff  in  I860. 

Q3.  What  about  Er***ium? 

A3.  We  do  not  mention  the 
name  in  altcesium.  that  false 
element  being  an  upstart  and 
pretender,  vile,  depraved,  un- 
natural, and  having  no  stay- 
ing power.  The  longest  lived 
isotope,  Fr233  has  a half  life 
of  only  22  minutes.  Try  to 
base  a global  time  standard 

onthatjn  

Q4.  What isAMSWWBPW? 
A4.  AMSWWBUW  stands  for 
the  Association  ofMad  Scien- 
tists Who  Want  to  Blow  Up 
the^ World.  It  is  a highly  secre- 
tive organization.  Its  activi- 
ties involve  large  numbers  of 
monkeys  and  vast  quantities 
of  Cesium.  Given  the  indis- 
putable feet  thatafl  persons 
in  direct  contact  with  the 
organisation  have  mysteri- 
ously vanished  from  the  Net, 


6U2.  What  should  I do  ifl 
meet  Cesium  in  dark  alley? 
Ai2.  Run ummi 
Scientific  Cesium  obsession 
found  at  altcesium  by  NTarr. 


Last  notes 


L I WILL  always  love  you — 


Whitney  Houston  (A  real 
tear-jerker.) 


2.  My  Way — Frank  Sinatra 
(Enough  said.) 
a Unchained  Melody— The 
Righteous  Brothers  (No 
worse  than  Please  Release 
Me  which  I heard  at  a funeral 


were  on  holiday  in  Playa  de 
las  Americas,  Tenerife,  and 
one  evening  we  decided  to  go 
dancing  at  the  Hotel  Park 
Troya  along  the  front  After  a 
few  early  dances  we  sat  out  to 
watch  a tall  Indian -looking 
gentleman  and  his  partner 
take  to  the  floor  to  toe  music 
of  a Latin  American  rumba. 

He  was  tall,  greying,  dark 
hair  flashing  alert  eyes,  and 
she  was  a most  beautiful  dark 
lady.  Their  movement  was 


mation  about  this  shadowy 
group  derives  from  one  Bren- 
dan Dunn,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  alt 

cesium.  He,  alas,  is  among 
the  vanished. 


4.  Wind  beneath  My  Wings. 

5.  Memories — Barbra 
Streisand. 

6.  Imagine — John  Lennon. 

7.  In  The  Mood — Glenn 
Mfller. 

8.  Smoke  Gets  to  Your  Eyes — 
The  Platters  (At  a 
crematorium?) 

The  top  songs  currently 
rcqitestedatfUnerals  accord- 
ing to  the  Read  Peter  Atkinson 
in  the  Oxford  Diocesan. 


Dance  Lord 


beautiful  to  behold,  anriirio 
smile  of  enjoyment  entranc- 
ing. We  watched,  both  of  us 
intrigued  by  the  aura  of  radi- 
ance exuded  by  the  beauty  of 
I those  dancers.  Shortly  after- 
wards, toe  couple  seemed  to 
disappear  from  the  ballroom, 

but  we  could  not  forget  their 

brilliant  display  of  controlled 
rhythmic  dancing.  Only 
recently  on  my  last  visit  did  I 
recall  this  incident  with  the 
connection  of  the  reported  ap- 
pearances ofMaitreya.  Could 
you  tell  me  who  this  special 
couple  were?  Mr  W R King, 
Whitley  Bay. 

Benjamin  Creme’B  Master 
confirms  that  the  male  dan- 
cer was  Maitrey a and  the 
“woman"  the  master  Jesus. 
From.  Share  International 
published  by  Share  Interna- 
tional Foundations,  an  organi- 
sation  in  association  with  the 
Department  qf  Public  Informa- 
tion at  fre  United  Nations! Bm- 
Jamen  Creme  is  the  British 
chltf  editor  of  Share  Interna. 

an  artist  and  an  esoterU 
astfor  many  years.  His  tele- 


pond  on  the  Ageless  Wisdom 
Teachings  (apparently}. 


Bad  line 


HOW  YOU  use  your  mobile 
phone  could  damage  your 
health.  Harley  Street  neu- 
rologist Dr  Anthony  Hopkins 
treated  a man  suffering  pres- 
sure palsy,  a severe  muscle 
weakness  and  pain,  in  his 
arm  and  his  shoulder.  The 

man  had  been  resting  his  mo- 
bile phone  between  his  right 
ear  and  right  shoulder  for 
about  two  hours  while  he  was 
driving  his  car.  Dr  Hopkins 

has  termed  the  ailment  “mo- 
bile phone  user’s  shoulder 
droop”,  and  thinks  it's  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  hard  edge  of 

the  phone  compressing  the 
nerves  that  supply  the 
shoulder  muscles. 

Zest  on  the pair^ul  times  we 
Hoe  in. 


DEAR  Editors, 

In  about  1996  my  wife  axkti  - 


Zest . . vdon’tcaiius 


pathteamtoct  with  a Master  of 
Wisdom  allows  him  to  neciew 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw@guardtan.coMk;  fax 

01 71-713 4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  IISFarringdan 
Road,  London  EClR  3BR. 


to  date  information  on  the 
Christs  mergence  and  to  ex- 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Budget 


Taxation 


• Windfall  tax 
steals  Labour 
thunder 

• Double 
whammy  on 
travel  and 
insurance 


Spending 


• Deep  cuts 
in  housing 
benefit 

• Student 
loans  sell-off 
frees  funds 
for  schools 


Privatised  companies  complain  of  big  cut  in  allowances  for  investment 

‘Windfall  tax’  put  on  utilities 

Interest  rate 
and  tax  sums 
fail  to  add  up 


Simon  Bcravls,  Wchoias 
Bannister  and  Chris  Barrie 


THE  Chancellor 
was  accused  last 
night  of  imposing 
“a  windfall  tax  by 
any  other  name" 
on  the  utilities. 
The  claim  came  after  be 
pushed  through  plans  to  Im- 
pose a dramatic  cut  on  the  tax 
allowances  privatised  compa- 
nies can  claim  on  invest- 
ments In  pipes,  pylons  and 
power  stations. 

Tax  experts  were  quick  to 
draw  parallels  with  Labour’s 
plans  for  a windfall  taxon  the 
utilities,  but  Paul  Sampson,  a 
partner  in  Coopers  and  Ly- 
brand,  said:  “The  point  about 
his  proposals  is  that  they  are 
cumulative  and  continuing, 
whereas  Gordon  Brown  is 
planning  a one-off  bit  on  the 
utilities.” 

The  move  is  expected  to 
lead  to  a swift  revaluation  of 
utility  shares  on  the  stock 
market,  and  it  led  to  warnings  ; 
from  big  investors  that  it 
could  force  utilities  to  slow 
investment  in  fed  tain's  crum- 
bling public  services  infra- 
structure. 

At  the  same  time  it  emerged 
that  the  Government  has  laid 
plans  to  push  through  an 
extra  £720  million'icf  spending 
on  Magnox Electric,  fee  com- 
pany which  controls  those  nu- 
clear reactors  remaining  in 
the  public  sector,  over  the 
next  three  years.  ... 

The  pro  vision  Is  designed 
to  smooth  fee  way  fra*  the 
merger  of  Magnox  with  Brit- 
ish Nuclear  Fuels,  but  under- 
lines the  industry’s  continu- 
ing heavy  toll  on  fee  taxpayer 
despite  its  privatisation. 


' The  utilities  were  scram- 
bling to  assess  fee  fall  impact 
of  fee  capital  allowance  move, 
which  win  increase  fee  Ex- 
chequer’s take  from  £45  mil- 
lion a year  to  £825  tn 

1998  and  £675  million  in  1999. 

The  Chancellor  is  propos- 
ing that  assets  with  working 
lives  of  more  than  25  years 
should  qualify  for  capital 
allowances  of  6 per  cent  com- 
pared with  25  per  cent  now. 

The  electricity  and  gas  in- 
dustries appear  to  be  most 
: vulnerable  to  fee  measure  in 
I the  short  term.  Water  com- 
1 panics  may  be  able  to  use  fee 
shelter  of  advanced  corpora- 


‘lt  discriminates 
against  capita] 
intensive,  long 
term  investment* 


turn  tax  (ACT)  mountains  in 
the  short  term  but  will  even- 
tually also  be  hit  The  big  tele- 
com companies,  such  as  BT 
and  Energis,  will  suffer. 

Peter  Knapton,  managing 
director  of  securities  for 
Legal  & General,  predicted 
that  rampantes,  used  to  enjoy- 
ing tax  advantages,  would 
look  to  limit  the  damage  to 
pamingg  and  dividends.  In- 
vestment programmes  were  : 
likely  to  be  further  slowed.  He 
estimated  share  prices  could  ! 
fall  by  np  to  4 per  cent,  while 
one  leading  City  analyst  cal- 
culated that  fee  fa*  hfn  in. 
curred  by  the  average 
regional  electricity  company 
would  increase  by  up  to  £5 
million,  lopping  Mp  off  the 
value  of  eadh  share. 


Utilities  were  last  night  pre- 
dicting a fight  wife  fee  Intend 
Revenue  over  the  classifies- 
ticn  of  assets. 

John  Stiggars,  director  of 
the  Society  of  British  Gas  In- 
dustries, which  represents 
150  gas  equipment  suppliers, 
mid  investment  was  already 
snfferiwg  badly  from  ibn  un- 
certainty surrounding  the 
Monopolies  rwniwiadftn  in- 
qulry  into  British  Gas’s 
TransCo  division.  "A  farther 
disincentive  to  invest  is  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  and 
knocks  on  across  Industry.” 

- British  Gas  confirmed  that 
fee  measures  were  likely  to 
! hit  it  and  all  other  utilities, 
but  said  it  was  still  asssessing 
the  impact 

The  National  Grid  was 
more  farfexigit.  Calculating 
the  cost  at  £10  million  a year, 
chief  executive  David  Jones 
said?  <ai  cant  understand  the 
rationale  for  it  unless  it  were 
an  antidote  to  windfall  tax.” 

Power  generators  were  con- 
cerned that  the  measure 
would  farther  skew  the  elec- 
tricity market  towards  gas 
stations  which  traditionally 
operate  over  15  years  rather 
than  the  30  to  40  year  eyries 
seen  in  nuclear  and  coal 
plants.  One  senior  source 
said:  “This  is  a vicious  blow 
to  fee  ntfutipa-  ft  discrim- 
inates against  capital-inten- 
sive, long-term  investment  in 
favour  of  the  short-term  gas 
merchants." 

A spokesman  far  Hyder,  the 
Welsh  water  and  electricity 
company.  «»idr  “Water  com- 
panies, more  other  utili- 
ties, will  be  protected  by  their 
ACT  mountains  ...  but  we 
win  be  turning  into  real  tax 
payers;  fee  question  is  when 
that  will  happen." 


.-Jv 
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Triumphalism  attired  in 
the  garb  of  Mr  Micawber 


Sketch 


than  a grand  for  every  house- 
hold in  the  country. 

The  Chancellor  is  fee  Mr 
Micawber  of  the  deficit  econo- 
my. “Annual  income  twenty 
pounds,  aimual  expenditure, 
twenty-six  billion  and  twenty 
pounds,  result  happiness!” 

He  even  looked  like  Mr  Mi- 
cawber. too,  rubicund  and 
cheerful,  spraying  badjokes 
around  like  a jolly  uncle  who 
has  been  too  tong  at  the  alco- 
Lucozade,  or  whatever  was 
the  pale  yellow  liquid  which 
he  giugged  throughout  his 

Simon  Hoggart  s^on^vaHteftathe  I 

* was  tipsy,  but  he  bad  the  b 

MR  CLARKE  offered  a relaxed  bonhomie  of  someone  n 

triumphalistBudget,  who  plans  to  he  soon.  d 

though  perhaps  he  Thenew  measures  against  d 

should  have  arranged  a few  tax  evasion  would  not.  he  as- 

triumphsfhst  Nonetheless  sured  us,  bring  about  “mo’  a 

there  was  a cocky  swagger  to  bureaus  or  re’ tape.  ..the  ”1 

him  as  he  bribed  up  to  the  firstdu’o'Gummtlstoma’  B 

despatch  box.  . sure...”  b 

At  one  point  he  reminded  us  A new  parliamentary  figure  a 

ofhls  Nottingham  origins,  and  appeared  in  his  speech,  Ms 
I realised  who  we  were  watch-  Debbie  Speager.  She  may  be  p 

ing:  Albert  Finney  in  Satur-  related  to  Mr  Deputy  Speaker,  vs 

day  Night  and  Sunday  Mom-  Now  and  again  he  paused  to  T 

ing,  out  in  fee  late  1950s.  laugh,  far  some  reason  best  « 

wearing  his  sharp  new  Hush  known  to  himself  s] 

Puppies,  a packet  of  cigarillos  Thenha  would  cough,  par-  b: 

in  his  pocket  downing  the  ticulatiy  to  the  passage  about 

first  tax-reduced  plat  of  fee  the  need  to  stop  people  a 

night.  smoking.  si 

The  successes  are,  of  “I  haven't  been  converted  to  ei 

course,  a little  threadbare.  bubble-gum  flavoured  alco-  * 

The  best  he  could  manage  was  pops  myself,"  hesaid.  With.  d 1 

that  this  year’s  borrowing  any  other  minister  this  would  tl 

requirement  was  down  to  a have  been  irony.  With  Ken  *r 

mere  £26  billion,  hardly  more  yon  suspected  it  was  just  a es 

How  the  sums  add  up  for  you 


matter  of  time.  He  began  wife 
a few  lacklustre  scripted  jokes 
(“contrary  to  popular  belief;  I 
usually  took  in  the  Mirror  in 
the  morning,”)  then  moved  on 

to  his  business  of  tiie  day — 
taunting  Gordon  Brown. 

He  said  that  few  serious 
commentators  doubted  that 
growth  would  be  lower  than 
sjs  per  cent  next  year. 

«I  hear  mntterings  from  fee 
shadow  chancellor — I said. 
Urn  serious  commentators 

There  were  loud  Tory 
cheers  and  Jeers,  but  Mr 
Brown  looked  furious.  He 
hognn  hanging  wngrfly  nn  hi*; 

notes,  feensucked  in  his 
cheeks  as  If  sucking  mi  an  acid 
drop,  a sulphuric  acid  drop. 

(To  stamp  out  bullying, 
some  schools  have  adopted  a 
"buddy”  system.  But  Mr 
Brown’s  buddy,  Tony  Blair, 
beamed  as  if  it  was  the  funni- 
est joke  he’d  beard  all  day.) 

Mr  Clarke’s  cunning  was, 
perhaps,  to  make  us  think  this 
was  a cautious  Budget  far  the 
Tories  to  build  on  next  year, 
when  in  fact  it  was  a spending 
spree  for  Labour  to  pick  up  the 

bills. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr  Blair 
made  a speech  which  was  pas- 
sionate, committed  and 
egalitarian. 

As  Labour  MBs  cheered  him 
deliriously,  I swear  some  of 
them  could  be  seen  asking: 
“This  bloke’s  good.  Who  an 
earth  is  be?” 
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The  Chancellor  arriving  to  present  his  Budget.  He  claimed  the  economy  was  the  best  for  a 
generation  — ‘a  Rolls  Royce  recovery,  built  to  last"  photograph:  stan  karczuarz 
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Alex  Brummer 

THE  central  assertion  of 
Kenneth  Clarke's  Bud- 
get strategy  — that  his 
tight  fiscal  stand 
removes  fee  need  for  higher 
interest  rates  — does  not 
stand  up  to  anything  but  the 
most  cursory  scrutiny.  What 
Mr  Clarke  solemnly  presents 
as  a prudent  Budget,  which 
avoids  election  giveaways, 
squares  fee  arithmetic  only 
with  a degree  of  chicanery. 
While  this  may  please  the 
Chancellor’s  cabinet  col- 
leagues, it  is  unlikely  to  fool 
the  financial  markets. 

There  are  three  main  areas 
of  the  Budget  worth  closer  in- 
vestigation: the  economic 
forecasts,  which  are  unjustifi- 
ably optimistic  unless  the  in- 
flation target  is  thrown  to  fee 
wind;  the  belief  that  public 
spending  on  infrastructure 
can  be  ratcheted  down 
through  the  private  finance 
Initiative;  and  the  Chancel- 
lor’s reliance  on  “spend  to 
save”  to  end  the  shortfall  in 
taxation  receipts.  The  propo- 
sition that  these  latter  mea- 
sures could  draw  in  some  £6.7 
billion  of  revenues  over  three 
years  — far  more  than  all  his 
other  new  tax  raising  mea- 
sures together  — is  faintly 
preposterous.  However,  in 
this  last  spin  ctf  the  electoral 
dice  Mr  Clarke  has  had  to 
rely  upon  mathematical 
tricks  to  deliver  the  trio  of  en- 
ticing tax  cuts,  a lower  public 
sector  borrowing  require- : 
meat  and  higher  spending  on 
education  and  health. 

The  main  way  in  which  Mr 
Clarke  aims  to  increase  tax 
revenue,  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  borrowing  requirement, 
is  by  growing  fee  economy  at 
what  must  he  considered  an 
unsustainable  rate.  The  Bud- 
get forecast  predicts  that 
growth  in  Britain  will  pick  up 
from  the  current  level  of  2JS 
per  cent  to  3.5  per  cent  next 
year.  But  rather  than  being 
based  on  what  Britain  needs, 
export-led  growth,  this  win  be 
fuelled  largely  by  consumers' 
expenditure,  which  is  seen  as 
climbing  by  4.25  per  cent  — 
an  unsustainable  level  if  fee 
economy  is  not  to  overheat. 
Mr  Clarke  and  his  advisers 
appear  convinced  that  there 
will  be  some  recovery  in  ex- 
ports as  fee  economies  of  our 
main  markets  in  Europe  pick 
up  speed:  maybe.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  conveniently 
forgotten  one  of  the  truths  of 


| post-war  British  economic 
managiwnent  — that  industry 
has  performed  best  when  as- 
sisted by  a competitive 
pound.  The  10  per  cent  jump 
In  fee  value  of  fee  pound 
since  Mr  Clarke  delivered  his 
1995  Budget  could  scramble 
our  export  performance. 

Certainly,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land will  be  none  too  pleased 
with  the  heady  consumer 
spending  projections  for  next 
year,  if  it  is  to  have  any  pros- 
pect of  keeping  inflation 
within  2.5  per  cent  It  be- 
lieves that  domestic  demand 
holds  fee  key  to  inflation:  this 
will  be  impossible  without 
farther  base  rate  increases. 

The  second  difficulty  wife 
fee  Budget  is  public  spending. 
The  control  total  for  public 
spending  looks  admirably 
buttoned  down  at  a time  when 
Mr  Clarke  is  giving  fee  tradi- 
tional boost  to  the  sensitive 
areas  of  schools  and  health, 
which  will  be  part  of  the  elec- 
tion battleground.  This  is 
partly  being  achieved,  how- 
ever, by  cutting  back  on  capi- 


ln  this  last  spin  of 
the  electoral  dice, 
Clarke  has  had  to 
rely  on  tricks  of 
mathematics 


tal  expenditure  — the 
nation's  infrastructure  if  one 
likes.  Net  capital  spending, 
which  stood  at  £10.3  billion  in 
the  last  financial  year,  will 
fall  to  £8.6  billion  this  year 
and  £6.7  billion  in  1997-98.  The 
decline  in  capital  spending  is 
made  possible  by  taking  some 
projects  off  budget  through 
the  private  finance  initiative, 
on  which  £10.4  billion  is  pro- 
jected to  be  spent  over  the 
three  years  to  1999-2000.  How- 
ever, the  PFI  has  been  consis- 
tently behind  schedule  and  its 
effects  on  the  overall  Budget 
numbers  overestimated:  the 
result  is  a slow  start  to  criti- 
cal projects,  less  than  satisfac- 
tory infrastructure  and  some 
rather  soft  budgetary  num- 
bers. 

The  third  structural  weak- 
ness in  the  Budget  is  the  reli- 
ance on  less  than  solid  tax- 
ation gains.  One  of  the 
biggest  figures  mentioned  by 
Mr  Clarke  was  the  possibility 
that  his  £800  million  enforce- 
ment of  tax  collection  would 
raise  £6.7  billion.  Even  if 
there  were  a number  of 
Rupert  Murdochs  paying  only 
minimal  tax,  the  markets 
would  take  a great  deal  of  con- 
vincing on  this. 

Taken  at  face  value,  the  £19 
billion  public  sector  borrow- 
ing requirement  next  year 
ought  to  be  enough  to  con- 
vince fee  City  that  Mr  Clarke 
remains  a sound  chap.  But 
when  one  blows  away  at  the 
swaying  supports  for  this  fig- 
ure. the  sirens  sound. 


Source:  Coopers  a tybmd 
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IGHTEEN  years  after  Mrs 

Thatcher’s  Qrst  election  victory, 

the  Conservatives  will  go  to  the 

i hostings  next  spring  with  the 

1 basic  rate  of  income  tax  lOp 

below  the  rate  they  inherited  from  Labour 

^And  the  clear  message  from  yesterday’s 
Budget  was  that  the  Government  will  bnng 

the  main rateoftaxdowiitoits  tong-term 

goal  of  20  percent  ifthey  winafifth  term  in 

°The  SaStor  broadly  followed  the 

SSS^JSSaMUto.  brtdawing 
£500  million  back  through  higher  excise 
duties  and  an  Increase  In  taxes  on  bath 
insurance  premiums  and  air  travel.  . . 

Mr  Clarke  said  that  the  reduction  w the 
basic  rate  meant  it  was  at  its  lowest  level 
since  Stanley  Baldwin  was  Prime  Minister 

^Bu? he  buttressed  the  headline-grabbing 
changes  in  income  tax  with  a number  or 
other  measures  designed  to  spread  his 
bounty  across  as  many  of  the  Government  s 
core  constituencies  as  possible.  , 

Small  businesses,  one  of  the  backbones  of 
the  conservative  Party,  were  exempted 
from  the  tougher  regulations  on  capital  ^ 
allowances  for  long  life  assets  and  offered 
“substantial  extra  help”  with  next’s  years 
business  rates  bills. 

Enforcement 


For  the  green  lobby,  there  were  changes 
to  excise  duties,  designed  to  encourage 
cleaner  petrol  and  eco-friendly  lorries. 

While  petrol  went  np  by  3p  a litre  last 
night,  Mr  Clarke  reduced  the  duty  on  road 
fuel  gas  by  25  per  cent.  Heavy  goods 
vehicles  that  meet  stringent 
environmental  standards  will  have  their 
excise  duty  cut  by  £500. 

Apart  from  motorists,  the  only  real 
losers  from  the  Budget  were  smokers,  who 
saw  the  excise  duty  on  a packet  of  20 
cigarettes  rise  by  15p. 

The  rest  of  Mr  Clarke’s  revenue-raising 
was  concentrated  on  closing  tax  loopholes, 
by  which  he  expects  to  garner  £1  billtonin 
1997/98,  rising  to  more  than  £3  billion  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Chancellor  said  that,  once  average 
earnings  were  taken  into  account,  the 
average  family  would  be  £870  better  off  as  a 
result  of  the  Budget,  and  £1.100  better  off 
than  it  was  before  the  1992  election. 

However,  the  small  print  of  the 
Treasury’s  Red  Book  showed  that,  despite 
the  reduction  in  income  tax,  the  overall 
taxation  burden  is  now  slightly  higher 
than  it  was  when  the  Callaghan 
government  left  office. 

Higher  levies  on  spending  and  increases 
in  social  security  taxes  have  meant  that  the 
state  will  take  35.75  percent  of  national 
income  through  taxation  in  the  current 


financial  year,  against  34L25  per  cent  in 
1978/79. 

What  is  more,  the  Treasury's  projections 
point  to  the  tax  burden  continuing  to  rise 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  beyond.  By 
2001/02,  the  last  year  for  which  the  - 
Government  makes  forecasts,  tax  as  a 
share  of  gross  domestic  product  will  have 
risen  to  38  percent 

Treasury  officials  said  that  the  rise  in  the 
tax  burden  was  the  result  of  two  main 
factors. 

It  is  assumed  that  excise  duties  on 
tobacco  and  petrol  would  continue  to  go  up 
ahead  of  inflation,  providing  the  Treasury 
with  an  additional  £1  billion  every  year. 

Further,  the  Treasury  projects  that  tax 
allowances  will  rise  in  line  with  inflation, 
bnt  the  tendency  of  earnings  to  rise  tester 
than  prices  means  Hie  tax  take  goes  np — 
the  phenomenon  known  as  fiscal  drag. 

Labour  said  last  night  that  the 
Government  had  hot  only  proved  to  be  a 
tax-raising  party,  bnt  had  also  raised  taxes 
in  an  unfair  way.  It  said  it  was  a “give  with 
one  hand,  take  with  the  other”  Budget. 

Despite  Labour’s  criticisms,  the  overall 
throat  of  die  Budget was  more  progressive 
than  last  year’s,  reflecting  the  likelihood 
that  both  main  parties  will  be  making  a 
pitch  for  the votes  of  those  on  low  and 
middle  Incomes  at  the  election. 

Kb:  Clarke  told  the  Commons  that  he 


could  have  emulated  Nigel  tawsonta  the 
1987  Budget  and  cat  2p  off  the  basic  rate, 
butinstead  he  had  decided  to  use  some  of ' ‘ 
his  leeway  to  raise  personal  tacr  allowances 
and  widen  the  20  per  cent  lower-rate  band. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  his  decision  to 
raise  the  personal  allowance  by  £280 to 
£4,045 —an  increase  three-and-a-half  . ' 
times  the  rate  ofinffatiiui^.^yonld  help 
those  on  low  incomes.  He  raised  the 
threshhold  for  paying  the  top  40  percent 
rate  of  income  tax  by  £600,  in  line  with  - 
inflation. 

Annmfnfftngfhe  derfjpop  tn  shave  ttiA 
basic  rate  from  24p  to  23p,  at  a cost  of . 
£1,250  milllan,  the  Chancellor  said  that 
hitting  the  20p  target  was  one  of  the  Major 
administration’s  “most important 


pledges’ 

He  added:  “We  are  proving  tha  t we  can 
move  towards  the  delivery  of  the  promise  . 
and  still  deliver  healthy  public  finances. 
Every  step  we  take  makes  it  more  and  more 
credible." 

Mr  Clarice  made  only  modest  progress 
towards  the  abolition  of  inheritance  tax 
and  capital  gains  tax — two  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  most  cherished  aims. 

The  threshhold  for  paying  inheritance 
tax  was  raised  by  £15,000  to  £215.000 — 
£10,000 more  than  Indexation.  But  the 
CGT-exempt  amount was  raised  In  line 
with  inflation  by  £200  to  £6,300. 


Crackdown  on 
fraud  aims  to 
claw  back  £7bn 


Q Labour  claims 
credit  for  strategy 
e VAT  loopholes 
and  fraud  targeted 


THE  centrepiece  of  the 
Chancellor's  Budget  bal- 
ancing act  is  an  anti- 
fraud  crackdown  which  he 
claimed  would  raise  nearly 
£7  billion  over  three  years. 

In  what  Mr  Clarke  de- 
scribed as  a “spend  to  save” 
programme,  the  Government 
will  invest  £800  million  tack- 
ling tax-  and  VAT-dodging, 
and  social  security  cheats. 

Justifying  his  optimistic 
prediction  tor  public  borrow- 
ing, the  Chancellor  promised 
to  make  up  the  revenue  short- 
falls that  had  thrown  this 
year’s  forecasts  into  disarray. 

"There  does  seem  to  be  an 
increasing  tendency  to  ex- 
ploit loopholes  and  use 
special  reliefs  in  an  artificial 
way  to  reduce  tax  bills.  Those 
sort  of  tax  cuts  are  unaccept- 
able. In  this  Budget  1 will  pro- 
pose a number  of  measures  to 
stem  tax  leakage,  to  protect 
the  ordinary  taxpayer  and 
make  sure  we  get  the  right 
tax  from  the  right  people.” 

Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
claimed  Mr  Clarke  was  rely- 
ing on  a strategy  first  sug- 
gested by  shadow  chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  and  ridiculed 
by  the  Tories  at  the  time. 

Thousands  of  civil  servants 
are  being  drafted  into  the  war 
on  fraud:  Customs  is  to  em- 
ploy an  extra  300  personnel 
and  retain  a ftirther  1,100 
posts,  and  Inland  Revenue  is 
redeploying  1,000  officers. 

Customs  & Excise  and  In- 
land Revenue  officials  will  be 
allowed  to  swap  information 
with  the  Department  of  Social 
Security,  a move  that  will 
alarm  civil  liberties  bodies. 
The  Government  has  also  tar- 
geted a number  of  long-stand- 
ing concessions  or  gaps  in  the 
tax  Laws. 

Electrical  retailers  in  par- 
ticular will  be  hit  by  the  ap- 
plication of  VAT  to  product 
warranties.  Foreign  banks 
will  see  their  V AT-avo idance 
schemes  stopped. 

On  income  tax.  the  Govern- 
ment Is  tightening  the  rules 
covering  transfer  or  assets 
abroad. 

The  Budget  forecast  that 


over  three  years  an  extra 
£2.2  billion  would  be  gathered 
by  Customs  through  attacks 
on  VAT  evasion  and  avoid- 
ance, smuggling,  the  black 
economy  and  other  fiddles.  A 
further  £22  billion  is  forecast 
from  measures  to  protect 
social  security  benefits  from 
fraud  and  £2  billion  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  clamping 
down  on  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual tax-dodging. 

Some  accountants  cast 
doubt  however,  on  the  Trea- 
sury’s arithmetic.  Martyn 
Bridges,  senior  partner  with 
Deloltte  & Touche  and  one  of 
Britain’s  foremost  authorities 
on  tax  evasion  and  fraud, 
agreed  billions  of  pounds  of 
unpaid  taxes  escaped  the  net, 
but  added:  "I  don’t  think 
they'll  do  it  [close  the  loop- 
holes] over  three  years." 
Were  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery to  be  in  place  within 
six  months,  Mr  Bridges  said, 
it  would  produce  no  new  reve- 
nue for  about  a year. 

Mike  Fountain  of  Coopers 
& Lybrand  said  the  VAT  loop- 
holes being  closed  were  not 
responsible  for  the  shortfall 
in  revenues  with  which  the 
Chancellor  was  now  trying  to 
deaL  “They  got  their  forecasts 
wrong,"  he  said. 

Among  die  specific  areas 
for  action  are: 

• VAT  avoidance  schemes  in 
retailing,  insurance,  bad-debt 
relief,  property  and  telecoms 
services,  yielding  at  least 
£720  million  in  1997/98; 

• Inland  Revenue  measures 
against  tax-avoidance 
schemes  involving  finance 
leases  and  the  abuse  of 
double-taxation  relief  by  com- 
panies claiming  overseas  af- 
filiates. worth  a total  £200  mil- 
lion a year, 

• Collection  of  betting  duty 
from  Illegal  casinos,  cur- 
rently not  possible  under  the 
Gaming  Act; 

• Cross-border  smuggling 
within  the  European  market 
and  the  black  economy  in 
general. 

In  addition  to  Customs,  tax 
and  social  security,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  acting  to  stem 
abuse  in  several  other  areas, 
including  the  evasion  of  vehi- 
cle excise  duty.  From  Janu- 
ary. clamping  squads  will 
clamp  or  impound  untaxed 
cars. 

Roger  Cow*  and  Dai 
Atkinson 


Window  shopping . . - the  flinmepiinr  hopes  the  tills  cnnllrme  to  ring  in  the  run-up  to  Christinas  photograph:  tom 


Value  added  tax 

More  work  for  Customs  officers 


# Equal  treatment 
over  unpaid  taxes 


THB  Chancellor  defused 
a fierce  row  with  busi- 
ness by  changing  -the 
rules  tor  how  long  Customs  & 
Excise  can  reclaim  back 
taxes,  cutting  the  period  from 
six  to  three  years. 

His  surprise  move  could 
force  Customs  to  recruit  more 
staff— just  after  giving  early 
retirement  to  experienced 
officers. 

The  row  erupted  in  the 
summer,  when  the  Govern- 
ment moved  to  block  claims 


from  businesses  for  VAT  mis- 
takes dating  back  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tax  in.  1973, 
which  could  have  amounted 
to  tens  of  billions  of  pounds. 
A three-year  limit  was  an- 
nounced with  immediate  ef- 
fect in  July  and  will  be  legis- 
lated tor  in  the  Finance  BID. 

The  business  world  ex- 
ploded with  indignation  at  the 
overnight  imposition  of  the 
limit,  penalising  companies 
whose  repayment  claims  bad 
been  submitted  bnt  not  agreed 
with.  Customs  8t  Excise.  Criti- 
cism was  aimed  particularly 
at  the  way  Customs  could  stiff 
piaim  taxes  from  companies 
going  back  six  years. 


Mr  Clarke  surprised  the  tax 
world  when  he  announced 
yesterday  that  he  recognised 
the  imbalance  was  wrong, 
and  that  it  would  be  corrected 
by  reducing  the  claim  period 
allowed  to  Customs  from  six 
to  three  years. 

“ Government  must  not 
only  be  fair — it  must  be  seen 
to  be  fair,”  be  said. 

'T  have  therefore  decided 
that  Customs’  right  to  Haim 
underpaid  tax,  in  cases  where 
no  fraud  or  malpractice  is  in- 
volved, should  be  restricted  to 
three  years.” 

Legal  cases  will  continue  In 
the  European  Court  to  chal- 
lenge toe  block  on  cases  not 


agreed  by  July,  but  the  Bad- 
get  move  placates  critics. 

Mite  Fountain  of  accoun- 
tancy firm  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand said:  “It  was  a surprise. 
It  seems  to  be  an  admission 
that  Hark  claims  are  higher 
than  thu  Customs  has  admit-- 
ted,  so  they  have  derided  to 
give  up  tile  smaller  number’’. 

Alan  Bucket  of  Binder 
Hamlyn  saidr.T  would  have 
preferred  both  periods  to 
have  been  six  years.” 

He  said  the  move  would  ne- 
cessitate more  Customs  offi- 
cers being  hired  so  that 
businesses  could  be  visited 

more  frequently. 


Retailers  and 
airlines  attack 
rises  in 


•Premium  tax  up 
to  4 percent 
•Air  passenger  . 
duty  doubled 


INSURERS  and  the  travel 
industry  were  united  last 
night  in -fierce  condemna- 
tion of  proposals  to  raise 
nearly  £3  billion  over  the  next 
three  years  from  increases  In 
both  Insurance  premium  tax 
and  air  tax. 

Insurance  premium  tax, 
which  applies  to  most  general 
insurance  piollries  but  not  to 
life  premiums,  is  to  be  raised 
from  its  current  rate  of2i>per 
cent  to  4 per  cent  This  will 
take  effect  on  April  1 next 
year.  IPT  was  first  an- 
nounced, at  is  per  cent,  in 
the  1998  Budget 
But  what  really  drew  the 
Ire  of  the  industry  was  the 
Chancellor's  decision  to  in- 
crease from  2.5  per  cent  to 
17.5  per  cent  the  tax  rate  on  a 
tow  types  of  specialised  insur- 
ance. 

These  indude  mechanical 
breakdown  Insurance  sold 
with  domestic  appliances, 
travel  Insurance  and  policies 
offered  alongside  TV  and  car 
hire. 

The  Government  has  be- 
came iwftriMtftiwgiy  concerned 
♦hat  retailers  have  been  mini- 
mising the  17.5  per  cent  VAT 
on  goods  by  transferring 
some  of  the  price  to  associ- 
ated insurance  products 
which  have,  until  now,  at- 
tracted a rate  of  just  25  per 
cent 

By  equalising  the  VAT  rate 
and  the  insurance  duty  at 
17.5  per  cent  the  Chancellor 
hopes  to  stamp  out  this  tax 
avoidance. 

Martin  Brackenbury,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  dToUr 
Operators,'  described  the  in- 
crease as  ”00110881”.  He  said: 


‘This  will  do  great  damage  to 
our  industry,  which  Is  very 
price-sensitive/' 

Mr  Brackenbury  was 
equally  critical  of  the  Govern* 
meat's  decision  to  double  air 
passenger  duty.  The  £5  rate 
forioumeys  within  Europe  Is 
going  up  to  £10  and  the  £io 
rate  for  other  international 
air  travel  will  rise  to  £20.  Mr 
Brackenbury  said  this  would 
force  the  travel  industry  to 
reduce  the  number  of  holi- 
days and  Increase  prices. 

British  Midland  said  it  was 
extremely  disappointed  by 
the  duty  increase.  “We  have 
always  maintained  that  air 
passenger  duty  is  discrimina- 
tory against  airlines,  which 
increasingly  compete  with 
other  transport  modes,  both 
in  the  UK  and  Europe,’  a 
spokesman  commented. 

The  Association  of  British 
Insurers  (ABT)  bad  been 
braced  for  a rise  in  the  insur- 
ance premium  tax.  but  had 
nevertheless  been  lobbying 
hard  for  It  to  be  abolished. 

“We  are  surprised,  sad- 
dened and  disappointed  that 
♦bp  Chancellor  has  decided  to 
increase  the  rate  of  insurance 
premium  tax  for  non-life  in- 
surances to  4 per  cent,”  said 
the  ABTs  director  general. 
Mark  Boleat 

The  ABI  estimated  that  the 
insurance  tax  currently 
raises  £750mlUiQn  a year,  a 
figure  which  will  increase  to 
£L2  billion.  The  rise  will  add 
£7.60  to  the  £190  cost  of  the 
average  family's  buildings  in- 
surance: £5  to  the  £125  cost  of 
the  average  contents  insur- 
ance and  £13.60  to  a typical 
motor  policy  costing  £340. 

A spokesman  for  Legal  & 
General  said  the  industry  was 
braced  for  further  rises. 
France  levies  an  18  per  cent 
tax  on  motor  policies,  while 
Italy  applies  a rate  oT  21.25  per 
cent  on  household  premiums. 


Profit-related  pay 


Sharing  ethos 
is  discarded 


•Concession  will 
be  phased  out 


m QUESTION  mark  hangs 
over  whether  firms  or 
^^employees  will  carry 
the  cost  of  the  Chancellor’s 
planned  phasing  out  of  profit- 
related  pay  tax  breaks,  which 
affect  more  than  3^  million 
workers. 

Kenneth  Clarke  yesterday 
announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  special  ♦*>*  relief  initia- 
tive, launched  10  years  ago  to 
encourage  companies  to  peg 
pay  more  closely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  frie  underlying  busi- 
ness. 

At  present,  up  to  £4,000  of 
salary  paid  under  a qualify- 
ing scheme  is  tax-free.  But  Mr 
Clarke  said  this  limit  would 
remain  only  until  the  end  of 
next  year.  Then  the  tax 
threshold  would  be  scaled 
back  to  22,000  a year  before 
being  abolished  by  the  torn  of 
the  century 

The  acconntancy  firm 
Coopers  & Lybrand  says  there 
will  be  huge  confusion  about 
whether  the  employer  or  the 
employee  will  carry  the  cost 
of  the  loss  of  tax  relief  For  a 
top-rate  taxpayer  the  advan- 
tage can  be  worth  up  to  £1,600 
a year  while  the  gain  to  a 
basic-rate  taxpayer  is  £960. 
Many  firms  have  encouraged 
their  staff  to  switch  to  profit- 
related  pay  schemes. 

Other  leading  firms  last 
mght  criticised  the  move. 


which  will  yield  up  to 
£3.1  billion  in  savings  by  the 
ys ar2000. 

Stuart  Hampson,  chairman 
of  foe  John  Lewis  Partner- 
ship, said  it  was  "deeply  dis- 
couraging that,  at  a time 
when  boardroom  excess  is 
being  so  widely  criticised,  the 
Chancellor  has  derided  to  tax 
a scheme  which  pushed  profit 
out  to  everyone". 

Peter  Jarvis,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Whitbread,  said  he  be- 
lieved in  'linking  rewards  to 
the  profit  of  a company”. 

The  MSF  union  condemned 
the  move  as  "a  major  own- 
goal  by  the  Government”, 
adding:  “It  was  they  who  set 
up  this  tax  dodge,  and  3.7  mil- 
lion people  fell  for  it  Now  the 
very  same  government  is 
double-crossing  them.  The 
move  Is  a total  admission  of 
failure  — a number  of  PRP 
schemes  will  now  collapse.” 

TOC  general  secretary  John 
Monks  said:  “Profit-related  pay 
has  been  a large  loophole,  with 
some  people  gaining  considera- 
bly while  others,  for  eKampig 
public  sector  workers,  lost  exit 
The  Chancellor  is  right  to 
phase  out  this  tax  relief.” 

The  Chancellor  unveiled 
plans  to  stop  employers  get- 
ting tax  breaks  by  paying 
their  staff  with  company 
shares  — a scheme  widely 
■used  by  City  financial  firms. 
This  loophole  saves  an  em- 
ployer lo  per  cent  because 
such  share  payments  are  ex- 
empt from  national  insurance. 

ftetrick  Donovan 


Little  pain,  little  gain 

W antes:  Sean  and  Amanda  Bellamy 


Status;  married,  both  working,  expecting  a be 
Home:  Totnes,  Devon 


SEAN  and  Amanda  Bellamy 
can  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
having  more  money  in  their 
pockets  as  they  await  the 
arrival  of  tbeir  first  child 
thanks  to  the  cut  in  the  basic 
rate  of  tax  and  changes  in 
personal  allowances. 

Bat  the  two  sooth  Devon 
teachers  were  left  unim- 
pressed by  the  overall 
shape  of  the  Chancellor’s 
package  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  their 
strong  Labour  allegiance. 

Neither  smokes,  and  they 
drink  only  rarely  But  the 
couple,  who  live  in  a three 

bedroom  terraced  cottage 
in  Totnes,  are  concerned 
about  Inexorably  rising 
food  bills  and  wifi  be  hit  by 
Increased  Insurance,  tax 
and  petrol  costs  for  their 
seven-year  old  car: 

Amanda  earns  £20.000  a 
year  as  an  infant  teacher  in 
Brixham,  Sean  a more  mod- 


est £12,000  aa  administra- 
tor of  a small  independent 
school  in  Ashburton. 

They  calculate  it  costs  the 
equivalent  of  a day’s  wages 
just  to  keep  the  car  on  the 
road  and  reckon,  petrol  bills 
alone  wifi  rise  by  around 
£1^0p  a week  as  a result  of 


“The  car  to  a necessity 
but  only  because  of  a lack 
of  good  public  transport,” 
says  Sean. 

Though  they  liked  the 
idea  of  having  more  dispos- 
able Income  both  approved 
of  paying  taxto  fund  areas 
of  public  spending  such  as 
education. 

“Despite  more  money 
going  into  schools  what  we 
are  witnessing  is  a contin- 
ued growth  in  class  sizes” 
Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Changes  gain  £252 
ayearfapprox) 


Pensioners  let  down 


Mamas  Vera  Robathan 


Status;  single  pensioner 


Home;  RednaJ,  Birmingham 


PENSIONER  Vera 
Robathan  does  not  pay 
income  tax,  jet  off  abroad. 

swig  alco-pop  or  expect  to 
f P°t  of  cash.  So  the 

budget  did  not  touch  her 
for  good  or  ilL 
Mrs  Robathan’s  only 
source  of  income  is  her  state 
about 

£10  a week  from  her  late 
husband's  pension.  “Tax 

cuisareno  use  to  me  at  alL" 

enough  to  pay  tax. 

<toesR’t  seem 
tohave mentioned  pension- 

KgGKffiiHtS. 
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she  said.  “If  only  the 
Chancellor  would  restore 
the  link  between  pensions 
and  earnings,  that  would 
give  me  about  an  extra  £20 
a week  which  would  do 
away  with  the  need  for  a lot 
of  handouts.  We  don’t  want 
handouts.” 

’The  RPI  link  is  mea- 
sured in  September  but  we 
don’t  get  the  money  till 
April.  But  everything  has 
gone  up  by  then  and  the 
nioney  has  gone  before  they 
give  It  to  you.” 

Mrs  Robathan  has  Just 
*®auaged  to  win  some  coiin- 
?“  ***  housing  benefit 
out  admits  that  mavir.p, 
ends  meet  is  still  hard*  She 

had  also  hoped  for  a reduc- 

VAT  on  Phone  bilk 
ana  a concession  on  the 
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Change;  No  change 
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Spending 


Richard  Thomas  on  how  the  Chancellor  hit  ‘scroungers’  while  plucking  voters’  heartstrings  I Education 


Soft  sell  with  hard  edge 

THE  inhaWtante  ofMiddle  Eng-  | dhnn-term  target.  For  1998/99 the  control  | Benefit  Agency  officials,  to  try  to  catch  the  mental  investment  plans 
land  were  the  target  for  the  Chan-  1 total  willccrae  down  by  another  £1.9  I undeserving.  thinly  veiled  by  predicted 

ceiJm'SBndgettargeS8e,wlth  billion — a rise,  after  Inflation,  of  0.75  pex  1 The  Department  for  Social  Security,  much-criticised  Private  I 

nerty  increases  for  hospitals,  I cent  ! which  wtnrecrfvcm  mtiitnn  (PFI). 

Schools  and  Tmlim  fhn«1<uV  Kvt  a 1 • — ■»  i ■ - »■_- I j — ^ « a if.  ni » i.nA 


THE  inhabitants ofMiddle  Eng- 
land were  the  target  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's Budget  largesse,  with 
hefty  increases  for  hospitals, 
schools  and  police  frmded  by  a 
crackdown  on  social  security  cheats,  and  a 
discreet  shelving  ofWhitehall  investment 
plans. 

While  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarice,  . 

was  able  to  show  his  tongh  side  to  the  jit- 
tery financial  maricets  after  announcing 
tough  overall  spending  plans,  he  also 
plucked  at  the  heartstrings  of  voters  wor- 
ried about  grandmother's  hip  operation 
and  the  leaking  roof  at  the  local  school. 

Only  scroungers  and.  ultimately,  single 
parents,  appear  to  be  the  losers  from  the 
package — although  in  the  long-term,  cots  I 

to  capital  spending  will  be  felt  on  the  trains 

and  roads.  By  then,  however,  the  election 
will  be  long  past. 

Given  the  stage  In  the  political  cycle,  Mr 
Clarke's  virtual  cap  on  the  key  measure  of 
spending,  the  control  total — which  strips 

out  erratic  sections  of  the  welfare  budget 
and  debt  interest — looks  virtuous. 

Next  year  the  Government  intends  to 
spend  a total  of £266.5  billion — arise  in 
real  terms  of  0.25  per  cent  on  the  outturn 
for  1996/97  and  £1.7  billion  less  than  the 
Chancellor  predicted  last  year.  This  brings 
total  state  expenditure  down  to  40  per  cent 
of  national  income,  the  Chancellor’s  me- 


dimn-term  target.  For  1998/99 the  control 
total  willcome  down  by  another  £1.9 
billion — a rise,  after  inflation,  of  0.75  pex 
cent. 

After  dire  warnings  that  hospitals  would 
he  able  to  provide  only  emergency  opera- 
tions, an  additional  £1.6  bflhtm  has  been 
found  for  the  National  Health  Service. 
Schools  have  gained  ah  extra  £830 nnlHosi, 
assuming  councils  are  able  to  pass  the  cash 
on.  Even  ftzrther  and  higher  education, 
previously  subject  to  a relentless  squeeze, 
will  get  an  extra  £280  million  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  damaging  repeats  oflast  weekfs 
strike  by  lecturers. 

The  £20  million  for  science  sounds  for- 
ward-looking, while  £4S0  million  to  get  an 
extra  5,000 hobbies  on  the  beat  before  new 
year's  eve  1999  is  aimed  at  growing  fears  of 
crimein  the  floating-voter  suburbs. 

The Treasury  has  managed  its  conjuring 
trick  through  a three-point  strategy,  first, 
cash  has  been  raised  by  plundering  next 
year’s  reserve — intended  for  unforeseen 
events — to  the  tone  of£2-5  billion,  down 
foam  £6  bilUon  pencilled  In  thorn  last  year's 
Budget. 

Secondly,  Mr  Clarke  has  targeted  benefit 
scroungers,  the  idle  unemployed  and  lone 
parents.  His  spend-to-save  package  sounds 
innocuous  enough,  evoking  images  of  cus- 
tomer-friendly supermarkets.  In  practice 
it  means  an  extra  1%4  million  visits  from 


1 Benefit  Agency  officials,  to  try  to  catch  the 
undeserving. 

The  Department  for  Social  Security, 
which  will  receive  an  extra  £600 million 
compared  with  previous  plans,  is  charged 
with  turning  £469  million  of  this  into  a 
saving  of  £2.1  billion  from  reduced  benefit 
fraud — a tough  target,  given  earlier 
i attacks  on  fraud. 

The  Budget  also  accelerated  the  drift 
1 towards  PS-style  workflare  programmes, 
designed  to  lever  people  off  the  dole.  The 
new  Contract  for  Work  and  extension  of  the 
Project  Work  scheme  signal  a tougher  line 

with  claimants. 

Both  are  Intended  to  take  the  steam  out  of 
the  inexorable  rise  in  welfare  spending, 
partly  fuelled  by  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  pensioners — who  are  too  close  to  the 
Tory  fold  to  offend  this  close  to  polling  day. 

Similarly,  the  abolition  of  the  universal 
£6.30  a week  One  Parent  Benefit  for  new 
claimants  after  April  and  the  scrapping  of 
the  top-up  to  income  support  for  lone  moth- 
ers appeal  to  the  Tory  right,  trim  spending 

plans  and  look  pro-family. 

But  the  third — and  most  effective — 
plank  ofthe  Treasury  cost  savings  resulted 
from  a wholesale  shift  of  responsibility 
from  government  to  the  private  sector. 

The  Student  Loans  book  is  to  he  sold  off 
for  around  £1  billion,  the  Housing  Corpora- 
tion's budget  has  been  slashed  and  depart- 


mental investment  plans  have  been  cut. 
thinly  veiled  by  predicted  take-off  of  the 
much-criticised  Private  Finance  Initiative 
(PFI). 

Mr  Clarke  has  taken  the  axe  to  state 
capital  spending,  which  has  come  in  at  £8.5 
billion  for  1996/97,  after  depreciation, 
against  a forecast  of  £10.1  billion  at  the 
time  of  his  last  Budget. 

Next  year,  direct  spending  on  new  roads. 
hospitals  and  schools  will  be  £6.6  billion — 
compared  with  last  year’s  forecast  of  £9.3 
billion. 

Although  Mr  Clarke  was  at  pains  to 
stress  that  the  PFI  would  plug  the  gap,  even 
allowing  for  the  initiative  leaves  next 
year's  overall  investment  plans  £2  billion 
below  expectation  this  time  last  year. 

Looking  ahead,  the  transport  budget  has 
been  fiercely  trimmed  with  roads  and  Lon- 
don Underground — which  will  see  an  80 
per  cent  foil  in  direct  hand-outs  from 
Whitehall  before  the  end  ofthe  century — 
particularly  suffering. 

The  Chancellor  predicted  that  the  cur- 
rent  £7  billion  “agreed'*  under  the  PFI 
would  double  before  the  end  ofthe  century. 
But  analysts  said  that  even  the  current 
figure  was  misleading,  with  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  projects  actually  signed, 
and  were  doubtftal  about  the  heroic-look- 
ing forecast  for  a flood  of  private  cash  into 
public  services. 


■,-ii Public  spending 

£500m  cut ‘goes  back  — — ^ — 
on  pledge  to  the  needy9  ^ 


V'% 


•Target  ‘missed 
by  50  per  cent’ 
•Councils’  repair 
funds  badly  hit 


People  did  not  realise  how  clearly  abandoned  its  corn- 
good  qualify  accommodation  mttment  to  a social  housing 


could  cut  crime  and  improve 
people’s  education  and  health 
prospects. 


programme  meeting  mini- 
mum needs.” 

But  John  Gummer,  the  En- 


_ , , ,,  , £ The  corporation  had  been  viromnent  Secretary,  insisted 

tunas  oaaiy  nit  the  most  successful  raiser  of  those  most  in  need  would  stiQ 

private  finance  for  housing  — be  provided  with  homes  at  af- 

CUTS  of  nearly  £500  mil-  having  levered  in  £10  billion  fordable  rents.  Extra  money 
lion  in  house  building  since  1968.  The  cut  for  the  cor-  for  transferring  council 
and  renovation  pro-  porafion  is  £250  million  worse  homes  to  other  landlords 
grammes  exceeded  the  worst  than  allowed  for  in  last  year’s  would  help  meet  other  corn- 
expectations  of  housing  Budget.  It  warned  (hat  even  mitments  to  transforming 
organisations,  which  claimed  .'taking  into  account  other  remaining  run-down  estates 
last  night  that  ministers  bad  money  for  new  social  boos-  though  & partnership  of  pri- 
gone  back  on  commitments  to  ing,  there  would  soon  be  only  vate  and  public  funding, 
provide  new  homes  for  those  30,000  new  lettings  a year.  Beulso  claimed  a “fair  and 


Zbn  unless  otherwise  stand 


Ministry  of  Defer  cs 
Foreign  Office 
Oversees  Development 
Ministry  of 
Tr^ic  end  ind-jjt-y 


gone  back  on  commitments  to 
provide  new  homes  for  those 
in  greatest  need. 

They  warned  that  the  cuts 
could  mean  that  as  few  as 
30,000  homes  at  affordable 
rents  would  be  built  each 


30,000  new  lettings  a year.  Heulso  claimed  a “fair  and 

The  Chartered  Institute  of  balanced  approach”  to  local 
Hanging,  representing  profes-  government  spending  overall, 
sionals  in  the  sector,  said  the  although  council  tax  rises  are 


30,000  homes  at  affordable  Government  did  not  care  expected  to  go  up  byfar  more 
rents  would  be  built  each  about  boosing.  Local  author-  than  Inflation,  as  ministers 
year — half  the  Government's  ity  maintenance  budgets  shift  more  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
stated  target  for  new  lettings,  would  also  be  cut  by  around  Tiding  services  to  local  levies. 

Local  authorities*  repair  £250  million  — the  fifth  He  said  councils'  spending  In 


Local  authorities*  repair  £250  million  — the  fifth  He  said  councils'  spending  in 
fonds  will  also  be  badly  hit,  successive  cut  England  could  go  up  2.4  per 

but  there  Is  to  be  more  money  . Christine  Laird,  its  chief  coat  next  year  to  mere  than 

for  estates  where  tenants  opt  executive,  said:  “Compare  £45  billion,  although  councils 
to  leave  council  control  to  be  tMs  to  the  promise  the  Con-  are  already  spending  const d- 
managed  by  new  charitable  servative  Party  made  at  the  erably  more  than  that.  State 

or  private  landlords.  last  election,  of  £6  billion  to  grants  would  only  rise  by  1-5 


or  private  landlords.  last  election,  of  £6  billion  to 

The  Housing  Corporation,  provide  153,000  homes  by 
the  main  funder  of  new  1995.  We  have  seen  Mr  Clarke 
homes,  will  have  its  building  pare  to  the  bone  and  beyond.” 
programmes  cut  from  just  The  cuts  made  no  sense 


per  cent  to  £35.8  billion. 

Sir  Jeremy  Beecham, 
speaking  for  the  three 


over  £1  billion  this  year  to  when  the  Government  admit- 
£652  million  in  1997/98.  Just  ted  4.4  million  extra  homes 
three  years  ago.  Its  budget  would  be  needed  In  England. 


The  cuts  made  no  sense  local  authority  associations, 
when  the  Government  admit-  which  had  campaigned  for  a 5 


stood  at  £1.8  billion. 

Sir  Brian  Pearse.  the  quan- 
go's chairman,  said:  “This 
mpwnq  that  housing  is  not 
high  on  the  political  agenda. 


many  for  small,  low-income 
households; 


per  cent  overall  spending 
rise,  said:  ‘The  Chancellor’s 
transparent  attempt  to  cut  in- 
come tax  at  the  expense  of 


Jim  Coulter,  chief  execu-  council  taxpayers  will  deny 


tjve  of  the  National  Housing 
Federation,  the  trade  body  for 


public  services  the  resources 
to  adequately  support 


There  is  hardly  anything  left  the  social  housing  sector,  said  schools,  the  elderly  and 
r — u..+  ca  •vm.io  ic  an  untmawnc  oaf+io.  people  with  special  needs.” 


for  new  programmes,  but  we 
are  talking  about  real  need.” 


Law  and  order 


“This  is  an  outrageous  settle- 
ment. The  Government  has 


New  Control  total  “ 

Cyclical  Social  Security  3 > 

Central  Government  det*l  interest  *- 

Accounting  adiasimar.ts  V 

General  govt,  spending  ^ *- 
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Howard  is  a big  loser 
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Health 

Current  prices,  £bn 


Defence 

Current  prices,  £bn 


Social  security 

Current  prices,  £bn 


•Home  Office  funds 
fall  after  next  year 

KENNETH  Clarke  yes- 
terday announced  an 
extra  £450  million  will 
be  spent  combating  crime 
next  year,  declaring:  “When 
it  comes  to  law  and  order  this 
Government  has  got  a record 
as  long  os  your  arm.” 

In  fact,  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  main  los- 
ers in  the  latest  Whitehall 
spending  round. 

Although  the  Home  Office 
budget  goes  up  next  year  to 


£6,480  million,  it  is  due  to  tell 
in  1998/99  to  £6^90  million, 
and  in  the  following  year  to 
£6^80  million. 

Ironically,  £230  million  of 
next  year's  extra  money  will 
go  to  the  Prison  Service, 
reversing  the  cuts  this  year. 

Mr  Howard  said  the  new 
cash  would  help  reduce  over- 
crowding, providing  8,600 
new  prison  places  by  the  year 
2000.  It  would  also  make  poss- 
ible security  improvements- 

Fundlng  for  the  police  is  to 
rise  by  3,7  per  cent—  an  addi- 
tional £40  million  — which 
will  enable  Chief  constables  to 
recruit  2,000  more  officers  by 
the  end  of  1998,  he  added. 


But  Jack  Straw,  the  shadow 
home  secretary,  said  the  num- 
ber of  police  officers  had 
fallen  by  1,200  hi  England  and 
Wales  since  1992. 

“This  budget  is  a combina- 
tion of  broken  promises,  false 
dreams,  and  a significant 
Whitehall  defeat  for  the  Home 
Secretary  who  has  faded  on 
law  and  order,”  be  said. 
“There  is  going  to  be  a £10 
mflHnn  rat  in  his  Spending  in 
the  next  three  years." 

There  was  also  little  cheer 
for  the  probation  service, 
which  saw  its  budget  effec- 
tively cut  by  the  rate  cf 
inflation. 
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Pinstripe  winner 


Names  Douglas  McDougaH_ 
Status;  sin 
Home:  Edinburgh 


DOUGLAS  McDougall  was 
quick  to  applaud  the  work 
of  a fellow  professional. 
The  fast-tatting  recruit- 
ment consultant  who  spe- 
cialises in  supplying 
life-assurance  companies 
with  iron-willed,  salesmen 
viewed  foe  Budget  as  a 
stick  piece  of  marketing  by 
foe  Conservatives. 

“This  is  the  biggest  sates 
pitch  they  win  ever  give,” 
enthused  foe  26-yeanold  . - . 
Edinburgh  bachelor;  who 
admits  he  was  impressed  by 
Mr  Clarke’s  regular  entic- 
ing references  to  a fixture 
basic  rate  of  20p  In  foe 
pound.  While  too  cynical  to 
pledge  instant  support  to 
foe  Tory  cause  he  also 
admired  the  early  foot-in- 
foe-door  promises  to  spend 
buttons  on  education, 
health  and  lew  and  order 

The  joint  partner  in 
Pinstripe  Personnel  bad 


other  reasons  to  be  nice  to 
Mr  Clarke.  A quick  rattle 
through  Ms  calculator  had 
put  an  estimated  value  of  at 
least  £140  onJbds  pre-election 
sweetener:  income-tax  varia- 
tions on  his  £18400  annual 
salary  more  than  compen- 
sating for  the  new  state  fines 
imposed  cm  his  weekly  hun- 
dred-dgBrettes-qnarter-bot- 
tle-of-gtn  habit. 

“1  lose  £32.78  on  the 
smoking  but  I cant  really 
complain  as  Fm  spending 
that  to  get  cancer;”  the 
political  neutral  acknowl- 
edged cheerfully  Driving 
his  13-litre  Flat  Bravo  will 
cost  him  an  extra  £11 2 In 
petrol,  but  foe  redaction  in 
employer’s  National 
Insurance  contribution  win 
certainly  more  than  com- 
pensate. Erien d Clouston 


£192 

ayearlapprox) 


No  call  for  champagne 


Names:  Alan  and  Sandra  Blaskett 


Status;  Married.  Alan  is  setf-em 


Home:  Broadbridge  Heath,  Horsham.  Sussex 


Student  loans 
privatisation 
offsets  £1  bn  cut 


•Universities  and 
schools  get  more 
•Student  top-up 
fees  less  likely 


THE  privatisation  of  the 
student  loans  scheme 
will  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  modest  In- 
creases in  funding  for  schools 
and  universities  despite  a £1 
billion  reduction  in  next 
year’s  education  budget  The 
prospect  of  universities  Im- 
posing top-up  fees  has 
receded. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, said  she  expected 
receipts  worth  about  £3 
billion  over  the  next  three 
years  from  the  sale  to  private 
sector  financiers  of  the  accu- 
mulated debt  on  the  student 
loan  account  The  terms  for 
new  borrowing  by  students 
will  be  unaffected.  Most  of  the 
income  will  be  clawed  back 
by  the  Treasury  to  fund  the 
tax  reduction. 

The  universities  will  get 
£200  million  more  over  the 
next  two  years,  including  £20 
million  for  science 
equipment 

The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals 
said  its  concerted  campaign 
had  forced  the  Government  to 
recognise  the  funding  crisis. 
Next  month's  summit  of  uni- 
versity heads  now  looks  less 
likely  to  endorse  top-up  fees 
for  undergraduates.  The 
Higher  Education  Funding 
Council  for  England  said 
resources  would  fall  by  0.9 
per  cent  in  real  terms.  Threat- 
ened cuts  to  universities  have 
been  lifted,  while  the  underly- 
ing problems  of  funding 
higher  education  have  been 
left  to  Sir  Ron  Dealing’s  in- 
quiry, due  to  report  after  the 
general  election. 

A surprise  cut  in  funding 
for  nursery  education  vouch- 
ers for  the  parents  of  four- 
year-olds  was  criticised  as 
breathtaking  by  David  Blun- 
kett.  Labour’s  education 
spokesman.  “The  bureau- 
cratic costs  remain  and  now 
amount  to  £1  in  every  £6  of 
the  new  money.  The  Tories 
are  betraying  Britain's  tod- 
dlers and  their  parents  and 
are  dearly  refusing  to  guar- 
antee places  for  all  four  year 
olds." 


Broadcasting 


Mrs  Shephard  said  it  was 
caused  by  a lower  estimate  of 
the  number  of  four-year-olds 
and  a new  assumption  that 
only  about  95  per  cent  would 
make  use  of  pre-school  places. 
More  money  would  be  avail- 
able if  there  was  higher 
demand. 

Of  the  £633  million  extra 
money  for  schools.  £591  mil- 
lion will  have  to  be  raised  by 
local  education  authorities  ~- 
all  but  12  run  by  Labour  and 
Liberal  Democrats  — who 
will  be  faced  with  raising 
council  taxes  steeply  just  be- 
fore the  general  election  to 
pay  for  last  year's  phased 
teachers'  pay  rise  as  well  as 
any  increase  this  year. 

Teachers'  unions  and  local 
authorities  condemned  the 
Chancellor’s  “con  trick”. 

Mrs  Shephard  made  no 
pledge  for  full  funding  of  next 
year’s  teachers’  pay  settle- 
ment The  Association  of  Met- 
ropolitan Authorities  said  the 
Government’s  failure  to  fund 
the  teachers’  pay  rise  for  a 
second  year  would  push  up 
class  sizes.  Authorities  were 
being  given  a tenth  of  what 
they  asked  for  to  tackle  crum- 
bling school  buildings  and 
would  have  to  put  up  council 
taxes  to  stand  still. 

An  extra  £60  million  will  be 
allocated  for  school  security 
projects  over  the  next  three 
years  to  implement  the 
recommendations  after  the 
killing  of  the  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence  and  the  Dun- 
blane massacre.  But  so  for 
there  is  no  sign  how  much  of 
it  will  come  from  government 
grant 

Other  changes  included: 

• £15  million  more  for  grant- 
maintained  schools  to  help 
the  sector  continue  to  expand 
and  £20  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  more  technology 
colleges  and  other  specialist 
schools. 

• £22  mm  inn  more  for  the  as- 
sisted places  scheme  to  allow 
1.000  extra  children  from  low- 
income  families  to  attend  in- 
dependent schools. 

• £80  million  more  over  two 
years  for  further  education  to 
underpin  the  continuing 
growth  of  students'  numbers 

• £13  million  more  for  the 
Office  for  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion to  complete  the  first  four- 
year  cycle  of  primary  school 
inspection  up  to  time. 

John  Canal 


BBC  foreign 


•Grant  raised  to 
cover  £5m  shortfall 


THE  threat  of  closure  was 
removed  from  BBC 
World  Service  foreign 
language  services  last  night. 

The  Foreign  Office  in- 
creased its  grant  to  cover  the 
£5  million  funding  shortfall 
the  service  faced  in  1997/96. 
The  operating  budget  bas 
been  increased  to  £152.4 
million. 

Sum  Younger,  the  service's 
managing  director,  said: 
“Against  a background  of 
tight  public  spending  this  rep- 
resents a considerable  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  World 
Service. 

“The  settlement  will  allow 
us  to  move  forward  confi- 
dently. avoiding  any  further 
reduction  in  language  ser- 
vices, but  also  making  key  in- 
vestments to  position  our- 
selves for  the  next  century.” 


FOR  Alan  and  Sandra 
Blaskett  it  will  not  be  a 
night  for  popping  open  the 
champagne  corks.  Mr 
Blaskett  believes  that 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  budget,  at 
its  most  generous,  has  left 
the  family  approximately 
£2  a week  better  off. 

Mr  Blaskett.  a self- 
employed  plumber  from 
Horsham  deep  in 
Conservative  Sussex,  earns 
approximately  £25,000  a 
yean  Aitbongh  the  penny  fan 
in  the  bask:  rate  of  Income 
tax  will  help  a little,  the 
increase  of  £5  on  car  tax  will 
probably  take  tt  all  away 
“We  have  two  cars  in  this 
family  so  immediately 
there  Is  more  expense,”  Mr 
Blaskett  said.  “And  lp  off 
the  income  tax  rate  will  not 
make  a lot  of  difference.** 
Mrs  Blaskett  said  she 
would  rather  see  money  spent 
on  health  and  education. 


The  Foreign  Office  said  the 
“disproportionate”  £5  million 
increase  was  a measure  of  the 
commitment  to  the  service  in 
the  midst  of  BBC  director  gen- 
eral John  Sill's  reforms. 

The  figure  represents  a 3 
per  cent  budget  increase, 
which  was  also  intended  to 
permit  the  service  to  prepare 
for  digital  audio  broadcasts,  a 
spokesman  said. 

The  World  Service  had  al- 
ready found  economies  of  £65 
million. 

Up  to  six  language  services 
In  central  Europe  Africa  and 
South  America  were  at  risk  of 
closure. 

• Plans  to  privatise  Channel 
4 were  not  included  in  the 
Budget  after  Virginia  Bottom- 
ley,  the  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  fought  off  Trea- 
sury proposals  to  raise  £2 
billion  by  a sell-off 

A spokesman  for  Channel  4 
said  it  was  extremely  pleased 
a sale  was  not  on  the  immedi- 
ate political  agenda. 

Arafeew  Cutf  and  Ian  Black 


The  increase  of  3pon  a 
litre  of  petrol  and  diesel 
will  also  hurt.  Driving  his 
business  van,  Mr  Blaskett 
spends  £15  a week  on  diesel 
and  his  wifo.  who  ferries 
their  two  children  to  and 
from  the  local  comprehen- 
sive school  spends  £10. 

As  non-smokers  and  con- 
fessed “light-drinkers”, 
maybe  spending  £10  a week 
on  drink,  the  freeze  on  beer 
doty  and  the  cat  In  spirit 
duty  will  have  little  effect. 

The  Blasfcetts  admit  that 
their  Conservative  loyal- 
ties, which  held  solid  dur- 
ing the  1980s,  have  wavered 
during  the  1990s  recession. 

“I  think  the  Tories  will 
stfll  get  my  vote  although 
the  Budget  will  not  affect 
me  either  way”  Mr  Blaskett 
said.  Knmnl  Ahmed 


Change:  gain  £240 
a year  (approx) 
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EUROPE’S  oil  and 
gas  companies  Face 
^E13.fi  billion  bUl 
for  disposing  of  05- 
shore  rigs  and  .plat- 
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key  finding  of  a 

assssrat 
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Guardian,  and  diacusari  at  a 
private  meeting  la“*”uJ: 
details  concerns  about  me 
Tate  of  more  than  WJ®  °|J 

shore  in*taHaUons.  most  of 

which  will  end  their  life 
within  30  years. 

Estimates  in  the  600-pag 
report  put  costs  at  E13.6DU 
lion*  for  removing  s^l  s^‘ 
tures  alone,  excluding  con- 
crele  base  substructures  and 
ihe  disposal  costs  of  floating 

It  is  forecast 
that,  at  peak,  25 
installations  will 
be  abandoned 
each  year 


production  facilities.  The 
study  estimates  a cash  outlay 
of  £530  million  to  £606  million 
each  year  Tor  25  years. 

Such  reports  are  commonly 
used  as  a prelude  to  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  preparing 
leSslation.  Difficulties  for  the 
exploration  and  production 
companies  would  increase  if 
the  EU  decided  it  were  politi 
rally  expedient  to  legislate  to 
limit  the  disposal  methods 
companies  are  allowed  to  use. 

The  report  says:  “Typically 
oil  and  gas  fields  have  an  eco- 
nomic life  of  20  to  40  years 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  a 
much  larger  decommission- 
ing programme  will  be 
required  over  the  next  de- 
cades. predicted  to  peak  dur- 
ing the  period  2010  to  2020. 

It  forecasts  that  this  will 
mean  about  25  installations 
being  abandoned  each  year 
during  that  peak  period. 

EU  environment  commis- 
sioner Ritt  Bjerregaard,  who 
intervened  energetically  dur- 
ing the  Brent  Spar  oil  storage 
buoy  controversy,  wants  to  be 


seen  to  take  a hard  line^  But 

information  in  the  report  wdl 
afco  be  available  to  foe  Osta/ 
Paris  commission  (OsPax;. 
which  controls  the  rules  for 
dumping  and  waste  disposal 
at™  and  includes  all  Euro- 
pean countries.  _ 

Other  European  Union 
commissioners  are  only 

likelv  to  back  a call  from  Mrs 
WeVregaard  to  get  tough  on 
the  oil  companies  through 
legislation  if  OsParis  deri- 
sions are  seen  as  not  bard- 

‘ThTsSlb.sed  activity 
working  group  of  OsPar  is 
due  foco  aside  r Ihe  rules  for 
decommissioning  offshore  in- 
stallations at  its  meeting  on 
December  2.  Its  recommenda- 
tions will  he  put  to  the  Ml 
commission  meeting  next 

JlThe  oil  and  gas  industry 
will  continue  to  argue  that 
disposal  at  sea  should  not  be 
ruled  out  as  an  option  — in- 
cluding the  possibility  of 

turning  rigs  into  reef-like  ha 
vens  for  sea  life. 

Even  before  Brent  Spar, 
still  lodged  in  a Norwegian 
fjord  pending  a decislononits 
fate,  the  industry  argual  that 
any  decision  on  suitable  dis- 
posal options  should  be  made 

ona  case-by-case  assessment 
The  UK  Offshore  Operators 
Association  said  last  night  the 
industry  “remained  .commit- 
ted to  finding  the  right  bal- 
ance between  the  risk  to 
human  health  and  safety,  en- 
vironmental impact,  technical 
feasibility,  economic  consid- 
erations and  public  concern  . 

There  was  no  such  thing  as 
a typical  installation,  a 
spokesman  said,  so  no  single 
method  of  disposal  would  be 
suitable  for  alL 
The  report  says  that  border- 
ing EU  states  there  are  609  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  platforms, 
430  sub-sea  structures  and  600 
sub-sea  wellheads. 

Established  international 
conventions  specify  the  total 
removal  of  smaller  structures 
in  shallow  water  — anything 
weighing  less  than  4,000 
tonnes  excluding  deck  and 
superstructure  sited  in  less 
than  75  metres  of  water. 

The  report  concedes  that  it 
could  be  difficult  to  remove 
the  concrete  substructures  of 
offshore  platforms.  "Except 
for  a scale  model  test,  no  ex- 
perience exists  in  this  area, 
it  says,  but  concludes  that  the 
industry  is  technically 
capable  of  safely  removing 
most  steel  platforms  and  sub- 
sea structures  entirely. 


Grid  slices 
ever  deeper 
into  staffing 


Pearson  gains  best-sellers  in  US  takeover 


Lisa  Buckingham 


Power  firm  accused  | 
of  putting  profit 
before  safety  as 
more  jobs  go,  writes 

Chris  Barrie 


THE  National  Grid  was 
accused  yesterday  of 
placing  power  sup- 
plies in  jeopardy  by- 
ordering  drastic  job  cuts  to 
fund  higher  pay-outs  to  share- 
holders. 

The  Grid  runs  the  electric- 
ity transmission  system  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  intends 
to  cut  750  jobs,  50  per  cent 
more  than  originally  planned, 
in  order  to  protect  profits 
from  tough  price  caps  Im- 
posed Inst  summer  by  the  in- 
dustry watchdog.  Prof 
Stephen  Little-child. 

The  move  will  reduce  the 
workforce  by  17  per  cent  to 
4.113  people  and  comes  on  top 
of  1.500  Job  cuts  since  privati 
sat  ion.  The  latest  cuts  were 
announced  as  the  Grid  turned 
in  a 12.7  per  cent  drop  In  pre- 
tax proms  of  £292,7  million  on 
£712.4  million  turnover. 

Unions  condemned  the  Job 
losses  and  the  Grid's  decision 
to  raise  the  pay-out  to  share- 
holders by  8.3  per  cent  to 
4.45p  a share,  at  a total  cost  oT 
£76  million.  ' 

Sol  Mead,  deputy  head  of 
energy  at  the  Unison  trade 
union,  said  employees  were 
bearing  the  brunt  of  tough 
regulatory  decisions  by  Prof 


Littlcchild  while  sharehold- 
ers escaped  their  impact. 

Warning  that  British  Gas 
had  made  hefty  job  cuts  only 
to  see  a slide  in  standards  of 
service  to  the  public,  Mr 
Mead  said:  "The  Grid  has 
kept  the  lights  on  so  far,  but 
the  more  you  cut  staff,  the 
more  the  margin  of  safety 
slips.” 

The  cuts  come  as  part  of  the 
Grid's  plan  to  reduce  costs  by 
6 per  cent  a year,  the  upper 
limit  of  the  assessment  made 
by  Prof  Littlechild  in  setting 
price  controls  in  August 
Grid  chairman  David  Jef- 
feries said  the  company’s  de- 
cision to  accept  Prof  Little- 
child's  review,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  company 
initially,  bad  “removed  a 
major  uncertainty”. 

He  was  unapologetic  for 
placing  shareholders  at  the 
top  of  the  pecking  order.  In 
setting  dividends  and  looking 

at  the  Grid's  financial 
strength,  the  directors  would 
ensure  shareholder  returns 
"remain  their  priority”. 

The  half-year  results  were 
depressed  by  lower  turnover 
in  the  core  transmission  busi- 
ness. But,  stripping  out  the  ef- 
fect of  demerging  the  pumped 
storage  business  and  higher 
interest  charges  arising  from 
financing  costs  linked  to  cus- 
tomer rebates,  pre-tax  profits 
rose  by  4.9  per  cent.  Energis, 
the  company's  telecoms  sub- 
sidiary, had  revenues  of  £43 
million,  a 174  per  cent  in- 
crease. and  cut  its  operating 
loss  by  24-4  per  cent  to 
£30.3  million. 


PEARSON,  the  media  1 
and  entertainment 

group,  Is  paying  £200 
million  to  buy  Putnam 
Berkley,  the  American  pub- 
lisher whose  top  authors 
Include  Dick  Francis,  Patri- 
cia Cornwell,  Tom  Clancy 
and  Kurt  Vonnegut. 

The  deal,  Pearson’s 
second  big  publishing  take- 
over this  year,  will  give  the 
combined  group  a 12  per 
cent  share  of  the  crucial  US 
market  and  turn  Pearson’s 
publishing  subsidiary.  Pen- 


guin, into  a “powerhouse  m 
both  the  frontlist  and  back- 
list”,  according  to  Michael 
Lynton,  Penguin’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive designate. 

There  were  concerns  in 
the  City  that  the  acquisi- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be 
miss-timed.  The  consumer 
books  market  is,  according 
to  analysts,  heading  into 
“reverse”  which  could 
result  in  poorer  profits. 

But  Mr  Lynton  — the  for- 
mer Disney  executive  who 
takes  the  helm  at  Penguin 
at  the  end  of  the  year -- 
paid  Penguin  USA  and  Put- 
nam had  outstripped  the  in- 


dustry's average  growth 
rate  and  sales  were  looking 
“healthy  and  robust”. 

There  should  also  be  cost 
savings  of  about  $20  mil- 
lion a year  from  the  acqui- 
sition which  will  increase 
Pearson's  share  of  trade 
hook  sales  in  America  to  12 
per  cent.  A one-off  integra- 
tion charge  of  between 
$5  million  and  $10  million 

**  Putoar^Berkley  is  being 

sold  by  the  entertainment 
giant,  MCA,  in  which  North 
American  drinks  group 
Seagram  has  an  80  per  cent 
shareholding.  It  is  under- 


stood the  company  wants  to 
concentrate  on  Its  film  ana 
music  businesses  and  is 
reluctant  to  invest  suffi- 
cient capital  or  manage- 
ment time  to  continue  to 
expand  In  book  publishing. 

Mr  Lynton  said  Penguin 
and  Putnam  complemented 
each  other  “extremely  well 
in  terms  of  both  authors 
and  people”.  Although  Pen- 
guin’s catalogue  of  contem- 
porary authors  includes 
current  best-sellers  such  as 
Stephen  King,  the  company 
is  regarded  as  highly  de- 
pendent on  its  back  cata- 
logue of  classic  writers. 


Putnam  has  more  popular 
contemporary  writers. 

The  deal  entrenches  Pear- 
son’s position  in  trade  pub- 
lishing which  some  ana- 
lysts had  speculated  might 
be  jettisoned  by  the  com- 
pany because  of  growing 
competition.  Recently,  the 
British  group  has  appeared 
more  interested  in  profes- 
sional and  educational  pub- 
lishing where  profit  mar- 
gins are  more  attractive. 
Earlier  this  year  it  ac- 
quired HarperCollins  Edu- 
cational from  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  Corporation 
for  $580  million. 


Swiss  bank’s  Europe 
HQ  moves  to  London 


Severn  Trent  to 
buy  back  shares 


Mark  Milner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


AuGJralu  2.00 
Austria  17.40 
Belgium  50  92 
Canada  2.1960 
Cyprus  07470 
Denmark  9.54 
Finland  7 59 


Francs  0.36 
Germany  2.4750 
Greece  392.45 
Hong  Kong  12.62 
India  59.71 
Ireland  0.97 
Israel  5.42 


Italy  2.461 
Malta  0.56 
Netherlands  2.7800 
Now  Zealand  2.29 
Norway  10.47 
Portugal  250  so 
Saudi  Arabia  £24 


Singapore  229 
SouOi  Alnca  7 J9 
Spain  208.00 
Sweden  1096 
SwtCeHand  2.05 
Turkey  161259 
USA  1.6370 


Sappuvd  ft  KAtVtesi  Bant  letclud/ng  Indian  rupee  and  israaU  staked. 


SWITZERLAND’S  biggest 
bank.  Union  Bank  of 

Switzerland,  ^ moving 

the  management  of  Us  Europe 
region,  which  includes  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  from 
Zurich  to  London.  The  region 
will  be  run  by  David  Robins, 
currently  chief  executive  at 
UBS  UK. 

The  move,  announced  yes- 
terday, came  as  the  bank 
revealed  that  tt  Is  to  take  a 
£1.44  billion  charge  against 
possible  future  domestic  bad 
debt,  and  will  chop  back  its 
branch  network  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  loss  of  800  jobs. 

The  changes,  which,  under- 
line the  country's  economic 
plight,  will  push  the  bank  Into 
the  red  to  the  tune  of  500  mil- 
lion Swiss  francs  (£232  mil- 
lion) this  year.  . 

The  switch  to  London  is  to 
some  extent  symbolic  because 
operations  such  as  corporate 
finance,  equities,  fixed  in- 
come and  derivatives  are  aL 
ready  carried  out  from  the 
City.  However,  it  is  likely  to 
be  taken  as  a clear  signal  that 
UBS  regards  itself  as  an  inter- 


national rather  than  a Swiss 
hank. 

It  is  also  likely  to  boost 
morale  among  staff  within  the 
international  business  who 
feel  their  efforts  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  prob- 
lems of  the  domestic  banking 
business  in  Switzerland.  Mr 
Robins  will  become  the  third 
non-Swiss  member  of  the 
bank's  group  executive  board. 

Announcing  the  decision  to 
make  provision  against  the 


David  Robins 


risk  Of  fiiture  losses.  UBS 
chief  executive  Mathis  Cab- 
iaHavetta  said:  “Shareholders 
can  be  sure  that  group  results 
will  be  significantly  stronger 
In  the  years  ahead,  as  new  un- 
expected provisions  will  no 
longer  be  a constraint  on 
earnings.” 

UBS  said  it  would  close  30 
of  its  285  branches  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  bank  Is  plan- 
ning to  reduce  the  number  of 
regions  into  which  its  Swiss 
business  is  organised  from  31 
to  eight. 

The  reorganisation  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  120  mil- 
lion Swiss  francs  and  produce 
annnal  savings  of  200  million 

Swiss  francs. 

The  Swiss  banking  indus- 
try has  seen  a series  of  initia- 
tives this  year  as  the  big  play- 
ers seek  to  reduce  costs  in  the 
fiercely  competitive  market 
Back  in  April  UBS  rejecteda 
merger  approach  from  CS 
Holdings  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a move  would  “place 
great  strain  on  financial  and 
management  resources".  In 
jnly  CS  Holdings  announced 
its  own  restructuring  with 
the  loss  of  5,000  jobs  worid- 
wide.  including  3,500  m 

Switzerland. 


Portillo  lifts 
hopes  of 
German 
order for 
Eurofighter 


David  Gow 


Nlctiolas  Bannister 


SEVERN  Trent,  the  coun- 
try’s largest  privatised 
water  group,  is  to  press 
ahead  with  proposals  to  buy 
back  up  to  10  per  cent  of  its 
shares  in  a move  that  would 
cost  about  £274  million  at  the 
current  market  price. 

The  group's  plan  to  en- 
hance shareholder  value 

through  a takeover  of  South 
West  Water  was  blocked  at 
foe  end  of  last  month  by 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary 
Tan  Tang  on  advice  from  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

The  Severn  Trent  board 
won  shareholder  approval  for 
a buy-back  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  but  decided  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  scheme  while 
it  was  pursuing  South  West 
Water. 

The  board  said  yesterday 
that  it  would  start  buying 
shares  “as  soon  as  is  appro- 
priate". It  also  intends  to  seek 
to  renew  its  powers  to  repur- 
chase capital  at  foe  annual 
meeting  in  July  1997. 

It  is  following  the  example 
of  a number  of  water  compa- 
nies in  returning  funds  to 


shareholders  before  a Labour 
government  could  impose  the 
threatened  windfall  tax  on 
privatised  utilities. 

Severn  Trent,  the  main 
water  and  sewerage  group  in 
the  Midlands,  yesterday 
reported  that  first -half  pre-tax 
profits  rose  4.2  per  cent  to 
£197  million  after  £4.5  million 
of  exceptional  costs  related  to 
its  bid  for  SWW.  The  interim 
dividend  rises  14.1  per  cent  to 
10.6p  net  a share. 

Chief  executive  Vic  Cocker 
said  the  group's  capital 
requirement  for  business 
growth  was  relatively  modest 
but  he  pointed  out  that  it  bad 
committed  an  extra  £70  mil- 
lion to  new  investment  in 
water  services. 

The  non-regulated  Blffa 
waste  management  business 
produced  "excellent  results'', 
with  profits  up  by  almost 
13  per  cent. 

Frank  Dobson,  shadow  en- 
vironment secretary,  said' 
"Severn  Trent  Is  now  making 
£744  profit  out  of  its  custom- 
ers every  single  minute  of  the 
day,” 

At  the  same- time,  the 
group’s  capital  investment, 
was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
privatisation  in  1989. 


ft  to  real 
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DEFENCE  Secretary 

Michael  Portillo  yester- 
day raised  hopes  for  safe- 
guarding up  to  100,000  British 
jobs  by  declaring  himself 
"pretty  confident”  about  Ger- 
many's commitment  to  the 
four-nation  Eurofighter 
project. 

Mr  Portillo's  comments, 
made  in  foe  Commons,  came 
after  a meeting  last  week  with 
Volker  Ruhe,  his  German 
counterpart,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  ready  to  announce 
a firm  German  order  for  180 
aircraft  early  next  year. 

“I  am  pretty  confident  now 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man administration,  but.  of 
course,  it  does  have  to  go 
through  the  Bundestag  and 
you  can  never  take  parliamen- 
tary votes  for  granted,"  Mr 
Portillo  said,  referring  to  stiff 
German  opposition  to  the 
£42  billion  Euroflghter  project. 

Mr  Ruhe  is  negotiating 
with  Theo  Waigel.  finance 
minister,  and  Dasa,  the  Ger- 
man participant  in  the  Euro- 
fightcr  pi  meet,  aoout  urir-'ls 
of  funding  the  production 
phase.  This  is  due  to  begin  in 
Britain,  which  is  ordering  232 
aircraft,  early  in  1997- 
But  Germany,  struggling  lo 
cut  public  spending  and  the 
budget  deficit  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency,  is  likely  to 
draw  up  a three-year  pro- 
gramme to  fund  initial  pro- 
duction. The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  money  would  be 
committed  in  the  1998  and 
1999  budgets. 

British  Aerospace  will 
build  the  aircraft  at  Warton 
and  Samlesbury  in  Lanca- 
shire. and  Brough,  Humber- 
side. Engines  will  be  provided 
by  Rolls-Royce's  Bristol  plant. 

The  defence  ministry- 
reckons  the  Euroflghter  pro- 
ject  will  create  16.000  jobs  di- 
rectly and  84,000  indirectly 
but  export  orders  could  boost 
the  total  gain  to  300.000. 
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Australia  v West  indies:  first  Test,  final  day 


Bevan  overturns  Windies 


— ikeSehrsy  In  Brisbane 

PERSONAL  achieve- 
ment, said  lan 
Healy  after  the  first 
Test  finished  at  The 
Gabba  yesterday.  Is 
all  very  nice  but  nothing 
beats  the  feeling  of  having 
fought  a good  fight  and  won. 
For  Australia  it  was  sweet- 
ness itself  as  they  chipped 
and  chivvied  away  at  West 
Indies’  batting  unffl,  five  de- 
liveries into  the  final  hour, 
Glenn  McGrath,  in  his  30th 
over,  fired  the  ball  into  Kenny 
Benjamin's  pads  and  saw  his 
weary  appeal  upheld  to  give 
Australia  victory  by  123  runs. 

West  Indies  had  started  the 
final  day  on  88  for  one,  with 
Sherwin  Campbell  and  Brian 
Lara  at  the  crease,  and  nur- 
tured genuine  hopes  of 


AUSTRALIA!  First  innings  479  (I  Hasty 
161  no). 

■TOWSi  First  Innings  277  (C 
102). 

AUSTRALIA!  Second  UMnga  217-Mae 
{Mark  Waugh  57). 


_ > (uvomltftt  I 
S Campbell  Oat  b Sevan 


.113 


R samueia  c Teytor  b Warns 

B Lara  c M Waugh  b FMIW 

C Hooper  c Healy  b Sevan 

S Chanderpoui  b McGrath  14 

J Adams  Ibw  b WBrna 

C Brawn  c Healy  D McGrath SO 

I Btolu*)  C Porting  h Bevan  __ 

C Ambrose  c Wama  b McGran 7 

K Beniamin  few  O McGrath 1 

C Welsh  not  out  1 

Extras  mb7,  b&  m3) 18 


Tool  1108.6  OVSTB) as 

Roa  of  vAckaUr.  54.  lit,  164.  107,  202. 
241.  201.  293.  293. 

Bowflagi  Q McGrath  29.5-12-00-4;  M 
Kasprowte  13-2-200;  P Hemal  S0-S6-1;  S 
Warns  41-1&42-2:  M Bevan  14-3-4S3. 
AoetnBa  wan  by  123  ran.  ■ 


knocking  off  the  remaining 
331  runs  they  required.  In- 
stead triumph  and  disap- 
pointment sat  alongside  each 
other. 

To  Campbell  went  the 
glory,  as  he  batted  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  match  — he 
was  ninth  out  after  more  than 
6 'A  hours  — to  score  his 
second  Test  century.  It  was  a 
composed,  mature  effort 
which  promised  even  better 
things  to  come.  On  the  way  he 
passed  1,000  Test  runs  in  only 
his  20th  innings,  and  even 
Lara  required  one  more  than 
that 

The  rest  disappointed. 
There  was  no  collapse  this 
time,  just  a steady  decline  as 
batsmen  played  themselves  In 
but  felled  to  make  Australia 
pay.  Until  Benjamin,  every- 
one, even  Jimmy  Adams,  who 
is  playing  more  like  Grizzly 
Adams,  had  spent  at  least  half 
an  hour  at  the  crease  but  only 
Lara,  whose  44  occupied  95 
minutes,  was  able  to  keep 


Casnalty  of  Waugh . , . Brian  Lara  deflects  ReifEel’s  ballet  to  second  slip  where  Mark  Waugh  holds  firm  under  fixe  to  bag  the  catch  photograph:  davdmundbj 


Campbell  company  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Only  10  min- 
utes more  feorn  each  batsman 
and  the  match  would  have 
been  saved.  As  it  was.  a final 
score  of  295  meant  that  West 
Indies  bad  to  look  back  11  in- 
nings, to  Perth  and  the  final 
match  of  their  last  series 
here,  to  find  when  they  last 
reached  300  against  Australia. 

To  their  enormous  credit 
Australia,  who  after  being  put 
in  had  survtved.a  torrid  first 
morning  when  the  ball  regu- 
larly beat  the  bat,  had  the  pa- 
tience to  bowl  out  West  Indies 
first  time  round  and  then 
kept  going  on  the  final  day 
when  .the  pitch,  normally  a 
dusty  ally  to  Shane  Waxne  by 
that  stage,  still  held  together. 
Warne,  on  his  return  to  the 


Test  arena,  found  spin  only 
from  the  bowlers’  footmarks 
and  managed  only  two  wick- 
ets in  41  overs. 

Instead  wickets  came  from 
other  sources.  McGrath  had  a 
wonderful  series  in  the  Carib- 
bean 18  months  ago  and  has 
begun  wen  here  with  four  for 
60  yesterday  and  six  for  92  in 
the  match.  But  the  real  sur- 
prise came  from  Michael 
Bevan  with  some  viciously 
spun  and  bouncy  Chinamen 
and  googlies.  Australia’s  cap- 
tain Mark  Taylor  said  that  he 
had  always  had  it  In  mind  to 
give  the  left-hander  a bowl  to 
take  the  pressure  off  Warne, 
but  he  would  surely  not  have 
expected  the  response  that 
brought  three  for  41,  includ- 
ing the  wicket  of  Campbell 


However,  the  key  dismissal 
of  Lara  was  credited  to  Paul 
Reiffel.  and  was  a gem  that 
preceded  some  unmitigated 
rubbish.  Lara’s  intentions 
had  been  dear,  with  some 
searing,  unstoppable  early 
strokes.  But  In  his  first  over 
of  the  day  Reiffel.  not  for  the 
first  time,  slanted  the  ball 
across  the  left-hander,  who 
sent  an  edge  like  a shell  to 
Mark  Waugh  at  second  dip. 
The  force  of  the  catch 
knocked  the  fielder  off  his  feet 
but  Waugh  does  not  drop  such 
chances.  Reiffel,  who  had  con- 
ceded seven  runs  in  his  previ- 
ous two  deliveries,  had  the 
grace  to  look  embarrassed. 

This  was  the  day,  though, 
that  Campbell  joined  the  big 
league.  He  had  mart*  his 


maiden  Test  century  in  his 
previous  match,  scoring  208 
against  New  Zealand  in 
Bridgetown,  hut  that  win  pale 
compared  with  this  effort.  He 
had  looked  nervy  on  Monday 
evening  and  suspect  outside 
the  off  stump,  his  footwork 
twitchy  rather  than  purpose- 
ful. But  yesterday  he  dug 
deep,  defended  solidly,  saw 
the  baU  early  but  played  it 
late,  and.  significantly,  coped 
with  Warne.  Only  when 
Taylor  gave  the  second  new 
ban  to  Reiffel  did  Campbell 
become  extravagant,  taking 
10  from  the  first  over  to  reach 
97,  before  he  eased  McGrath 
through  midwicket  to  reach 
his  hundred. 

The  remaining  batsmen 
had  been  instrumental  in 


their  own  downfalls.  In  par- 
ticular, Hooper  might  have 
taken  longer  than  three  balls 
to  assess  Sevan’s  merits  be- 
fore trying  to  sweep,  and 
Chanderpaul’s  loose  drive  as 
McGrath  went  round  the 
wicket  wfll  not  stand  as  a 
beacon  in  his  career. 

Neither  side  escaped  un- 
scathed for  the  second  Test 
beginning  in  Sydney  in  two 
days’  time.  Australia  have 
called  up  Greg  Blewett,  proba- 
bly because  of  his  capacity  to 
bawl  some  seam,  rather  than 
Stuart  Law  to  replace  the  in- 
jured Steve  Waugh,  and  have 
added  another  leg-spinner, 
Peter  McIntyre,  to  the  squad. 
West  Indies  meanwhile  have 
some  concern  over  Benja- 
min’s left  knee. 


Silverwood 
awaits  his 
big  chance 


Daniel  Roberts  in 

Harare  finds  musical 
England  are  on  the 
same  wavelength 

THE  last  time  a full  Eng- 
land team  visited  these 
parts,  some  32  years 
ago.  this  city  was  called 
Salisbury.  And  you  can  bet 
your  life  that  four  of  the  party 
did  not  turn  up  clutching  gui- 
tars. The  wives  are  not  being 
allowed  on  this  tour,  so  the 
chaps  must  have  something  to 
do  when  it  rains. 

The  melodic  qualities  of 
England’s  very  own  Fab  Four 
— John  Crawley,  Alan  Mul- 
lally.  Andrew  Caddlck  and 
the  physiotherapist  Wayne 
Morton  — are  open  to  ques- 
tion but  there  can  be  no  dis- 
puting the  squad’s  determina- 
tion to  succeed  against 
Zimbabwe  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  next  100  days. 

The  traditional  travelling 
garb  of  tour  blazers  and  flan- 
nels was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  formal  dark  suits,  “to  send 
the  message  that  we  are  here 
an  serious  business’’,  said  the 
team  coach  David  Lloyd. 

Little  has  been  left  to 
chance  and  the  players  be- 
lieve they  have  never  been  fit- 
ter. Each  was  given  an  indi- 
vidual training  programme 
culminating  in  a week  of 
lung-bursting  exercise  in  Por- 
tugal this  month.  They  even 
have  a fitness  guru,  a Kiwi 
called  Dean  Riddle  who  also 
works  with  Leeds  Rugby 
League  Club. 

Dominic  Cork’s  absence 
while  he  sorts  out  his  marital 
problems  has  reduced  the 
party  to  14.  It  will  actually  be 
23  until  Graham  Thorpe  ar- 
rives tomorrow,  after  the 
birth  of  his  son  last  week. 
Lloyd  believes  this  is  enough 
bodies  for  the  task  and  has 
nominated  Chris  Silverwood 
of  Yorkshire  as  the  sort  of 
player  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a slim  squad. 


Darren  Gough.  Caddick, 
MullaHy  and  Silverwood  are 
the  only  specialist  quick 
bowlers  and  the  likelihood  is 
that  at  least  three  will  play  in 
the  Tests.  Uoyd  said:  “Silver- 
wood  should  be  rubbing  his 
hands  at  the  chance.  It  Is  a 
terrific  opportunity  for  the 
lad.  He  is  22.  we  have  identi- 
fied his  talent  and  now  be  can 
force  bis  way  into  or  dose  to 
the  Test  team." 

Silverwood,  a black  belt  in 
karate,  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend his  ascent.  “A  few 
months  ago,”  be  said,  "my 
ambition  was  to  gain  a regu- 
lar place  in  the  Yorkshire 
side.  Now  I’ve  leapt  above 
several  other  fine  young 
bowlers  and  I’m  on  an  Eng- 
land tour.  This  is  a wonderful 
chance  and  I aim  to  do  any- 
thing 1 can  to  take  it.” 

Lloyd  was  here  last  winter 
as  coach  of  the  England 
Under-19  squad,  so  his  rise 
has  been  similarly  rapid.  He 
described  the  practice  facili- 
ties at  the  Alexandra  Sports 
Club  as  "adequate”  and  the 
team  will  have  nets  in  the 
mornings  and  afternoons  of 
the  next  two  days. 

Whether  Michael  Atherton 
will  join  them  Is  debatable  be- 
cause the  captain  went 
straight  to  bed  with  a sore 
throat  as  soon  as  the  team  ar- 
rived at  their  city-centre 
hoteL 

The  slowness  of  life  may  be- 
come England’s  main  frustra- 
tion before  they  leave  on  Jan- 
uary 5:  and  not  just  the 
pitches  for  the  Test  matches, 
which  could  be  funereal.  Red 
tape  seems  to  wind  itself 
round  most  things.  Just  ask 
the  press  photographers. 
Their  equipment,  which  runs 
into  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  was  confiscated  by 
customs  officials  at  the  air- 
port on  the  pretext  that  they 
might  sell  it  to  the  locals.  Ten 
hours  later,  and  after  much 
pleading  with  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  Minister  of  Im- 
migration and  British  High 
Commission,  they  finally  got 
it  hack. 


Fast-man  Follett  joins  Northants 


1 1 HE  fast  bowler  David 
I Follett  has  joined  North- 
amptonshire on  a two-year 
contract  after  deciding  to 
leave  Middlesex  for  domes- 
tic reasons.  The  28-year-old 
headed  Middlesex’s  County 
Championship  bowling  av- 
erages in  1996  with  28 
wickets  at  19.91  hot  made 


only  four  appearances  be- 
cause of  a shin  injury. 

Martin  Speight  b as. asked 
Sussex  to  release  him  so 
that  he  can  start  keeping 
wicket  again.  The  hard-hit- 
ting batsman  insists  he  has 
not  been  influenced  by  the 
recent  departures  of  high- 
profile  players  at  Hove. 


RAC  Rally 


Back  to  reality  after  three  days  in  the  dream  machine 


Maurice  Hamilton  tackled  Killer  Welder  and  survived  to  tell  the 
tale  as  he  took  the  Fleet  Street  award  for  the  first  journalist  home 


IT  WAS  crisp,  bright  and 
still  in  Cheshire  yesterday 
morning.  The  perfect  con- 
ditions increased  the  sense  of 
disbelief  that  the  events  of  the 
previous  three  days  had  hap- 
pened and  the  Guardian/ 
Observer  car  had  actually  fin- 
ished the  Network  Q.  RAC 
Rally,  never  mind  the  bonus 
of  taking  39th  place  and  the 
Fleet  Street  award  for  the 
first  journalists  home. 

When  Tony  Jardine  and  I 
had  set  off  from  our  tempo- 


rary headquarters  three  days 
previously,  the  countryside 
was  coated  in  snow  and  a 
hiring  wind  warned  of  trouble 
ahead  when  we  started  the 
first  leg  in  Northumberland. 

Even  so,  the  treacherous 
conditions  went  far  beyond 
our  worst  fears.  Running  in 
90th  position,  we  were  ideally 
placed  to  see  the  mistakes  of 
others  as  we  picked  our  way 
past  damaged  and  abandoned 
cars  deep  in  Kidder  Forest 

It  was  clear  that  finishing 


the  first  day  would  automati- 
cally move  us  up  toe  leader- 
board,  but  toe  difficulty  was 
staying  on  a road  which  was 
coated  in  ice,  polished  to  a 
dangerous  degree  by  the  cars 
that  bad  passed  through-  The 
fact  that  we  had  only  one  spin 
was  a tribute  to  the  driver’s 
skills. 

If  anything  the  conditions 
made  my  job  as  co-driver 
much  easier,  the  slow  speeds 
allowing  the  reading  of  notes 
at  a pedestrian  pace.  Al- 


though Saturday  was  excep- 
tionally demanding,  toe  hard 
work  was  yet  to  coma 

The  second  leg,  an  appar- 
ently straightforward  mix  of 
short  stages  in  the  grounds  of 
stately  homes,  provided  many 
traps  even  for  the  wary,  as 
two  wrecked  cars,  previously 
in  the  top  10,  proved  with  dra- 
matic effect.  By  Sunday  night 
we  were  in  50th  place  and 
very  relieved  to  be  there. 

The  adverse  conditions  also 
put  a massive  strain  on  the 
organisers  as  the  train  of  cars 
and  support  vehicles  tackled 
the  1,100-mile  route,  and  yet 
the  event  somehow  ran 
smoothly. 


The  marshals,  soaked  and 
cold  as  they  manned  the  for- 
est stages,  were  unpaid,  one 
of  the  few  rewards  being  the 
RAC  Insurance  Services 
stickers  handed  out  by  my 
PR-conscious  driver  as  he 
thought  of  our  sponsor  and 
the  £20,000  bin  at  toe  end 
of  the  three  days.  All  of 
which  made  finishing  even 
more  imperative  and  a nag- 
ging thought  as  we  sat 
waiting  for  Monday’s  first 
stage  at  6am. 

We  were  never  so  glad  to 
see  rain,  because  it  meant  no 
more  snow  or  ice.  Finally  we 
could  get  down  to  business  on 
the  fast,  sweeping  forest 


roads  in  Mid  and  North 
Wales.  Such  had  been  the 
frustration  of  the  previous 
two  days  that  toe  thought  of  [ 
cruising  Mnw  to  a finish 
never  entered  our  heads.  Hav- 
ing worked  up  to  the  RAC 
Rally  in  minor  events,  and 
having  spent  five  days  on  the 
reconnaissance,  we  desper- 
ately wanted  to  put  the  prepa- 
ration and  training  into  I 
practice. 

The  first  stage  was  unsatis- 
factory as  we  both  stumbled 
and  stuttered,  unaccustomed 
to  the  dramatic  increase  in 
pace  and  distance.  But  by 
mid-morning  the  partnership 
was  working  brilliantly,  our 


White  lightning . . . the  Guardian's  man  helps  set  the  pace 


Escort  Cosworth  taking  a 
merciless  beating  as  we 
moved  through  the  field. 

Such  was  the  sense  of  ela- 
tion and  satisfaction  that 
thoughts  of  backing  off  to 
reach  the  finish  only  became 


part  of  the  tactical  approach 
on  the  final  stage.  It  had  all 
seemed  like  a fast-moving 
dream.  Eighteen  hours  later, 
the  feeling  or  warmth  and 
well-being  was  due  to  more 
than  the  morning  sun. 


Glass.  Handle 
with  eare. 


Glass.  Handle  with  joy  in  your  heart 


J HAND  pulled  since 


and  a spring  in  your  step. 
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Racing 


jpj^erbackon 

song  thanks 
to  Powell 


Dublin  flyer 

swept  aside  memo 
ries  ofhis  slip  in  the 
Murphy’s  Gold  Cup 
at  Cheltenham  with  an  Im- 
pressive victory  In  the  Peter- 
borough Chase  at  Huntingdon 
yesterday,  despite  a blunder 
at  the  last  fence  which  tested 
Brendan  Powell’s  horseman- 
ship to  the  full. 

Favoured  by  the  race  condi- 
tions, Dublin  Flyer  started  at 
4.9.  but  Richard  Dun  woody 
set  out  to  make  the  running  at 
a cracking  pace  on  Gales  Cav- 
alier, and  for  most  of  the  ex- 
tended two  and  a half  mites 
this  talented  pair  entertained 
the  crowd  with  an  exhibition 
of  jumping,  taking  each  fence 
stride  for  stride.  , 

Dunwoody  clung  to  the  in- 
side, determined  to  save 
every  inch,  but  on  the  turn 
for  home  Dublin  Flyer  was  go- 
ing palpably  the  better. 

He  Jumped  the  second-last  a 
length  in  front  and  had  drawn 
clear  approaching  the  final 
fence.  Here  he  made  his  sole 
mistake,  failing  to  get  high 
enough,  and  for  a stride  or  so 
those  who  had  laid  the  odds 
held  their  breath,  but  Powell 
sat  tight  and  the  favourite 
recovered  to  gallop  dear. 

Tbe  official  winning  dis- 
tance of  18  lengths  gave  scant 
indication  of  the  closeness  of 
the  duel  until  the  straight 
Tim  Forster,  who  trains  the 
winner,  was  delighted,  say- 
ing; “He  doesn't  like  going 
right-handed,  and  is  not  the 
same  horse  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Brendan  said  he 
couldn't  really  ask  him  to 
jump  properly.” 

The  winner’s  aversion  to  a 
right-handed  course  suggests 
that  Dublin  Flyer  might  not 
be  asked  to  contest  tbe  King 
George  VI  Chase  round 
Kempton's  sharp  turns,  but 
Ftorster  did  not  role  out  a 
crack  at  the  Grand  National 
“The  owner.  John  Sumner, 
has  not  been  keen  so  far,  but 
hell  do  what  I tell  him  — he 
has  for  the  last  32  years,"  said 


Foreter.  Sumner  thinks  the 
Tripleprint  Gold  Cup  at  Chel- 
tenham next  month  might 
wane  too  soon,  and  Dublin 
Fjyer  might  go  next  to  Weth- 
erby  for  the  Rowland  MeyncK 
Chase  on  Boxing  Day. 

Gales  Cavalier  ran  as  well 
as  might  have  been  expected 
conceding  the  winner  Mb  — 
In  a handicap  he  would  have 
been  set  to  receive  a similar 
fliyinmit  — and  nine  lengths 
frAind  the  runner-up  came 

David  Nicholson's  smart 
chaser  Kadi,  who  was  staying 
on  well  in  the  closing  stages- 

Kadi  ran  respectably  con- 
sidering be  had  not  been  seen 
out  re  niching  runner-up 

to  Banjo  at  Aintree  last  year, 
and  he  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  for  a decent  handicap 
chase  in  tbe  near  future. 

Tony  McCoy  completed  a 
double  for  Forster  when 
Tlenen  easily  defied  top 
weight  in  the  Tote  Handicap 
Hurdle;  the  champion  jockey 
bad  driven  from  Cheltenham, 
where  he  had  been  expected 
to  win  the  opening  race  on 
CourbariL 

His  mount  found  little 
under  pressure,  thongh,  and 
was  readily  beaten  by  Blaze 
Away,  partnered  by  Jamie 
Osborne,  who  went  on  to  com- 
plete a double  when  Pongo 
Waring  took  the  Lansdown 
Handicap  Chase. 

Hopes  that  the  American 
challenger  Serenity  Prayer 
might  win  the  four  qualifying 
races  required  to  earn  a 81 
million  bonus  were  dashed 
when  in  the  third  leg  of  the 
Sport  Of  Kings  Challenge,  the 
Newent  Hurdle,  he  failed  to 
catch  Mandys  Mantino- 

Although  schooled  over 
English  hurdles  in  America, 
Serenity  Prayer’s  jumping 
cost  him  his  chance.  He  lost 
ground  at  most  of  the  ob- 
stacles, and  despite  rallying 
after  the  final  flight,  the 
American  hurdler  could  not 
daw  back  the  deficit 

It  was  a useful  performance 
by  Josh  Gifford's  winner,  un- 
beaten in  six  races,  who  was 
competing  over  a distance 
short  of  his  best 


Sonny  side  up  .. . Kadi  puts  In  a good  jump  at  the  water  on  his  way  to  finishing  third  in  the  Peterborough  Chase  at  Huntingdon  photograph:  frank  bahon 


Rose  to  bloom  with  stamina  at  a premium 


Ron  Cox 


OATIS  ROSE,  33-1  win- 
ner in  testing  ground 
at  Newbury  last  sea- 
son, will  find  conditions 
right  up  her  street  in  the 
Independent  Insurance 
Handicap  Hurdle  at  Chep- 
stow today. 

Her  stable  struck  with 
another  33-1  shot.  Seek  The 
Faith,  on  this  correspond- 
ing card  a year  ago,  but  Oa- 


tis  Rose  will  have  her 
backers  with  just  lGst  to 
shoulder  and  talented  rider 
Richard  Johnson  on  board. 

Although  beaten  18 
lengths  into  third  place  be- 
hind Sparkling  Yasmin  and 
Holdimdoee  at  Newton  Ab- 
bot last  week,  Oatis  Rose 
ran  very  well  until  firing 
over  the  last  three  flights 
and  was  not  punished  when 
it  was  dear  she  could  not 
trouble  the  first  two. 

Oatis  Rose  (2J>5)  needed 


all  of  the  two  mile  and  five 
for  Longs  trip  when  success- 
ful at  Newbury  and  today’s 
three  miles  can  bring  about 
farther  improvement  in 
this  lightly-raced  mare. 

The  opening  Galway  Nov- 
ice Hurdle  holds  the  poten- 
tial of  an  interesting  clash 
between  two  Impressive 
recent  winners,  Daraydan 
and  Mighty  Mews,  the  for- 
mer a useful  Flat  recruit 
and  the  latter  a graduate 
from  National  Hunt  Flat 


races.  One  of  the  top  per- 
formers in  his  grade  last 
season.  Mighty  Moss  (1.25) 
looked  the  part  When  trot- 
ting up  on  ids  hurdling 
debut  at  Worcester.  He  is 
narrowly  preferred. 

At  Windsor,  Spinnaker 
(3.45)  is  fancied  to  over- 
came a lengthy  absence  in 
the  Cranbourne  Handicap 


Chepstow  runners  and  riders  with  form 
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J9PHntahy(7) 

404 

JPmhA 

406 

JUdlniM 

400 

jtopancarftori) 

407 

-DU-fc* 

40B 

-Pltoton 

40* 

JBOianaody 

410 

-tor  Q Ba*M»(7) 

411 

JOraana 

412 

.VlKSanF 

413 

.TJtomtav 

414 

.DSatovO) 

-JHKnanaufi 

410 

TOP  ram  TWM  MWWy  Mmm  8,  DMfte  7,  r»  A On  • 

UMa— >111  12MMntaaO-S(DMAalMl01On> 

■•ate*  5-4  Don^ton.  Mora.  5-1  baa  Gem.  «-i  satty.  14-1  GUr  wto.  *-1  HinyTiw 

Mono.  Draaestona,  u-i  Lucky  Can,  Red  ttsncti 

raw  MMM  - DABAYDAto  Uade  A M daw  4*.  MBMngol  mm  by  W nun  Dm  PoM  (UHcesar 

3n  no*  ML  GO-SH) 

HHHTY  MOSStHmMy  5(1,  fad  TUI  paalwd  out,  von  6y  IS  Irani  OartumW  (Mktaatar  2nt4(  re*  hf. 

GO) 

ITS  A OBh  HMMikiL  ran  on  trom  2 ouL  M imMn.  but  Dawn  PatMMJO  OExstor  2mKI10r  rev  M.  GO- 
52) 

SCOtWh  Uado  »inm»r  ed.  ridden  oo.  won  by  LB  irvm  Oitntm  CartMtr  (Phi»t**2  Zb#  nov  la.  G4&V. 
OUTTMl  BUG  CtasM  taoders.  imy  Own  3ft . tadtd  2 am,  19  4oi  el W to  ktacttNck  (Towmtar  *a* 
no*  M,  06-911 

BAIMY 1W IKMSB  piuntaon  und)  «e«MMd  2 01A  W poor  am  U.  H 2ad  id  U baHRd  HeMmetoM 
(Ejow  a*3  no*  no.  Gd-Stj. 


1 .55  iuaomjjMiiaiiou3mi4iiiO|*ieUMo 

Ml  113*46  CHWA  HAIL  (14}  J BaneH  4-11-6 

202  WSSK1  PWUSIIU(31)  II  ttmifnotld  9-11-5 _ 

202  Rtom  JAVA  MM  (10)1  Tun  5-11-5 

3B3AS-  2TTWW-A-XM*  (2>*1  B UowiByn  5-1 1-0 


000-45P  UmKOHINinnnMS-H-U  . 

mnomraomMMD  mm  u pipe  6-4»-a 


-Bom 


-APHeCor 


210 

211 
212 
211 
214 


tl*|T  Naughtan  4-19-12 
Bmn  4-10-12  — 


F MOtVOiK  SUJKV  (0)  D . 

UH>P4  PARADE  HACSK^PMurpIrr  6-10-12 
<M»  TROPSLR  AT  MU.  (21)  j Bnm  0-10-12 
Q-&SQ  MMQMHST(13)  D BonMR  6-19-7 
DKHM)  POtmiKU  ROM  CO)  J King  4-KW 


JHrRW*l*y(7) 


-a  on 


0 POtlARTwr*  DREAM  (7)  Mr»  D TtartW  0-10-7 


-T41 

-fewimfcp) 


TOP  KMH  TIPS.  RtfMta  B,  M*A-Paa*  7,  OmoMMiN  f 
IMM  Canto*  Pay  4 10  0 D WnU  20-1 01 J laktoy)  11 . 


_ _ J W tonmiwqiwmlBa  6-1  Biiu  a Pew,  tt-1  Ota  ML  OragtmaW.  «W 

CMMccnncr.  14- 1 Parana  Racar.  10-1  Faunae  Rocs 

POM^mTWWUwnnLsd  MUra,  baaMdoMrSe^i  MOBtieatnsaMliridMlP^pF'anMm 

nMOMFMBMi*ayepiaodiiem.iUd>i2ouLmmbteitqulekflii,S2ndMEaprildaFamfiM(1,hmH)(|2| 

am*  fcp  no.  5Rj. 

2USS  'S^1  "J"3''’  te,WL  ® W^na  OoHfi-a  AMrd  (NMAury  3n1  X*  nw 

“■  i«im»2mA«ammHa#mri*««frta*minriori»>*hBi.  Goes). 
CMtucoMMlh  uume  an.  soon  MNhanad.  pdM  19  lit,  b***l  otbmi  Ud  (Hawn  AM Hot 

SmSira*  no*  htp  en.  VML 


2-25  DOMS0ALIUMMCAPCiUS22alM10ideC2^U 
Ml  RB11K-  MUSUn  (221X01)  PHobber-CMl  


212PI-1  BltAU  lASILLAn  (22)  P MctnBt  9-11-4  

Ml  OUll-U  MM MA (91) (CO) iGOord  11-11-3  

y nm.,  HHiAMM  LAItCASTlIl  (1|)  (OUftHIn  12-10-0 

TOP  POM -npfi  Srib  UM  a,  4n*Wi  7 

1*M|  Cmmanl  11 11 10  W MnMn  M (Hn  J MMm)0  IM 

MSeai  Vmalfl.  9->  eaw  BaMinL  M B«i  Ua.  S-l  8«<aMn 


_QT*lMV(2) 


•■(21 


pom  QomS  - ABMMJb  noaamnL  bd  fltt  M 4 m.  lad  S ou  10  hft  mn  on  m M Md  OaHod  Aaflaan 
[FotwaH  2m3l  iKp  ch.  GOFmL 

BSAU  BAMLLMlDc  lad  I22v  driven  □<*.  won  by  3 tram  ZtotxnJ  Spirt!  (Plimpwi  amSI  bep  di,  SO]. 
■MU  UPB  Qnaad  ataner.  M 2aiA  Maun  Man  Iwog  M taMI  2nd  bidMd  (hoy  Smoke  (SMton)  lm 
wdi.Gdfm). 

BMUAMWLASCASTHtLad3om.rtdaBimfl.bMI»B«ia«»-a«iorBl2BlGhai»«oi*an111VtepdvGcl- 

sm. 


2^55  Hs>m»rr  msurakcc  handicap  Horauam  cmio 

333-212  uiaaowi»e(iao(P7f,Ma»gfla  o-o-o 
affiPBII-  Uml (HI Him (200) (D) R Price 6-11-7 
1KWSS0- LOCKY  LMB  C370)tD)  S Eaila  U-1  HI 
24111-0  YES  UN(U)(D)(BF)  MfcffiM  KagUT-IVI 
6733-23  RD(m»mCOUBSE(13)a>3JKtoff7-1H) 

MU-2145  ACROWUW(2S)CD)DB«rflM  1V10-13 
126012-  M»  MSKM  (21 B)  R BuOder  7-10-13 
11-2732  QLEHfiAHnFOflB.CIIiaOmMPIpa  0-10-11 
*062-54  KAnUI(28)|CO)llfkmaB-10-10 
40524-  ROYAL  PMffl  (221)  A JWItoori  9-10-5 
02201-2  QBIBML  TMBC  (1)  D GandoOo  9-10-5 
/EP/3PP-  TOP  JAVAIM  (2S2HC0)  N HMt  9-10-2 
IWHfH-  ST  VLLE  (216}  (EQRBucUer  10-10-1 
2PS10-3  twm*  BOM  (1)M  Stewart  0-10-0 
BE  (220)  B RfBU  6-10-0 

TOP  POUR  m OaOe  than  S.  LmmdaMw  7,  Yas  Man  0 
IMHhKararBIOBOCPInMwwUM  (HWewa)1Han 

Baton*  ii-2  Gtonovni  Gal.  7-1  Lanaome.  Yw  Man.  B-i  LBda  Gunw.  Oada  Rm  10-)  Kanr.  ua 
DtafcB.  Si  Villa.  MM  General  Tonic,  U-1  Acrtn  Una.  B-1  Tbp  JavaUn 

pom  WIDE  - OLENfiJUav  OOU;  PrenenenL  lod  DrieHy  3 ou.  ran  on  one  pam,  31 2nd  behind  Vkaar 
Bnwa  (CMKnbam  Snfll  hep  hd.  GlFFili). 

LANSOQWItt  Owed  ntnwr  2 ouL  one  pace  ««.  41  2nd  bcMnd  Gymt  (Wlncamon  Bnfll  hep  M, 
PrownciyDaatJacfcBldUi  ®.  wrti  1E5MAN(ra:6BJI  nwOia  41  «WBy3fd  (NnwtiufySm  Maphtf.Od- 
irnu  QOMBt:  Headnoy  am.  lad  2 ooL  cnmtiyuMir.  mm  Oy  1»  *ora  T»e  MmSane  Ootm  (BanprSm 
no*  ML  911). 

KARAIk  Lad  to  aopfoacNno  hn.  won  aukenaa.  71 4di  DeUnd  Vidor  Bm  (FanM  2r6R)0t  hqi  ML 
Gffl 

■ICX  ttCKDb  Led  TTIL  ftembfiWBrlntfi,  M&UldtaqtlffijnMff  SntfAipMf,  Gdfln). 

ST  WL&B  Oomw  UadiT.  tod  2 m*.  IS  MIL  »oo  m M trom  Manatwc*  (FdnMeu  aremioy  hep  ml  GOtFiq. 
OAIM  BOSMTranflad  well  to  3 ouL  no  extra.  IB  3rd  betBnd  SpafWIng  Yasnln  (Nonton  AbtwanH,  heap 
hS.  M»j| 


3^5  nppBwmwinei  chah  2b  i lom  njbti 

SOI  insrai-  OR  ROYAL (1 10)  unpa  5-11-5  ... 

M2  54JPTC4-  BAMUmr(042)DD»Ma  0-T0-12 
MM  64P0O-5  DRESS  DAMC8(14)  H Mfchea  0-10-12 
004  RF-5  QUMDQC(K7)  ATimll  5-1D.13  - 
IWP-  GORDON  (Z70)  P Wattief  5-10-12  . 


BOO  2423-12  HOUSE  BOV  (14)  (SFJOOandono  8-10-12 
S07  Xh  MYSTIC  COURT  (£71 7 A Turn*  S-Ut-TS 
300  77333-2  SOPBI  COdl  (*1)  R LBB  9-10-0 

BOO  51231FP-  1BMMB  KDU  CMS)  A Ftrtar  6-10-72 
110  ocm-o  TW  WAYWARD  BISHOP  (0)  Wm  L TBjhir  7-10-12 

TOP  mat  TMMSi  Sopor  Cota  8,  Or  RayU  7 

1000.  Ml  TO*  Mil  ■ 1 1 0 B PoowB  *»-4  (H  MnpptMR  14  i*n 

lotting:  fr-4  o,  Royal  9-4  Super  Cota  1 V-4  Moon  BW,  »-1  Oeadoa.  THnenaa  King.  29-1  Draaa  Oamm, 
Bantontt  3J-J  Gondoa.  UyMcCcut 

POHH  BODE  -OR  ROYAL;  E» -French  gakSng.  Mnnef  over  BonBca  S lanoeE  aoldoutolG  OavaAar  du 
FaulsbtMtof  OeL500hiJJv-96. 

SUPtR  COM  HroOwiy  8th.  ertr*  chance  2 o*  one  paeo.  a 2nd  DaMoa  Pum«n  Onnhaad (Newton  AUm 
anSinpywcft.  Hvy). 

HOtrn  BlUk  heto  up.  haadwoi  an.  ne  intpresUon  (ram  Ian.  S 2nd  to  Talnaln  (Waicmaar  2n  hep  hdL  GdL 
BUHDOM  Headway  whai  mnale  6U1,  soon  baMmL  dteUnt  Sdi  to  HwgamiUn  Rmao  (StMtort  2nnxiy 
now  hep  ha.  CkU 


3.55  WRAnMHHTE  UAHS  OF  TOfOWWH1  OPHI HH  fWACK  ton  110r*aW,T4A 

601  2-11  IADrnBECCA{iq  UmVHUnams  4-11-0  A I 

•02  BAaVUUKASTMIHQrtln  6-11-4 HI  >(T) 

ao3  couimirxmBnraU4-ii-< ai 

•o*  0 PBAHKK  HOCK  (M)  N TWHua-Oailaa  4-11-4 

•00  ODHD  mtOAT  (21)  Graham  HcMnto  6-11-4  _ 

MO  0 BUSES  THK  PATCH  <ia)  R Pocodr  0-11-4 

M7  HOTMICMPSJ  King  5-11-4 

MS  RB'tAT  Opm  P Cw«e«  4-11  a 

BOO 
MO 
Ml 
612 
Oil 
MS 
MS 

616 

1Btt5i  lArtiwn  4 11 1 Hrt  M Ktoal  7-2(11  ATailiPwi  0>;iM)12imi 

■wotog:  2-i  Ud*  RotMoa,  11-4  Si  Uadton  Utoma  5-1  Shorn  Party.  8-1  Wow  Roidalto.  HMr  CNpa. 
U-1  Repeal  (Bar.  »-i  VatwO.  20-1  FranUt  Mm* 


001-  SAUCV*SW0LP(B02)N  HlNta  6-11-4 
SHORE  PAHTY  B Twtttm-UMea  4-11-4 
ST  HBU0H  UBMm  M P1R4  4-11-4 
ro-  sTBOMa  TU.  (2*2)  URpe  5-1M  _ 

4 wauows  noourm  pa)  a hooci  «- 
FIHH  WT  K Lanyard  4-10-13 
004.'-  P0OTBH3  OLEAH  fOMJ  J Ktog  5-BM3 
WMUR  Sumr5-W-» 


Results 


CHELTENHAM 
t-oo  d M Rf  HSw>  1,  BLAZM  AWAY,  J 
Osborne  (i3-fl):  X Cwtori  (awnna  lap); 
S,HaHrol  [4-11.4  ran.  3. «.  (I  DoMloa)  T«t«e 
GUO  OurtF:  £2J0.  C3F.  BUS 
148  (Ena  41  IlOyda  OH  1,  POMOO 
WJUMia,  J Osborne  ( 1 J-4  Mv);  a,  PManqr 
TrtMi  (B-IK  2,  (Maanoi  Stw  Ol).  0«n.  1, 
8.  (Miss  H KiHgnt)  Tota.’  C3J1B:  CZ.  (ft  £200. 
Dual  F:  E9  20.  CSF:  E20  G2. 

2-10  {Sen  II  Chp  1,  YOHKSHMMOALS, 
N wuiimaoti  (4-1);  a,  •aoqr'n  Ho*  (11-4]; 
3.  copper  MtoM  (8-J|.  11-10  At*  4> 
Smoka.  4 run  21. 15.  (J  OWOfd)  T«*  a.7U 
DimlF-.K-lttCSFiCliSI. 


CHEPSTOW 

WINDSOR 
HEXHAMH 


w«.nnuun 


»4S»m  HO|d*  HdtwA  1, 

■AM71MO.  P HMo  (11-0  tl«]:  2.  Urnty 

MO  !*■  47Ch)«1,  WRULVtotTAtML 
N WHnamson  (i  vaj.  R-i3  taw  HMalilmni.  a 
ran.  (VwmtM  wnBwn*)Tote  ct.7a 
xsspmzriMMOi  ifSPAcaAflutaouiL 
OVIpion  UMln);lTm  MMw(l  1-«t  3. 
M*M  (1HI  4 ran.  1,  Z7.  (J  Old) 

Tots:  f220.  DuM  F:  tl  SO,  CSPi  CL21 . 

MMDPO&S4AM. 

PLACEPOTjE44«.70, 

HUKTMQDON 

IMnO  (Mm  at  Hdtak  1,  MM  RJUTTS,  S 
MCtMfl  (4-1  ft  [*vk  2,  <Ww4  Hlwtr^w 

na-aj:  a,  kmahm  (b-d.  *-i  n u*  our 
RMnboia.  Mraa  flt  li.tJTncAr  Totr  C560; 
CLIO.  13120.  cm.  Dual  R tZLQQ-  Oaf  : 
ERL 79.  Tifcmc  Cisass.  Trio;  EB7JX.  NFL 
Ounmalmr. 

MS  (tne  46  llOyd*  CM  T,  MSTn 
DltUM,  W Marston  (11-*C,  X aimm  *W> 


UO  (akmCti>1,  SOLO  OSKT,  S McAWH 
(7-«);  2,  Mapar  HM  (3-1);  »,  Ofathwline 
04  lav).  7 ran.  8. «,  (A  JonM)  Tow  EL« 
fejO,  Cl  M.  Dual  fttft.10.  CEP;  Cl*  M. 
U<  (Sat  at  TlOyrin  Ml>  8,  OAYK 
6 McNaM  (9-4):  2,  - - 


(H-1|;  a.  Lady  Mgfa  thmSt  (9-1J-  *-*  lw 
Seymotwaaiia.  10  ran.  i*.  is.  (K  Ban«y) 
Toto;  E3J50;  C1.70.  Cl -60,  C2-50  Dual  f: 

cim  csf:  ct7.i  i . THK  nm 
mo  <2 m «f  norm  cu>  i,  dobum 
PLVBt,  B PoweU  14-9  Inn:  *.  ColmiCwo- 
Par  (7-2):  a,  Kaw2  (S-1).  6 ran.  16.  B.  fT 
Forster)  Tola:  £1.30;  n.10.  £230.  Dual  P. 
n GO.  CSF;  SZ37. 

009  (Sm  1 lOyito  Hdtok  I.TEBIIIIl!  A P 
McCoy  (8-13  taw);  2,  Marion  (100-30);  X 
Chad  frnmnJnu  (15-2).  T rfm.  3L  17.  fT 
FwsJm)  Tote-  £130;  n.«a  El.ao.  Dual  P: 
CH  an  rhp  priic 
JACKPOTinjOSSO. 

QOADPOTSE43D. 

HAcvonnm 

UNGF1ELD 

llJOdna):  1,4X00- PACE,  A Cu)- 
tSM  (S-l);  2,  SoMtar  Cova  (14-1);  «, 
Mfhjmhnra  HM).  2-1  la*  AwMoine 
Power.  14  ran.  B,  4.  (P  EvaM)  Ton:  ES3L 
EL50.  ESM.  £430  Dual  F:  roa.M.  CSF: 
£6628. 

1239  (5fJ«  1,  KUCULLBH  LAD,  D R 
McCabe  (8-2  Cav):  *,  Jam  Uml  (5-1);  3, 
Mmuaf*  Hapto—  (8-1).  10  ran.  X X.  ff* 
ifconey)  Taw  C430:  C1.W.  £220,  BL40. 
Dad  F;  £730.  CSP  £2337.  Triease  £i4t6A 
T no.  £2930 

itso  {in  2fy  i,  hrhy  beat,  g 

Duffietd  (9-1);  X CMHan  Antog  (10-1): 

X Mata*  ttoro  (9-j).  8-2  lav  GrosowKn 


Fora.  iOraAl.tt.fSi  McOArtToBumTO; 
£220.  £1.70.  cm  Dual  F:  CBJHL  CSR 
E84.98.TrtatC23.il>. 

133  Clin  M)»  1.  HRWHTH  OP  FANS,  E 

[7-1]  ieraa.l.s.(DBureMd)Tata:riSjBO: 
£&m  OJB,  cun.  C1JD0.  EXuri  R £16.40. 
CSF;flSBL11.  Trta*at£4S6JBLTMo;£3150, 
2jQ0(Hw2fX1,P2emMICOtaQU22T,A 
McOlonw  (9-4):  E.2»g«ln>t  (7-4  («v):  a.Owr 
ttadai  I2WL  13  ran.  H (H  hxpim) 
Tbte  £3.70;  Cl. 4(7.  E7.40.  EISA  Dual  ROJO. 
CSF:  £657.  TTJo;  £1740. 

I.SCKSOn  RtDOe,  D Hanlaon 

(HMt «,  lOwga  llanaiwtp  HS-g);  a,  PnAn 

— 1>  - — (WML  8-1 127  Double  BW.  U 
ran.  H 3.  (J  BrtOBar)  Tot*  £2130;  C4JXL 
£300.  £8.80.  Dual  ft  £73.78,  CSR  £73.78. 
Tncaae  E7003S.  TrkR  £296.10. 

3.10  (in)  i.  AKWrONS,  O HarrtBon 


HMfc  Tam  (19-1)1 »,  .Mart* 

HWfc  (8-1).  4-1  fav  PoBy  Peculiar.  12  ran. 
SM.  hd.(J  Jm>klna)TaiK  E7AQ:  £2lSD.£1  30, 
23.3a  Dual  R £23m  CSR  m Tricast 
£448.85.  Trio:  £7550. 

3-AS(1ra>l.-«im2^.D  Hofland  W-1^ 


2,  KlnooMp  BOP  00—1);  3,  XaAna  (19-V 
7-z  it  lav  Gi  muart  3 Ptmut*  SttuaHon.  » 
iwl  2RL  4.  (P  GkMMM [Mr  M 
£2.70,  £2.80,  £250.  Dual  ft  CSAia  CSft. 

EBlj04.Tftaaat£B8B.Ta.Trto:£3l54ft . 

OdUMADIJd.  . . 

PULCWOI . £0(71  JO. 


Hexham 


LOIOtpnriftaMto 

IJMCfanrarlop 

MM>W«aa 


Hurdle-  Off  the  course  ail 
last  season,  this  half- 
brother  to  Grand  National 
winner  Party  Politics  had 


SJMTIpHlB  -. 
SjOBMwBmMHv 
1.M  Uni  OtetolA* 


^ Wednesday  Noveffl^^^ 


No  tax 
relief 
from 
Clarke 


PETER  Savin,  one  of  the 
most  influential  m*m> 
of  tbe  Racehorse 

Owners’ 
refusal  to  help 

today’s  budget,  writes  Gra- 
the  British 

affing  Board  and  the  Lev? 
Boari  Bar  aligning  racing  a 
cause  to  that  of  bookmakers 
and  punters,  he  said-  l 
thought  there  would  besome- 
thingfo  the  budget, butlhave 
always  been  concemed  by  foa 
linking  of  racing’s  argument 

with  those  rf  bookmakers  and 
punters,  which  haven’t  held 

1?ITf  ^ifreworking  towards 
a common  goal  then  it  makes 
sense,  hut  the  bookmakers 
have  shown  that  they  aren’t. 
The  strategy  has  to  be  re- 
thought completely. 

“Racing  has  to  look  after  its 
own  industry;  the  profession- 
als — owners,  trainers  and 
breeders  — must  work  more 
closely  together  and  take  a 
more  prominent  role  and  not 
simply  leave  it  to  the  adminis- 
trators.” . 

Tom  Kelly,  director  general 
of  the  Betting  Office  Licens- 
ees' Association,  representing 
the  majority  of  betting  shop 
proprietors,  was  also  disap- 
pointed by  the  failure  rf  the 
Chancellor  to  reduce  betting 
duty,  although  he  thought  a 
more  united  approach  might 
have  helped.  ^ 

“It  is  disappointing  that  the 
strength  rf  the  Bookmakers' 
Committee's  argument  has 
not  succeeded,”  he  said.  "It 
might  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive If  everyone  had  asked 
for  a reduction  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  punter,  and  separate 
voices  such  as  Peter  Savill’s 
cannot  have  helped.” 

Bookmakers  are  expecting 
turnover  to  fall  further  when 
a second  weekly  draw  in  the 
National  Lottery  is  intro- 
duced next  February.  The 
Chancellor  might  have  felt  it 
was  prudent  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  attraction  be- 
fore granting  racing  a reduc- 
tion in  betting  duty  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 


earlier  won  well  on  his 
debut  Nick.  Gasrfee,  Spin- 
naker’s trainer,  is  a past 
master  aft  getting  his  hones 
fit  after  a lay-off. 

Charlie  Morlock,  former 
assistant  to  NLcky  Hender- 
son, got  off  the  mark  as  a 
trainer  In  his  own  right 
when  God  Speed  Yon  won 
at  Wlncanton  recently.  Be 
could  follow  up  with  the 
well-handicapped  Star  Of 
Italy  (2.45)  tn  the  Hatchet 
Chase. 
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Coca-Cola  Cup,  fourth  round:  Wimbledon  1 , Aston  Villa  0 

Gayle  shows  Villa 
an  early  exit 


David  Lacey 


A DEFLECTED  shot 
from  Marcus  Gayle 
shortly  before  half- 
time  at  Selhurst  Park 
last  night  took  Wimbledon 
towards  only  their  second 
League  Cup  quarter-final  and 
left  the  holders  Aston  Villa  to 
rue  a host  of  missed  chances 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  Gareth 
Southgate,  who  was  carried 
off  with  a knee  injury 
towards  the  end. 

Villa  came  to  Selhurst  with 
an  impressive  League  Cup  re- 
cord. They  were  the  present 
holders,  they  had  won  the  tro- 
phy, twice  in  the  past  three 
seasons,  and  only  Liverpool 
had  also  won  the  tournament 
five  times. 

Last  night,  however,  the 
more  relevant  record  was  me 
15-match  unbeaten  run  Wim- 
bledon had  achieved  after  los- 
ing their  first  three  fixtures. 
Villa,  moreover,  bad  gone  out 
of  the  FA  Cup  to  Wimbledon 
in  replays  on  the  same 
ground  in  1991  and  1993. 

Joachim  has  Joined  Yorke 
to  give  Villa’s  attack  pace  and 
mobility,  and  these  two  were 
soon  darting  Into  spaces  be- 
hind Wimbledon’s  defenders. 

A low  shot  from  Yorke,  sent 
through  by  Southgate  in  the 
opening  minute,  was  turned 
around  a post  by  Sullivan  and 
Villa  took  heart  from  the  mo- 
ment despite  the  mysterious 


award  df  a goal-kick  that 
followed. 

R took  Wimbledon  some  10 
mlnntas  to  reply  in  kind. 
Their  early  movements  be- 
came enveloped  in  Villa’s 
busy  five-man  miriffeid  Then 
hesitancy  to  the  VtDa  defence 
found  Ardley  bursting 
through  to  gain  possession 
and  lay  the  ball  off  to  Earle, 
unmarked  cm  his  right  A goal 
beckoned  but  Earle's  shot 
flew  over  the  bar. 

Though  Villa's  passing  was 
always  likely  to  be  shorter 
and  more  studied  than  Wim- 
bledon’s direct,  economical 
movements,  they  still  used 
the  frill  width  of  the  pitch  to 
extend  the  opposition  at  the 
hack.  And  the  ease  with 
Which  Nelson  was  turning 
Wimbledon’s  defence  an  the 
right  also  gave  Villa  a distinct 


However,  the  old  Villa 
problem,  namely  the  lack  of 
an  Incisive  alternative  if 
Yorke  is  not  finding  the  tar- 
get, meant  that  Sullivan,  was 
mainly  occupied  with  catch- 
ing centres  during  the  first 
half-hour.  And  although  Wim- 
bledon were  having  the  worst 
of  the  play  territorially  there 
remained  the  possibility  that 
one  of  the  quick,  herd,  accu- 
rate crosses  whichare  their 
stock-in-trade  would  do  more, 
damage  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  event  Hi*  rinmagp 
was,  to  ah  extent,  self-in- 
flicted. Zq  th#  apace  of  a min- 


ute Staunton  passed  back 
straight  to  Ekoku,  who  was 
thwarted  only  by  Oakes  div- 
ing at  his  feet,  and  then  gave 
the  ball  away  to  'Gayle,  who 
only  just  foiled  to  make  space 
fora  shot 
Two  minutes  before  half- 
time Kimble's  long  pass  found 
Gayle  bolding  off  Staunton  as 
the  pair  raced  towards  the 
left-hand  byline.  Staunton 
thought  he  had  blocked  off 
the  Wimbledon  striker's  an- 
gles, but  alter  Gayle  had 
driven  the  ball  hard  towards 
the  hear  pbst  it  ricocheted 
into  the  net  off  Oakes’s  legs. 

With  Taylor  and  Draper 
wafting  wiriipr  shots  into  the 
crowd  from  close  range.  Vil- 
la's TirilH  rn  Hu»  figagno  Cup 
was  being  loosened  by  a mix- 
ture of  missed  opportunities 
and  one  sucker  punch.  When 
Yorke,  tomiwg  and  shooting 
early  In'fhe  second  half,  did 
find  the  target  Sullivan  was 
aide  to  keep  the  ball  . out,  leav- 
ing Janes  to  deer  iL 
Villa’s  neat  passing  contin- 
ued to  drve  deep  wedges  into 
Wimbledon’s  cover,  but  only 
Oakes’s  agflity  in  turning  a 
swerving,  dipping  free-kick 
from  Armey  over  the  bar  just 
before  hour  kept  hold- 
ers to  the  contest 


low  Sullivan:  Caonlngham, 
Pony.  Blackwell.  KlnUa.  AnBey,  Jones. 
£attm.  Laonharflisn.  EMu  Gayle.  . 
Aitoa  VMm  Oakaa:  EMogu,  Southgate, 
Staunton,  Nelson.  Taylor,  Drapar, 
Townsend.  Wright.  Joachim,  Varies. 
Msm  P Jonm  (Loagtitxjrougft). 


Oxford  United  1 , Southampton  1 


Last-gasp  Moody  blues 
for  struggling  Saints 


Jeremy  Alexander 


SOUTHAMPTON  just 
about  hung  an  to  their 
self-esteem  last  night  at 
the  Manor  Ground,  but  they 
did  little  to  restore  their  con- 
fidence. In  the  last  minute 
Oxford,  who  created  more 
and  better  chances  through- 
out scored  a deserved  equal-; 
iser  when  Moody  lashed  the 
ball  past  Woods. ..." 

Moody  was  a' substitute  for 
the  main  culprit  Aldridge  for 
the  last  half-hour.  In  that  time 
Parse  and  Mike  Ford  both 
scraped  the  bar  with  headers 
from  crosses  by  Beauchamp. 
An  equaliser  was  no  less  than 
just  Oxford  matched  South- 
ampton in  all  but  Berkovic. 

Denis  Smith,  Oxford’s  man- 
ager. felt  beforehand:  -It's  a 
good  time  to  be  meeting 
Southampton,”  who  had 
slipped  from  the  sublime  (5-3 
against  Manchester  United) 
to  the  ridiculous  (1-7  v Ever- 
ton)  and  then  home  defeat  by 
Leeds  on  Saturday.  His  in- 


stincts could  have  been 
proved  right  if  Aldridge  had 
kept  his  bearings. 

First  Angel,  allowed  advan- 
tage despite  Van  Gobbel’s 
foul,  pulled  back  from  the  by- 
line. Aldridge's  shot  cleared 
the  stand.  Then  Beauchamp 
from  the  other  side  found  him 
six  yards  out  with  Woods  ex- 
posed on  his  line.  Aldridge’s 
header  was  an  impressive 
clearance. 

Next  an  error  by  Drydenlet 
in  Jemson,  who  rounded 
Woods  and  dribbled  for  10 
seconds,  manoeuvring  in  vain 
for  a shot  through  the  back- 
tracking defenders.  The  red 
box  looked  as  battoed  as  the 
Chancellor’s.  Only  Lundek- 
vam  was.  keeping  tt  together. 

Then,  midway  through  the 
first  half,  alter  good  work  by 
Berkovic  had  come  to  noth- 
ing; Dryden  regained  posses- 
sion and  shot  gloriously  from 
25  yards  with  bis  left  foot  into 
the  top  comer. 

Southampton,  starting  with- 
out Le  Tissler  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  assumed  a 


tentative  composure  there- 
after, though  Dryden  and  Van 
Gobbel  stretched  it  danger- 
ously close  to  complacency  in 
iMtarg,  and  right  on  half-time 
even  Lundekvam  sliced  a 
clearance,  which  Woods,  anx- 
iously rooted  to  his  line, 
grasped  in  some  surprise. 

Aldridge  had  another 
nhanra  to  justify  his  manag- 
er’s optimism  on  the  resump- 
tion. Van  Gobbel,  a constant 
liability  with  his  loose  control 
and  ambitious  dribbling  in 
defence,  let  in  Aldridge  for  a 
run  on  Woods.  The  goal- 
keeper was  rounded,  the  open 
goal  was  missed.  On  the  hour, 
Aldridge  capped  that  by 
blocking  a goal-bound  drive 
by  his  teammate  Beauchamp. 
■Smith  could  hardly  wait  to 
replace  him  with  Moody. 


Oxford  UalMdi  Whitehead:  Purse.  M 
Ford,  Smith  (Murphy.  7Bmln),  Elliott. 
Gliehriet.  Angel  (R  Ford,  70).  Gray. 
Aldridge.  Jamcon.  Beauchamp. 

Wtooda;  Dodd,  Van  QoOM. 


Slater  (Maddlaon.  78),  Lundekvam. 
Charlton,  Oakley.  Dryden.  Oatertad, 
Bartouic  (MagUion.  70).  watton. 

■■»—  M Ftead  (Blrmtegham). 


Ipswich  Town  1 , Gillingham  0 


Suffolk  punch  floors  Gills 


Travor  Haytatt 


THE  Coca-Cola  Cup  con- 
tinues to  add  a zing  to 
Ipswich’s  season  though 
for  long  periods  it  looked 
likely  that  Gillingham  would 
have  cause  to  celebrate  an- 
other memorable  giant-kill- 
ing victory. 

Having  disposed  of  Baras- 
lev  and  Coventry,  Gillingham 
were  hardly  daunted  by  their 
visit  to  Portman  Road  where 
recent  improvements  in 
League  form  had.  "helped  Suf- 
folk forget  a dispiriting  run  of 
results  which  had  put  pres- 
sure on  the  manager,  George 
Burley. 

Ipswich  had  Jason  Cundy 
installed  in  defence  following 
bis  £250,000  transfer  from  Tot-, 
tenham,  but  in  the  event  the 
player,  who  has  suffered 
badly  through  injury  In 
recent  seasons,  lasted  just 
five  minutes  before  he  was  off 
fix?  field  for  treatment,  his 
head  having  fell  the  force  of 
Butler’s  boot 


With  Burley  allowing  him 
time  for  his  repairs,  Gilling- 
ham were  given  still  more  en- 
couragement to  press  for- 
ward. Not  that  they  needed  it; 
as  at  Highfleld  Road,  their  ad- 
venture was  exhilarating  and 
just  before  Cundy*s  return 
after  a 12-minute  absence 


Hessen  thaler  struck  an  invit- 
ing chance  narrowly  wide. 

Ipswich  were  finding  it 
hanl  to  live  with  the  visitors’ 
aggression  and  burgeoning 
confidence.  They  were  fortu- 
nate to  remain  on  level  terms 
when  Armstrong,  advancing 
from  full-back,  let  fly  with  im- 
mense power  from  25  yards 
and  shook  the  crossbar. 

The  First  Division  side 
were  all  at  sea,  no  more  so 
than.  Cundy  and  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  see  him  withdrawn 
before  the  first  half  was  out 
Their  attempt  to  reverse  the 
trend  saw  the  home -aide 
retaliate  through  Scowcroft, 
but  his  shot,  did  hot  trouble 
Marshall,  the  on-loan  goal- 
keeper from  their  East  An- 
glian rivals  Norwich.  . - 


The  substitution  suggested 
that  Ipswich’s  fortunes  were 
about  to  improve  as  Uhlen- 
beek  began  raiding  down  the 
right  The  second  half  started 
with  Butler  put  in  the  clear 
but  the  finish  was  weak. 

The  tie  was  there  for  the 
taking  and  both  sides  were 
foil  pelt  in  pursuit  Ipswich's 
best  chance  had  Scowcroft 
bearing  down  on  Marshall, 
his  England  Under-21  col- 
league, but  the  keeper  was 
equal  to  it- 

Ipswlch’s  improved  play 
was  rewarded  in  the  73rd 
minute  when  Uhlenbeek 
swiftly  turned  defence  into 
attack  and  provided  the  pass 
for  Naylor  to  shoot  his  first 
goal  for  the  club.  Soon  after 
Rateliffe  was  sent  off  for  el- 
bowing the  home  side's 
Tanner. 

laowlah  Towns  Wright:  Stock  wall. 
Tarlcco.  Cundy  (Uhlenbeek.  Minin). 
Bodgtey.  WWtama,  UJtan  (Sonnet,  in). 
Tanner.  Naylor.  ScowcraR.  Mason. 
ttUHwylmm  Marshall:  Smith,  Harris. 
Haasanttialar.  Groan.  Penttoeto  O'Connor 
0*1  par.  TBhRrtcUfl*.  Armstrong.  Butter. 
Hatley  (Putnam.  75L 

J Braiutwood  (UcWlekf). 
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Walker  puts 
paid  to  Miliwali 

IN  THE  FA  Cop  first-round 
I replays,  Woking  produced 
the  shock  of  the  night  by 
defeating  the  Second  Div- 
ision leaders  Miliwali  1-0 
at  the  New  Den. 

The  former  Chelsea 
player  CHve  Walker  earned 
the  Conference  side  a 
second-round  trip  to  Cam- 
bridge United  when  he 
drove  a low  right-foot 
cross-shot  Into  the  bottom 
corner  after  nine  minutes. . 

• Grimsby,  adrift  at  the 
bottom  of  the  First  Div- 
ision, handed  Charlton 
their  second  home  league 
reverse  in  four  days  with  a 
3—1  victory  featuring  a 
Clive  Mendonca  double. 

• Ian  Woan  is  to  seek  ar- 
gent talks  with  his  Notting- 
ham Forest  manager  Frank 
dark  about  Ms  fature. 


ClnthgB  show  . . - Clarldge,  left,  regularly  trains  in  old  Cambridge  nr  Birmingham  left  PHOTOGRAPH:  AUBREY  WASHNGTON 

Leicester  scruff  hoping  to 
give  United  a dressing  down 


Paul  Weaver  on  Steve  Claridge,  a striker 
geared  up  for  tonight's  Coca-Cola  Cup  tie 


IN  THE  Gucci  and  Annani- 
strewn  world  of  the  Pre- 
miership, Steve  Claridge  is 
not  so  much  a fashion 
statement  as  a tight-lipped  no- 
comment  His  Leicester  City 
manager  Martin  O'Neill  de- 
scribes this  antithesis  of  Beau 
BmmmeU  as  the  scruffiest 
forward  in  the  division;  for 
those  who  followed  The 
Tough  Of  The  Track  in  the 
Victor  comic,  he  suggests  Aif 
Tapper's  footballing  brother. 

Claridge,  who  once  sold 
fruit  and  veg  from  the  back  of 
his  car  to  supplement  his 
meagre  wages  at  Aldershot, 
has  regularly  turned  up  for 
training  wearing  old  Cam- 
bridge United  or  Birmingham 
City  kit  instead  of  Leicester’s 
snazzy  Fox  Leisure  clothes. 

On  the  pitch,  too,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  socks 
rolled  down  he  can  appear  the 
antifliBBia  of  the  modem  foot- 
baller, a muddied  throw-back 
to  when  players  wore  clogs 
and  played  with  concussive, 
laced- up  madirme  balls.  But  as 
Manchester  United  are  likely 
to  discover  today  In  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup.  and  again  in  the  Pre- 
miership on  Saturday,  clothes 
maketh  not  the  football  man. 

A book  chronicling  his  col- 
ourful career  comes  out  in 
February  — Tales  From  The 
Boot  Camps  — but  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  game’s  great 


Results 


characters  cannot  disguise 
his  considerable  worth  as  a 
centre-forward.  No  Leicester 
supporter  will  forget  his  goal 
in  stoppage  time  at  Wembley 
which  beat  Crystal  Palace's 
Nigel  Martyn  in  this  year’s 
play-off  final.  The  referee 
later  said  only  two  seconds 
remained  on  his  watch. 

“Even  today,  playing  in  the 
Premiership  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  likes  of  Manches- 
ter United,  nothing  ran  com- 
pare with  that  goal  It  was  the 
greatest  moment  of  my  life. 
HI  die  happy  after  that. 

“It  was  as  if  the  whole  sea- 
son, nearly  50  games  of  fight- 
ing and  struggling,  bad  all 
been  crammed  into  half  a 
second.  When  the  ball  was 
played  over  my  head  from  the 
free-kick  I was  too  tired  to 
chase  it  And  when  it  was 
beaded  hack  to  me  I didn’t 
have  the  strength  to  take  a 
second  touch.  I just  swung  my 
right  boot  at  the  ball  and  it 
was  the  wisest  decision  I ever 
made.” 

O'Neill’s  description  of  him 
as  the  poor  man's  Kenny 
Dalglish  brought  a titter  or 
two  but  was  made  seriously. 
“I  wouldn’t  dream  of  compar- 
ing myself  to  a player  like 
Dalglish.  But  I think  what  the 
boss  meant  was  that,  like 
Kenny,  I hold  the  ball  up 
pretty  well,  don't  lose  posses- 
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slon  and  give  time  for  other 
forwards  to  get  up  in  support 

“This  is  probably  the  best 
time  to  play  United,  consider- 
ing their  recent  form,  but  they 
are  still  a huge  dub  with  a 
great  squad-  But  we’ve  already 
surprised  a few  people  this  sea- 
son. There  are  no  tigdrn 
Charlies  here  earning  £10,000 
or  £20X100  a week.  In  the  Pre- 
miership they  don’t  run 
around  so  much  and  they  let 
you  play  more  in  the  first  two- 
thirds.  but  we  work  hard  and 
have  brought  a bit  of  the  First 
Division  attitude  with  us." 

Few  Premiership  players 
have  served  such,  a thorough 
apprenticeship  as  Claridge, 
now  30.  He  played  for  Ports- 
mouth, his  home  town.  Flare- 
ham,  Bournemouth,  Wey- 
mouth, Crystal  Palace. 
Aldershot  Cambridge  (twice). 
Luton  and  Birmingham, 
where  he  became  the  first 
Blue  since  Trevor  Francis  to 
score  20  league  goals  in  a sea- 
son before  moving  to  Leices- 
ter for  £L2  million  in  March. 

“It  was  difficult  at  Palace 
because  they  had  Ian  Wright 
and  Mark  Bright  Then  I went 
to  Aldershot  where  we  had 
one  midfielder  who  was  regis- 
tered disabled  after  a car 
crash.  He  had  this  handi- 
capped sticker  in  his  car. 

“The  training  ground  was 
covered  In  dog  shit  so  we  had 
to  train  in  the  car  park,  which 
was  always  flooded.  Once  we 
didn't  get  paid  for  two 
months.  One  Christmas  they 
gave  me  a turkey  and  a bottle 
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74.  71.  7ft  7ft  C Ronald  7ft  7ft  74,  67,  75, 


of  Mateus  Rose.  I was  so 
pleased  I took  them  home  to 
my  mum  and  dad  but  when 
we  opened  it  we  found  the  tur- 
key was  rotten." 

Claridge  did  not  find  life 
much  better  at  Cambridge.  ‘It 
was  the  unhapplest  2'A  years 
of  my  career.  John  Beck,  the 
manager,  was  in  fevour  of  the 
long-ball  game.  We  had  90 
minutes  of  one-touch  footbalL 
We  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
back;  we  were  told  to  hoot  it 
out  of  play.  We  were  winning 
games  and  getting  booed  off 

"We  also  had  to  throw 
buckets  of  ice-cold  water  over 
each  other  before  matches.  In 
the  end  I said  I had  a heart 
condition  to  get  out  of  it" 

Claridge  has  fonder  memo- 
ries of  the  former  Birming- 
ham manager  Barry  Pry-  “I 
had  27  different  partners  up 
front  when  I was  at  St  An- 
drews. We  had  nearly  50  pros 
there.  When  we  went  training 
on  Dunstable  Downs  it  was 
like  a shot  out  of  Zulu;  there 
seemed  to  be  thousands  of  us 
running  over  this  hill  and 
some  have  never  been  seen 
again,  they  just  kept  on  run- 
ning and  never  came  back.” 

Claridge  is  a footballer  who 
has  never  stopped  running. 
But  It  has  not  stopped  him 
looking  at  other  areas  of  life, 
as  if  his  Aldershot  days  have 
imbued  him  with  an  enduring 
sense  of  insecurity.  "The  fruit 
and  veg  thing  has  gone  but 
I'm  still  ducking  and  diving  a 
bit  I’ve  just  gone  into  this  egg 
business . . .’’ 


7ft  ft  Tlmmrih  74.  7ft  75.  68.  77.  75;  O 
Rolonn  [Nor)  6ft  61.  72.  74.  78.  76.  447  B 
Ingluby  74.  73.  74.  74.  77.  76.  44B  B 
Marcfl&ank  75.  72.  7ft  72.  75,  78;  A Clapp 
7ft  ?7. 7i.  76. 77. 77:  S DBlagrange  (Fr)  n. 
7ft  72.  72.  S3.  74.  44B  M McLean  78.  72. 
73.  70,  80,  76.  450  R Victor  (Fr)  73.  75.  77, 
70.  78.  77. 

American  Football 

HFk  Pittsburgh  24.  Miami  17. 

Basketball 

HBAi  Orlando  8ft  Milwaukee  100;  Wash- 
ington ids.  Minnesota  86:  Utah  m New 
Jersey  82:  LA  Clippers  B4.  Chicago  86. 

Chess 

UK  I.HMMH  (West  Bromwich).  Rauwd 
Hwwoi  Croydon  3.  British  Chees  Maga- 
zine a;  Hertford  4k.  Celtic  Krrigtite  36.  Mid- 
lands 5ft  Wessex  2X;  North  West  3.  Kent 
Invkta  K South  Woles  5ft  Bristol  2ft  Wit- 
ney 3.  NaFla/ma  5;  Northumbria  4.  Barbi- 
can 4;  Wood  Green  4ft  Richmond  3ft 
Slough  ft  Guildford  ft  Round  Item  North 
west  ft  NaFlanna  2;  Richmond  «(.  Weeaex 
aft  Kent  ImricM  6.  South  Woles  2 GuUd- 
tom  ft  Croydon  2 Herttord  3,  Whttnsy  & 
Bristol  2ft  Midlands  5ft  Barotcan  4ft  BCM 
3ft  Celtic  Knights  2.  Wood  Green  ft  Sough 
4.  Northumbria  4.  t iUrr  Kent  Invtcte  8 
match  pie  (236  game  pis);  Midlands  8 (23); 
Wood  Green  8 1221);  Slough  7 (21 X):  North- 
umDrla  B (16);  BCM  B (183). 

Ice  Hockey 

XHti  Montreal  4,  Tempo  Bey  Z 

Snooker 

(Preeton):  Third 
(Wales)  be  n Bona 


Fixtures 


(TM  unless  Heiedl 

Soccer 


FA  CURI  Hnw«d  rmttwy—  Chelten- 
ham v Feterbomugn  (7.45). 

COCA-COLA  CUP,  Fourth  reonrii  Bolton 

v Tottenham  (7.45):  Leicester  V Man  Utd 

(sold  out  7.45);  Liverpool  v Arsenal  (7.45); 

Middlesbrough  v Newcastle  (7.49).  Wsat 

Ham  v Stochport  (7/45). 


JUVENTUS  took  time  out 
from  giving  football  les- 
sons to  Manchester 
United  when  they  won  the 
World  Club  Championship  In 
Tokyo  yesterday.  Alessandro 
Del  Piero  scored  the  only  goal 
in  a scrappy  1-0  victory  over 
River  Plate  of  Argentina. 

The  European  champions 
had  the  better  of  a disjointed 
game  hut  were  made  to  wait 
until  the  82nd  minute  for  the 
winner,  which  came  from  a 
set  piece. 

Di  Livio’s  corner  was 
nicked  on  to  Del  Piero  lurk- 
ing unmarked  at  the  back  of 
the  penalty  area  and  the 
young  forward  controlled  the 
ball  deftly  before  shooting 
into  the  far  top  corner  of  the 
net. 

The  goal  belatedly  brought 
the  match  to  life  and  Boksic 
had  two  good  chances  to  score 
on  trademark  Juve  counter- 
attacks but  wasted  them  both. 
River  Plate,  who  had  hit  the 
crossbar  in  the  72nd  minute 
with  an  angled  shot  from  Or- 
tego,  fought  back  with  some 
spirit  but  were  unable  to 
pinch  an  equaliser. 

The  Juve  coach  Marcello 
Lippi  said:  “We  worked  hard 
for  three  years  to  bring  our- 
selves up  to  this  level  and  I 
think  everybody  In  the  team 
deserves  credit  for  this 
championship.*’ 

It  was  the  second  year  in 
succession  that  a European 
side  had  triumphed,  after 
Ajax's  success  last  year.  Since 
the  competition  began  in  1960, 
South  American  sides  have 
won  it  20  times  against 
Europe's  14.  Juventus's  previ- 
ous victory  came  in  1985 
when  they  heat  Argentines 
Juniors  on  penalties. 

At  home,  Sunderland  have 
had  second  thoughts  about 
signing  the  Ukrainian  striker 
Victor  Leonenko  for  £25  mil- 
lion. The  29-year-old  Dynamo 
Kiev  striker  has  been  on  trial 
at  Roker  Park  for  the  past 
week  but  apparently  felled 
his  exam  when  he  was  unable 
to  score  In  a reserve  game  at 
Wolves. 

Bradford  City's  manager 
Chris  Kamara  has  been 
charged  with  misconduct  by 
the  Football  Association  for 
comments  he  made  to  a lines- 
man during  his  side's  2-1  vic- 
tory at  home  to  Ipswich  Town 
last  week. 

The  Plymouth  Argyle  man- 
ager Neil  Wamock  wlQ  be 
staying  at  the  Second  Div- 
ision club  after  clearing  the 
air  during  talks  with  his 
chairman  Dan  McCauley 
yesterday. 

The  peace  meeting  followed 
a public  fall-out  between 
Wamock  and  McCauley 
which  resulted  in  the  Argyle 
manager  offering  his  resigna- 
tion a week  ago. 


Shearer  named 
in  Europe’s  best 

Alan  shearer  is 

among  the  front  run- 
ners to  become  European 
Footballer  of  the  Year  bnt 
Paul  Gascoigne  has  been 
omitted  from  the  shortlist 
of  50  named  in  the  soccer 
magazine  France  Football. 

David  Seaman  and  Rob- 
bie Fowler  are  the  only 
other  Englishmen  included, 
joining  their  Premiership 
colleagues  Karel  Poborsky. 
Patrik  Berger,  Eric  Can- 
tona, Gianluca  Vialli  and 
Fabrizio  Ravanelll. 

Germany  has  the  highest 
number  of  nominees  with 
eight,  followed  by  France 
(seven),  and  although  Ita- 
ly’s contingent  is  down  to 
five  from  last  year’s  eight 
— Roberto  Baggio  is  among 
those  overlooked  — 18  of 
the  50  play  in  Serie  A. 


Mott  C v West  Brant  (745). 

FA  CAflUBBU  VASA  !" 


Brandon  Utd  v Brin  Tn;  Tm  Law  Tn  v 
Minton:  Seatmnt  RS  » t Ossou  Alb:  Tiverton 
Tn  v BidetonL  (tapteyr  stapenhlll  v 
Bridgnorth  Tn;  Taunton  Tn  v Pauffen  Rvte. 
UHBOHO  I EACH  Hr  Priwlgr  DMdoa 
Krowsley  v Leek  Tn.  Walditte  Ctqn 
Pint  r— di  ADreton  Tit  v Curran  Ashton; 
Boston  Utd  v GalnsBorough. 

UNEHLLA  FIRST  DWtSUMI  CilR  FWt- 
rotted  irRh  Droyteden  v Fllxton. 

ICtS  I BAIMMl  Frontier  PtntMom  Harrow 
Bor  v Oxford  C.  Cope  Ssueutl  retail! 
ropleyi  Heytiridge  vDorMng. 

ini  commas  lbacub  hma  tt*- 

pbyi  Wound  i— di  Kldsgrove  Aih  v 
Maine  Rood:  Penrith  v Kolksf  OB;  Present 
Cables  v entherae;  Rossendole  UM  v Ath- 
erton Com  Brio*. 


it  niateluf  BHItngham  Syn 
v Quintjorn  ug  h Tn,  Constat!  v Eostngton. 
POMI1NS  UMUB  Premier  MiMm 
□tenant  v Loeda  (7.0).  Mret  DMelom 
Btockpoat  V A Vuia  (7JH;  Huddarafteld  v 
Port  Vale  (7.0).  Seeeed  DhUam  Barns- 
ley v Hull  (7J1):  Bradford  C v Wrexham 
(7.0);  Bumtey  v Grimsby  (7.15).  Third  He 
Mom  Bury  v Doncaster  (7.0):  Chester  w 
Scunthorpe  (7.0);  Lincoln  v Darlington 
(7.0);  Waisail  V Hochdale  (7.0):  Cheenr- 
flete  v Scarborough  (75). 

AVON  IKSURAKCB  CDMBINATtON: 
First  BteUlom  Bournemouth  « MIHwaH 
(2JJ);  Brigteon  v OPR  (2J3):  Bristol  Rvrs  e 
Bristol  C;  Cardiff  v Portomouth  (2.0); 
Otdord  Utd  v Chariton;  Southampton  v 
Chelsea.  Swansea  v Swindon  (20). 


Rugby  Union 


Midlands  Counties  v Argentina  (7.45.  Slx- 
ftsktt.  Northampton):  North  Counties  v 
Bourn  Africa  A (Gates need). 

COIIimr  CHAMPIONSHIP!  Essex  V 
Camoridgashtrs  (Brsrnwood):  Suffolk  v 
Norfolk  flpewtchL 

CUJB  HATCMBi  Cambridge  Untv  v 
Steel e-Oodpers  XV  (3D|. 

HART  aiLMORB  POUR  COUHTIES 
CHAMPIOHBHIP!  Derttyelitre  V Worces- 
ter A He  retort  (Chesterfield  RFC). 

Basketball 

■UROPEAM  CHAMPION  BHIPl  Steol- 
(hal  rottedt  Estonia  v England  (4.0]. 
MBN'5  NATIONAL  TROPHY*  Qiwtw- 

fbel  Date  v Coventry  (8,0). 
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put  their 
faith  in 
Davies 


SOCCER 


David  Plummer  on 

^^fl’jenkiiis  has  been  de- 

the  former  captain’s  ESjJ*a5SS£rS5£ 
return  eight  years  on 

sion-makers,”  said  the  coach, 

WALES  have  who  saw  Davies  excel  for 

asked  Jonathan  Wales  in  last  weekend’s 
Davies  to  Ore  Dubai  Sevens.  "Jonathan  has 
their  back  line  the  knack  of  doing  the  right 
again,  eight  thing  at  the  right  time,  as  bis 
years  after  he  won  the  last  of  performances  during  Car- 
tas 27  caps,  and  at  34  he  will  difFs  European  Cup  run  have 
he  the  oldest  post-war  outside-  shown.  He  offers  both  esperl- 


ALES  have 
asked  Jonathan 
Davies  to  Ore 


half  to  play  in  the  red  jersey. 

His  last  international  was 
on  December  10  1988  when, 


ence  and  expertise.” 

Despite  his  wealth  of  caps 
Jenkins  has  struggled  to  get 


under  his  captaincy,  Wales  his  line  moving.  Beaten  packs 
became  the  first  of  the  home  have  not  helped,  nor  has  his 


countries  to  lose  at  home  to 
an  emerging  nation,  Koma- 


tendency  to  stand  still  when 
receiving  a pass.  Davies  may 


nia,  in  a full  Test  Recrimlna-  not  have  the  pace  of  yore  but 
tions  followed  and  Davies  his  reading  of  the  game  and. 
joined  the  exodus  of  Welsh  his  ability  to  bring  the  best 
players  north.  out  of  those  around  him  make 

But  on  Sunday  he  laces  him  formidable. 


Australia  at  the  National  Sta- 
dium, where  five  years  ago  he 


"There  is  a danger  people 
will  expect  too  much,"  he 


was  banned  from  being  inter-  said.  *7  am  not  the  same 
viewed  on  the  pitch  because  player  as  when  l left.  1 have 
he  was  a rugby  league  profes-  improved  In  same  aspects  and 
sionaL  He  is  one  of  three  am  weaker  in  others." 
changes  made  by  Wales  after  When  Davies  returned  to 
their  streaky  victory  over  Welsh  rugby  13  months  ago 

he  received  a rapturous 
homecoming  but  failed  to 
break  into  the  Cardiff  team  at 
outside-half,  and  struggled 
with  injury  while  his  wife  Ka- 
ren battled  against  cancer . 

‘1  did  think  of  quitting  at 
the  end  of  last  season,”  he 
said,  "but  this  season  has 
been  different." 

If  Davies  recaptures  old  glo- 
ries, a tour  to  South  Africa 
with  the  lions,  the  one  hon- 
our in  the  game  which  has 
eluded  him,  will  beckon. 

David  Young,  another  for- 
mer rugby  league  Interna- 
tional, is  also  recalled,  six 
years  after  his  last  union 
game  for  Wales,  and  the  fit- 
again  leuan  Evans  reclaims 
his  place  on  the  right  wing. 

WALES*  W Prootor;  I Evans  (both 
UnneHl).  O Tbonn  (BrMgMd).  S Qftafea 
(Swansea).  D Jwin  (Bridgend);  J 
DasMa,  R Hawley  {both  Cardiff);  C 
Lsadar  (Swansea).  J (capq. 

D YMBV  (Mb  Cardiff),  O UmOxi 


Everything  Sue . . . Emerson  shows  no  signs  of  his  latest  brush  with  Middlesbrough's  manager  Bryan  Robson  yesterday 

Michael  Walker  on  more  problems  for  Emerson  before  tonight’s  North-east  derby 

Robson  fines  then  picks 
his  stay-away  prodigal 

AFTER  three  weeks  of  | the  Middlesbrough  manager,  | strength  to  become  a first- 1 interested  in  Chelsea's  Mark 
what  seems  tike  con- 
tinually disruptive 
behaviour,  you  would 


AFTER  three  weeks  of  the  Middlesbrough  manager, 
what  seems  tike  con-  though  having  his  patience 
t in  u ally  disruptive  poshed  to  the  limits,  insists 
behaviour,  you  would  that  Emerson  will  play  in 
think  Bryan  Bobson  would  be  tonight's  fourth-round  Cocar 


Davies . - . adventurous 


^^^B^behaviour,  you  would  that  Emerson  will  play  in 
gMw  vaia).  bh*cmi mtm  a **»«.  think  Bryan  Robson  would  be  tonight's  fourth-round  Coca- 

tire*1  of  bis  strong-willed  Bra-  Cola  Cup  tie  against  Newcas- 
mwm  (cansti).  G mo.  (swwwea).  zilian  Emerson.  And  yet  tie  at  the  Riverside  Stadiam. 


tie  at  the  Riverside  Stadiam. 

Emerson's  latest  indiscre- 
tion has  at  least  seen  him 
incur  a fine  from  Robson.  The 
Brazilian,  who  was  sus- 
pended for  last  weekend’s 
draw  with  Manchester 
United,  turned  up  a day  late 
for  training  having  been 
given  permission  to  travel  to 
Portugal.  "Emerson  is  a top- 
quality  player  but  he  is  not 
bigger  than  the  club,”  Robson 
said.  “He  will  be  fined.” 

But  Robson  was  also  ada- 
mant that  Emerson  deserved 
a place  in  the  Boro  mldfidd. 


I N THE  film  Charlie  Bub- 
bles, a classic  Sixties  yam 
about  a northern  lad  made 
good,  our  hero,  played  by 
Albert  Finney,  goes  home  to  a 
football  match 
Feted  as  a celebrity,  he  is 
offered  the  chance  to  watch 
the  game  from  a box  at  Old 
Trafford.  Manchester  United 
befog  so  for  ahead  in  the  foot- 
ball marketing  game  that  they 
were  offering  executive  seat- 
ing arrangements  way  back 
when  most  other  dubs  consid- 
ered a cinder  bank  the  height 
ofluxury.  But  sitting  there, 
enclosed,  watching  the  lads 
swaying  on  the  terraces  below 
him,  Finney  feels  increasingly 
uncomfortable. 

Eventually  he  has  to  leg  it  - 
outside.  Indeed,  so  odious  is 
the  experience,  so  corrupt,  so 
treacherous  so  symbolic  cf 
the  distance  he  has  travelled 
from  his  roots,  be  is  driven  to 
throwing  up. 

Last  week  I was  invited  to 
watch  a game  at  Old  Trafford 
from  an  executive  box  for  the 
first  time  and  I found  myself 
similarly  overcome  with  a 
sense  of  nausea.  Although  in 
my  case  it  was  broughton  by  a 
suriteit  of  Coronation  Chicken 
starter. 

It  was  a timely  invitation, 
however.  Before  United's 
game  with  Juventus,  Alex 
Ferguson  made  pertinent  com- 
ments about  some  of  the 

h wtifr  Middlesbrough's  manager  Bryan  Robson  yesterday  crowd  at  Old  Trafford.  about 

how  they  were  turning  up  for 

srson  before  tonight's  North-east  derby 

and  expecting  to  be  enter- 

m ■ ■ ■ talned,  a new  constituency 

SVliAIII  unaware  of their  part  of the 

LI  spectating  bargain,  un- 

™ m m schooled  in  the  need  to  gener- 

ate an  encouraging  atmo-  - 
_ ■ ■ sphere.  It  was  not  doing  the 

Ilf  BflL  ■ #■  ■ players  any  favours,  he  said, 

I W ■ trying  to  recover  their  form 

m m m and  spirit  in  asilent  stadium. 

Many  United  supporters 

strength  to  become  a first-  interested  in  Chelsea's  Mark  had  been  alarmed  for  some 
class  striker  and  would  be  a Hughes.  “When  I spoke  to  time  about  the  decline  of  the 
good  replacement”  John  Lu-  Chelsea  four  or  five  months  noise  at  Old  Trafford.  The 
kic  continues  in  goal  as  a ago  the  tuning  was  right  It's  reasons  were  many:  unsympa- 
replacement  for  England’s  not  right  now  and  Chelsea  say  theticstewarding,  a stadium 
David  Seaman,  who  is  out  for  they  won't  let  him  go  anyway.  DJ  whose  Idea  of  pre-match 
three  weeks  with  damaged  I’ve  got  targets  elsewhere-”  atmosphere-building  is  play- 

ribs.  Meanwhile  Tottenham  are  fog  Queen's  We  Are  The 

Evans's  problem  is  an  em-  hoping  their  Danish  mid-  Champions,  and  the  fact  that 
barrassment  of  riches.  He  fielder  Allan.  Nielsen  recovers  local  youths — traditionally 
most  decide  which  four  to  hum  the  knee  Injury  sus-  the  most  vocal  element  in  a 


Jim  White 


choose  from  Barnes,  Red- 
knapp.  Thomas,  CoUymore, 
Berger,  and  McManaman  if 
fit 

A man  for  whom  decision- 
making  comes  naturally  is 
Alex  Ferguson,  and  once 
again  youth  gets  the  call 
above  experience  for  Man- 
chester Untied’s  visit  to 
Leicester.  Peter  Schmetchel 
and  Eric  Cantona  win  sit  out 


hum  the  knee  Injury  sus-  the  most  vocal  element  in  a 
tained  in  Sunday's  3-1  defeat  football  gathering —find 
at  Arsenal.  themselves  squeezed  out  in 


LaatniolifRi 


themselves  squeezed  out  in 
fevour  of  those  more  likely  to 
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Tm  sure  Emerson  will  be  fo-  the  game  hut  John  O’Kane, 
cused  on  the  game,”  he  said.  Ben  Tbomley  and  Michael 


‘7  don't  think  there  is  a prob- 
lem over  that  and  Tm  con- 
vinced the  fans  will  give  him 
a tremendous  reception-" 
Fabrizio  RavaneUi  became 
Robson’s  most  significant 
worry  yesterday  when  he 
reported  sick  with  a stomach 
bug.  But  the  manager  hopes 


Clegg  keep  the  positions  in 
which  they  did  so  well  on  Sat- 
urday at  Middlesbrough. 

Gary  Palilster.  however,  is 
a player  with  his  youth  be- 
hind him  and  must  be  con- 
cerned about  how  much  foot- 
ball there  is  in  the  fixture.  His 
long-term  back  injury  was  not 


the  Italian  will  recover  in  helped  by  a car  accident  this 


time  to  face  Alan  Shearer. 
Middlesbrough  have  gone  five 
games  without  a win  — the 
same  number  of  matches  in 


week  and  the  centre-half  has 
been  told  by  Ferguson  that  be 
most  prove  his  fitness  at  Fil- 
bert Street  or  at  Old  Trafford 


which  Shearer  has  scored  at  the  weekend  to  stand  any 
consecutively.  If  he  does  so  chance  of  making  the  trip  to 


again  tonight  he  wfll  equal 
his  personal  record. 

Liverpool,  having  been 
booed  off  AnfLeld  fbr  the  first 
time  in  the  Roy  Evans  era. 
will  be  trying  to  end  their 


Vienna  next  Monday. 

Tottenham  will  not  relish  a 
trip  to  the  First  Division  lead- 
ers Bolton,  who  two  years  ago 
reached  Wembley  in  this  com- 
petition. With  Per  Frandsen 


slight  stutter  in  form,  al-  back  after  a three-match  ab- 
thougb  it  will  be  for  from  easy  sence  with  a groin  injury,  and 
against  a rejuvenated  his  fellow  Dane  Michael 
Arsenal.  A Dennis  Bergkarap  Johansen  new  signing 


thigh  strain  is  the  Gunners’ 
only  worry  though  Arsene 
Wenger  has  no  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  Bergkamp's 
replacement,  John  Hartson. 
"He  has  tiie  power  and 


Jamie  Pollock  In  the  frame, 
Bolton’s  manager  Colin  Todd 
has  eight  men  challenging  for 
four  midfield  places. 

Todd  played  down  sugges- 
tions that  the  dub  were  stiff 


Thick,  brittle,  discoloured  toenails  may  be 
caused  by  a fungal  infection.  For  a free  leaflet  and 
advice  on  how  they  can  be  cured  write  to  FREEPOST 
STEPWISE,  Dept.  AC,  PO  BOX  5314,  London  W6  OGQ,  or  call 
FREEPHONE  0800  200  210. 

FREEPHONE  0800  200  210 


O 


What  never  changes  Is  her 
figure.  “I  read  the  other 
day  that  if  Barbie  were  a 
real  woman  she  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  stand  upright.” 
Barbie  (36-1 8-33) 


Across  

1 Mr.  Mop,  shaggy.  dtehweF 
led,  to  beat  record?  (11) 

« London  palace  of  1 down's 
19(7) 

10  Some  ha/r  specialists  with 
some  ornament  fora  hat  (7) 

11  Hagj^er  who  wins  another 
medal  like  the  first?  (9) 

12 1 am  a earner  and  am  taking 
everything  back  (5) 

13  Romance  pursued  by 
tomato  wfllingty  (4) 

14  1 down’s  badly  grazed  and 
sore  from  something  sharp 
(5*1.4) 

14  Little  beast,  about  one  of 
flve,  in  drapery  (10) 

19  Queen  Hzafaathfha  fort?  U\ 


02  page  & 


21  OW  blast  by  jolly  good 
follow  (5) 

22  Big  story  about  saint  at 
Jewel  of  a church  (9) 


24  Empty  with  silencer  (7) 

23  Request  to  an  establish- 
ment gets  a furmykx^k  (7) 
23  In  unobtrusive  energy,  sa8ore 
and  soldiers  are  as  waffles 
them  these  days  (6,5) 

Down 


1 1 wrote  for  the  county.  Your 
Majesty:  I feel  sick  at  heart 
(8.7) 

2 Beast’s  desire  to  be 
Included  in  the  big  guns  (5) 

3 Hefl  is  red  stuff  under  the 
earth  (?) 

4 Lake  not  supplied  by  a river 
in  Spain  (7) 

5 Getting  no  water  to  wash 

away  real  sins  (8) 
e Wander  vacantly  with  a 
tanner  from  1 down  (4,3,8) 

7 Highball  drunk  by  Miss 
Universe?  (6) 

8 See  23 


mariner  fo  which  a crowd  bo 
haves.  On  terraces,  choirs 
could  form,  those  interested  fo 


towards  them;  those  wishing 
m avoid  them  move  away.  In 
seats,  people  not  only  feel  less 
physically  connected, .they 
are  rooted  to  the  spot:  when 
someone  stands  up  to  Bhout, 
sing  or  wave  a flag,  he  Immedi- 
ately spoils  someone  else’s 
view.  It  was  no  coincidence, 
incidentally,  that  for  several 
years  the  Old  Trafford  DJ’s 
other  pre-match  song  was 
James’s  SJ  t Down. 

The  executive  box.  is  the 


spectating.  The  deal  seems  to 
be  that  what  you  gain  fo  lux- 
ury—central  heating,  the 
pitch  laid  out  like  a table-cloth 
fo  front  afyou.no  need  to 
queue  for  your  half-time 
cuppa — you  lose  fo  contact. 
You  might  as  well  watch  on 
television;  as  indeed  you  can 
do,  a monitor  at  the  bade  of  the 
box  offering  slo-mo  replays 
aMRxm  Atkinson  opinions. 

As  with  mort  things,  how- 
ever, it  depends  on  the  com- 
pany you  keep.  The  box  L 
found  myself  In  waafflled  with 
the  passionate.'the  excited, 
those  who  had  thoroughly  to- 


•)  v ZhJ  \'>ti  i j « 


There  whs  yelling, 
chan  ting,  there  wag  evto 
manwtthaccariBtcJferfog 
brass  renditions  of 
■elUalas  and  that  v 
the  Dutch  &m  so  enjqy. 

'•V  ^JROUGHOUTthe  90 
' I minutes,  this  bos  was  a 
* ■ hot-spot  of  pass  ion.  en- 
I couragemsQt,  atmo- 
sphere. Oddly,  though,  so  her- 
metically sealed  are  the  Old  - 
Trafford  executive  boxes 
(they  come  complete  with  a 
volume  switch  to  enable 
crowd-noise  levels  to  be  con- 
troffedriectroincallyX  no  one 
outside  could  hear. 

As  the  comet  player  blasted 
his  atonal  stuff,  and  the  chant- 
ing grew  more  raucous  with 
every  bottle  of  Manchester 
United  vintage  claret,  it  be- 
came clear  that  this  was  prob- 
ably the  first  recorded 
instance  a reversal  of  the 
usual  rule:  the  sensitive  souls 
in  the  cheap  seats  were  befog 
protected  from  the  unruly  un- 
washed in  the  boxes. 

But  it  led  to  an  unlikely 
thought  if  Alex  Ferguson 
really  wants  to  improve  the 
atmosphere  at  his  ground,  he 
should  encourage  the  stadium 
architects  to  fit  the  boxes  with 
windows  that  actually  open. 
And  thus  stop  all  that  noise 
going  to  waste 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,820 


13  Advance  theory  supporting 
sterling?® 

16  Character  from  a short  story 
byldown(6) 

17  Knight  no  long  warrant  yet 
In  Queer  Street?  (7) 

18  Uranium  extracted  from 
titanium  could  be  phoney  (7) 

2Q  According  to  Wordsworth 
our  birth  Is  dead  (6) 

23#8  Mud  on  shoe,  English 
work  of  1 down  (5,3,3) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  caO  our  aoftslona  the 
onoasi  33ft  239,  Cofis  cast  50p  per 
minut*  Mm-fti,  8am>epm,  Bnd4Sp 
parminuta  at  at  otfiar  times.  Qorvteo 
sjppfed  by  ATS 


